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Od. 9.481 Ke, ENEMIES peyáñoro 


Od. 9.526ff. "Qc égáyv, ó 6° Éxeira Hoocióáovi vaxtı 
SEN ebyeto, yelo’ Óp£yov sig oDgavóv. dotegdevta- 
"KA$0:, Ioosíóaov youfjoye, xvavoyaita: 
el éreóv ye aóc sipu, nate 6° éuóc exeat elvat, 
dds... 


“Qs Épat! ebydpuevos, tod Ó' ExAve xvavoyaitys. ^. $36 
aùtàg 6 y' ébabtic nodd pelfova Adav deigas 
nx’ éendihoas, négocie è Iv’ án£AsOpov 


Aen. 9.402ff. — ocius adducto torquet hastile lacerto, 
suspiciens altam Lunam et sic voce precatur: 
‘ Tu, dea, tu praesens nostro succurre labori, 
astrorum decus et nemorum Latonia custos. 
si qua tuis umquam pro me pater Hyrtacus aris 
dona tulit, si qua ipse meis venatibus auxi 
suspendive tholo aut sacra ad fastigia fixi, 
hunc sine me turbare globum et rege tela per auras.' 
dixerat et toto conixus oreo ferrum 410 
conicit. ; 


Aen. 10.127-28 fert ingens toto conixus corpore saxum, 
haud partem exiguam montis, Lyrnesius Acmon 


That the description of the rock in Aen. 10.127-28 was prompt- 
ed by Od. 9.481 has been seen, as. one would expect, and the : 
link is noted by G. N. Knauer in Die Aeneis und Homer (1964), 
but, to the best of my knowledge, no-one has gone further than 
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that to draw attention to the relationship between the verses of 
the Aeneid and the vérses of Homer quoted above. : 

In Od. 9 the Cyclops had two shots at sinking Odysseus’ ship 
and Virgil had both of these efforts in mind.when writing Aen. 
10.127-28: ‘haud partem exiguam montis’ comes from xogvqv 
Soto ueyáAoto (9.481) and once it has been pointed out it can 
hardly be doubted that ‘toto conixus corpore'! is an echo of 
énégetoe O& iv’ ånéheðoov (9.538) in the description of 
Polyphemus' second throw. The similarity of the expressions in 
their contexts and the close echo of -€gege in -nixus? put the 
connexion beyond reasonable dispute. 

The throwing scene I have quoted from ihi Aeneid (9.402ff.) 
also contains the phrase ‘toto conixus corpore’ (410) and follow- 
ing this hint one can see a number of other correspondences 
between that scene and Od. 9.526ff. In both cases the hurling of 
a missile is preceded by a prayer directed heavenwards: 'suspi- 
ciens altam Lunam et sic voce precatur' (403) corresponds to 
IHooeióácwvi ğvaxtı / styeto, yelo ' ópéyov eig o$gavóv åo- 
teoóevra (526-27: Polyphemus' hands were, for the moment, 
free), and it is perhaps not too far-fetched to see in ‘astrorum 
decus’ (405) a reminiscence of dotegdevta (527). &miuwigoag 
(538) is echoed in 'torquet' (102 torquet Ribbeck: torquens 
codd., Nonius). Nothing much can be made of the structural 
correspondence between the prayers since they both conform 
to aconventional type, but it is worth noting that in both of them 
the father of the one who is praying is mentioned (raro 529: 
*pater' 406). 

It is not likely that Virgil intended his readers to make a very 
direct comparison between Nisus the spear-thrower and 
Polyphemus the monstrous hurler of mountain peaks. The 
structural and verbal echoes of Od. 9.526ff. that I have pointed 
to in Aen. 9.402ff. zre best seen as part of the general epic 
texture woven by Virgil in his poem. 


JAMES N. O'SULLIVAN 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


1 Cf. Sil. 10.196 conixus toto corpore. totis conisus viribus (Val. F1. 3.193; Sil. 
2.629) is more Homeric (ic, vis). 

? Dositheus, the grammarían, (ed. H. Keil, Grammatici Latini vii p. 433) gives 
gvvezteoeíóouat (elsewhere ovvenegeisw only in the active) as the equivalent of 
'conitor'. 


EYKOZMÍA IN EURIPIDES' BACCHAE 


In the First Messenger Speech of Euripides' Bacchae, there 
occurs a striking phrase, aðu ° ideiv eüxoouíag (v. 693), used 
by the messenger to describe the Bacchants as they arise from 
a deep sleep. The whole concept of edxoouia, or good order, 
seems to be totally antithetical to the frenzied and, to all ap- 
pearances, disorganized activities of Agave's band, particu- 
larly when taken in its context in this passage. The phrase 
occurs shortly before a powerful description of the first 
azagayuóc of the play, in which the devotees of Dionysus are 
revealed ranging over the mountainside at the climax of their 
ecstatic excitement, attacking peaceful cattle and tearing them 
limb from limb. The more immediate context of the phrase is a 
description of the Bacchants dressing themselves in ritual garb 
and performing peaceful activities in concord with nature as a 
preparation for the outbreak of violence in v. 728. Although it 
is easier to apply this phrase to the Bacchants in their peaceful 
posture, the word evxoouia nevertheless jars the reader, 
particularly since he is, at this point in the play, imbued with 
Pentheus' prejudices against the marauding band of women 
and his forebodings of imminent danger to Thebes as a result 
of their irresponsible and erratic behaviour.! 

Before we examine the passage in which this puzzling phrase 
occurs, we must try to determine the meaning of edxoouia in 
Fifth Century Athens and its possible ramifications here. 
Evxoouta is derived from xóoyuoc and xoouéw which originally 
seem to denote a physical and concrete idea of order, arrange- 
ment. The etymology of the words is obscure, although a 
recent suggestion has been made that xdauog is related to the 
Hittite verb kišai, meaning ‘‘to arrange, to comb,” and the 
Luvian participle kiamma, meaning ''arranged, combed,”’ 
and that it originally described a woman's hairdo.? This would 


! Cf. vv. 215-25, the opening section of Pentheus' first speech, which reveals 
to us his suspicions about the Bacchants immediately. Cf. also vv. 352-54, 
485-88. References to the text of the Bacchae in this paper are to Dodds’ 
edition (Oxford 1960) which is based on the 1913 edition of Gilbert Murray. 

? J. Puhvel, “Sight and Thought in Early Indo-European,” History of Reli- 
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support the commonly held opinion that «óouoc was in origin a 
concrete notion which only later assumed the more abstract 
meaning of order in general, and then, in the hands of the 
philosophers, world-order or universe.? 

In Homer, xoouéw applies primarily to military order, and is 
often used of marshalling the army; Agamemnon and Menelaus 
are called xoouytoge Aawy (Il. 1.16; 1.375). The noun xóoguoc 
is often used in adverbial and prepositional phrases such as o? 
xóauw (Il. 12.225), eb xatà xóoyov (Il. 10.472), and o? xarà 
xóouov (Il. 2.214). The word etxoouia does not appear in 
Homer, although the compound edxdouws does (Od. 21.123). 
The meaning 'adornment," ''ornament," which is so fre- 
quently attached to xóopoc, is often inherent in the notion of 
order, but probably does not appear as a separate meaning 
until after Homer.* 

As we proceed from Homer to the tragedians and the his- 
torians of the Fifth Century, we find that xóaoguoc has retained 
its military connotation in some instances, but has taken on 
important additional overtones of a moral and political nature. 
In Aeschylus’ Persae, xóouog is an important leitmotif 
throughout in reference to the Greek army and is glossed by 
£ÜTáxTOC, a Word with which it is closely identified (cf. Pe. 
399-400). Thucydides uses xóonuog with both its military and 


gions 3 (1975) 4. Cf. P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
grecque: histoire des mots (Paris 1968) 571, who tentatively proposes a con- 
nection between xóauoc (*xóvouoc), Latin censeo and Sanskrit sémsati. W. 
Schulze, Kleine Schriften (Gottingen 1966) 698, connects xdauog with xeóvóc 
(*xoó-cuoc and*xed —ordnen). For other possibilities, cf. Frisk, Griechisches 
etymologisches Wórterbuch (Heidelberg 1960) 1.929-30. 

3 For a full discussion of the moral, pclitical and philosophical concepts of 
xóopoc , s.v. W. Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, trans. by G. 
Highet (New York 1945) I. 150-84, 11.146 and passim. C. H. Kahn, Anaximan- 
der and the Origins of Greek Cosmology (New York 1960) 220-22, gives a brief 
history of the different usages of xóouog before the Pre-Socratics. Other books 
and monographs on the development and usages of the word xóopnog are G. 
Grossmann, Politische Schlagwórter aus der Zeit des peloponnesischen 
Krieges (Zürich 1950) 30ff. and 70ff.; H. Diller, ‘‘Der vorphilosophische Geb- 
rauch von xógguog und xoauetv,"" Festschrift Bruno Snell (Munich 1956) 47-60; 
J. Kerschensteiner, KOSMOS, Zetemata, Heft 30 (Munich 1962). 

* Cf. Diller (supra n. 3) 48ff. for a discussion of xóouoc, "order" and 
xoouoc, “‘ornament.” 
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political connotations, and employs it in several key speeches 
to refer specifically to the Spartan ideal of discipline and order. 
In Thucydides, and later in Plato and Aristotle, xóoguog 
becomes one of the political schlagwórter of the day. 

The political and military connotations of the xóouoc-word 
family are, I believe, essential for an understanding of the term 
&xoouía in Bacchae 693. Let us look more closely at the- 
terms associated with xóauog in Thucydides. In Book 2 (11.9), 
Archidamus, the King of Sparta, harangues his men, caution- 
ing them to regard xóouov (discipline), pvAaxfjv (vigilance), 
and ta ztagayyeAAóueva ó&éoc óeyóusvor (obedience) as the 
highest virtues (xdAAtorov xai àoqaAéoratov). Elsewhere in 
Thucydides and other writers, evxoouia is equated with 
evvouia, eüra&ía and ooqoooóvg.5 Eoxoouía, £Üvouía and 
evtagia first apply to good order of an army or a like entity, 
and then come to apply to good order or orderliness and 
respectability of an individual. A secondary meaning for this 
group of words, and one which is important for the Bacchae, is : 
piety, self-control. They are used in opposition to forc and 
are synonymous with evoéBera (piety).5 In sum, the ideal of 
E&0vouía, which was very important in both political and 
military terminology, lost some of its importance in the Fifth 
and Fourth Centuries, and yielded to other words synonymous 
with it: edxoouta, eoraó£ía and owgeoctvy. We must, I 
believe, keep all of these related, yet separate ideas in mind 
when considering the implications of £0xoopía in the Bacchae. 

Let us now return to a closer view of the passage in which 


* Cf. Solon fr. 3.33: ebvouíg 6° sÜxocua xai dotia závr ' anopaiver; 
Thuc. 1.84.3: ztoAeguuxoí te xai edBovdoi dtd tò &Üxoouov yiyvóueða, tò uàv 
Ott aió!c ocqgoaívnc mAeiotov petéxer, alayóvgg ðè edwuyia ...; Xen. 
Const. Laced. 8.1: AAAd yàg Sti uv èv Xnxágvg uáAwxa neElOovrat traïs 
Goxaic te xai roig vóuoic, louev &xavrec. éyàruévro: o9ó0 ° &yyeurjoat oluat 
ztgótegov tov Avxodpyoy tavtny tv evtagiav xa0itávat nolv óuoyváduovag 
énoijoato tobs xgatiorous tay èv tH xóAet (where evrakia = meiOec@at toig 
vóuoic = evvouia); Arist. Pol. 1326a30: 6 te yàg véuos vá&ig tig ot., xal tH 
evvoulav dvayxaiov ebtagiay elvat... Cf. Grossmann (supra n. 3) 70ff. for a 
full discussion of all of these terms and their interrelationships. Cf. also Huart, 
Le vocabulaire de l'analyse psychologique dans l'oeuvre de Thucydide (Paris 
1968) 461 n.2. 

$ Cf. Od. 17.487: áv0gózov fow te xai sóvouígv égogáüvtec; Soph. Aj. 
711-13: Bedv / ô’ ad návðvra 0£aji ` 8E- / Avvo’ eXvouíacoéflov ueyíotg. 
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the phrase 0aügu ° ideiv evxoouiacg appears. The meaning of the 
word evxoouia is not only further defined by a careful de- 
scription of the Bacchants' activities in vv. 680ff., but is also 
paralleled by the tightly organized antithetical structure of the 
language itself. The passage opens in vv. 681-82 with a gram- 
matically balanced description of the tripartite arrangement of 
the @fagou: 


dv nox’ évdg uàv A?vovór, tod devtégov 
ufjvyo Ayatn of, toitov ð’ 'Ivà yogoð. 


These lines immediately present to the reader a picture of care- 
ful organization, which is further emphasized by a detailed 
description of the exhausted maidens: 


ai pév ztoóc EAadtnsg vit’ épgeíoaoat popny, 
aid’ év Ógvóc pissoat ztgóc Edw xóga 
ixi Badotoa acqoóvoc, où% óc od qnc 
Qvopgévag xoatio. xai Awrot pogw 
05oàv xa0 ' BAnv Kénow nonuouévas. 
[684-88] 


The word oogoóvoc, which may be taken as another aspect 
of e)xoouía, further reinforces the notion of order in this 
passage. Every word or phrase in vv. 684-86 has an almost 
exact parallel in its counterpart, with allowance given for 
variatio: at uév is answered by ai dé, med¢ éAátQc ... qófqv 
by êv ópvóc qóAAo10t and ztgóc né6q, võt” éoetcacat by xága 
... Badotoat. The symmetry of these lines is interrupted only 
by the word eix# (v. 686), which stands diametrically opposed 
to the connotation of oo goóvog and to the notion of order in 
the passage as a whole,’ and by the substitution of an 


* The words eix# and cwyedvw¢ when used together appear to be an 
oxymoron. However, a fragment of Heraclitus may reveal the same paradox- 
ical contrast of order and disorder in much the same language: orso odoua 
ein} x£xvuévov ó xáAAv toc ... [6] xdauog (fr. 124DK). This fragment has 
been the object of frequent scholarly dispute, and neither the wording of the 
fragment nor its intent is clear. Cf. for example I. B. McDiarmid, “Note on 
Heraclitus, fragment 124," AJPh 62 (1941) 492-94 and P. Friedlander, 
‘‘Heracliti Frag. 124," AJPh 63 (1942) 336, who read oóo£ for oáoua and 
assign xóopoc to Theophrastus rather than Heraclitus. G. S. Kirk, Heraclitus, 
the Cosmic Fragments (Cambridge 1962) 82, accepts their reading and 
interpretation of the fragment. M. Marcovich, Heraclitus (Merida, Venezuela 
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accusative-infinitive construction after @¢ où qc for the 
expected participle (vv. 686ff.). This break in the symmetry 
appears contrived, and the jarring word eix7, which intrudes 
on the logic of the thought, is paralleled by a break in the 
grammatical logic. The reasons for this will be discussed later 
in the paper. 

The Bacchants are then aroused from their sleep by Agave, 
and they leap up, 0atu ` ióetv edxoopiac.® This phrase is suc- 
ceeded by a lengthy passage describing in minute detail the 
donning of the ritual Bacchic garb:? 

xai medta uàv xa0sicav eig Ouovs xóuag 
veflgíóag t’ àveore(AavO " oaiiy áuuórov 
otvdecou ' éAéAvto, xai xataotintoucs óogdc 
peor xateChoarto Aiyudoat yévuv. 
ai ó ' àyxéóAauot Óogxáó ' 7) oxóuvovc Aóxov 
ayolous ëyovoar Aeuxóv édidooayv yáAa, 
Õoaiç veotóxoiç uaotóc Hv azagyàv Ett 
Boéqn Aurobooug: &ni ô’ EGevto xtoaivous 
otepavous Oovds te uíAaxóg T?” àv0soqógov. 
Qvooor óé tu; AaBoto’ Exatoev ç nérQav, 
Oev dgoaddys datos éxzt9óà votis: 
Gddn è vaeOnx’® ig nédov xaOHxE yÅ, 
xai thde xonvny taviz ^ olvov Ged: 
oas è Aevxot mbuatosg 26606 nagy, 
adxootot daxtbiAotor Ó.aud oa. x0óva 
yáAaxtoc onog eiyov: é ÔÈ xicoívov 
Odigowv yAvxeiat uéAuoc ÉoratGov Qoa. 
[695-711] 


1967) 548ff., accepts Diels’ emendation of oág£ to oógua and includes xóauoc 
as part of the fragment. If we accept this reading, xóopoc would carry the 
same connotation of orderliness which eeqgóveogc has in Bacch. 686. Marco- ` 
vich, 550-51, suggests that in this fragment Heraclitus is defending the idea of 
cosmic order and rebuking the notions of disorder which were supported by 
one of the opposing philosophers or philosophical schools. It is possible, 
however, that Heraclitus himself is propounding a theory of order in apparent 
randomness. This, at any rate, is what I take to be the point of Euripides' use 
of eix# and owpedvwes in Bacch. 686: order can appear to the observer to be a 
random arrangement. 

8 Cf. E. R. Dodds, Euripides’ Bacchae (Oxford 1960) 162-63 in his note on 
vv. 692-94; *'a strange sight for its ordered calm''; R. P. Winnington-Ingram, 
Euripides and Dionysus (Amsterdam 1969) 92: ‘‘a marvel of good order to 
behold." 

? The orderliness of this scene has an analogue in the arming scenes in the 
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Vv. 695-98 are composed of three phrases in a triadic arrange- 
ment, each containing one main verb in the aorist with an 
object and qualifying phrases, and each clause longer than the 
one preceding it: xai mom@ta uiv ... xóuac, vefoíóag ... 
&AéAvto, xai xataotixtouc ... yévuv. Vv. 704ff. contain 
another tightly arranged series of phrases in triadic form, each 
describing in detail the specific task of one of the Bacchants: 
0$900v ... votic, dAAg ... Gedc, oag ... eiyov. The 
Enatoev èg nérgav of v. 704 is echoed by the é¢ ztéóov xa059xe 
yc of v. 706. Further, in the extended descriptions appended 
to each set of phrases, there is great emphasis given to liquid in 
varying forms: dgoo0ddn¢ tdatog ... votis (v. 705), xgrjvgv 
... otvov (v. 707), yázaxroc éouoóg (v. 710). Once again, the 
grammatical symmetrv is broken in the third part of the triad 
by an extension in length and a reordering of the words. 

This e?xoouía of both activity and grammatical structure 
might be expected in a passage which is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the activities of the Bacchants in their peaceful aspect. 
One would not, however, expect the same symmetry in a pas- 
sage which dwells on the opposite aspect of this religion, on 
*black Maenadism,' and which is characterized by a rush of 
frenetic activity emphasized by the use of óoóuo (v. 727), 


Hiad. Cf. Hl. 16.130ff. (the arming of Patroclus) and Ji. 19.369ff. (the arming of 
Achilles), two almost identizal passages which give the suggestion of order not 
only by the use of xe@ta, Órórttgov, Exeira, but also by the perfectly 
balanced word placement: 


" Qc gáto, IHátooxAoz óé xopócotto vópozu yaAxó. 130 

xvnuióac uiv ztgàra zegi výpo £0nxe 

xaAác, àpgyvo£ousuwv érziogvoíoic dgaovíag 

ótóregov at Odonxa xol orijücoouw Eóvve 

xoixlhov dotegdevta zxoóóxeoc Alaxidao. 

augi ô ° do” duo.owr BáAevo Eigos deyuedniov 135 

yaineoy, abtag Eneita aáxoc uéya te otiflagóv te- 

«gari O° èn’ ipOium xuvénv edtuxtov sOnxev 

innovow: óswwóv ÔÈ Aógog xabdmegbev Évevev. 

Hi. 16.130-38] 

Note the placement of the objects in the first sentence of each couplet 
(«vguióac, v. 131, 00pnxa., v. 133, £ígoc, v. 135, xvvégv, v. 137), along with 
the sequential adverb, finite verb in the aorist and prepositional phrase 
denoting the area on which the armor was placed (vv. 131-32 and 133-34 are 
particularly symmetrical), with the postponement of adjectives and qualifying 
phrases until the second verse of the couplet. 
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ópgouáóegc (v. 731), Óoóuo (v. 748), péow and its compounds: 
Ó.eqógovv (v. 739), dtepogotyto (v. 746), óiégegov (v. 754), 
Epegov (v. 758), pegduevor (v. 759), and many other kinetic 
verbs. Nevertheless, after the opening lines of the section, vv. 
734-36, the reader encounters a description of the varying 
phases of the ozagayuóg which causes this part of their 
activity to appear as organized as their peaceful tasks: 


xai THY MEV àv ztigoceióeg EVONAOV nógv 
uvxouévgv Éyovoav v yegoiv dixa, 
Gdhat ÔÈ ÓauáAac Ó.egógovv ozagáyuaotv. 
cides 0° àv i) nAeÓQ ` 1) Ó(ygAov ÉuBaotv 
Ointouev °? ĞVW te xal xatw: xoeuaotó. ÔÈ 
ota’ bx’ &Aáraug àvazegvouév * auat. 
tavoot 0° opouorai xàc xégag 0vuobusvoi 
TO ztoóo0ev éogáAAovto Ned yaiav óéuac, 
uvotáat yElow@v ayouevot veavidwy. 
[737-45] 


The triadic sequence in this passage progresses from xai trjv 
uàv àv zooctióeg e009ÀAov nógv / uvxonévgv Éyovoav èv 
yeooiv diya (vv. 737-38)!? to GAdas 08 ÓóauáAag dtepdgovy 
ozagáyuaow (v. 739) to tatgo. 6° tBorotai xàg xégagc 
Ovuoúuevor / tÒ zoóo0ev éooáAAovro ztpóc yaiav óéuag (vv. 
743-44). The arrangement in this section is not as obviously 
symmetrical as in the sections discussed above, but nonethe- 
less, there is an undeniable progression in the madness and 
enormity of the acts, and an attention given to describing each 
scene discretely which retards the frenzied activity and gives 
the impression of greater sanity and order than we expect in a 
azaoayuós. 

What can be Euripides' purpose in setting before us a de- 
scription of the wild Bacchants which is, both in content and 
grammatical structure, a model of &0xoouía? Why does he 
upset the symmetry in particular places? These questions must 
be viewed in the wider context of the play as a whole, and with 
special regard for the prevailing opinions of both Pentheus and 
the Messenger. Euripides has, from the outset of the play, 
provided us with a conflicting picture of the Bacchants. In the 


10 Dodds, following Reiske, prefers the reading £Axovoav . . . diya here to 
Éyovoav ... óíya. Cf. Dodds (supra n. 8) 167, note to vv. 737-38. 
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zópgoóoc, in the midst of delight in the unbounding joy and 
happiness which the Dionysiac religion promises to its de- 
votees,!! we are given occasional hints of the dark and 
potentially violent aspect of this religion in phrases of striking 
contrast: dui dé vágOrxag bPototas / óovo$60 ' (vv. 113-14); 
&yo£$ov / aiua tgayoxióvov, óuogáyov yágw (vv. 137-38). 
These are, as Winnington-Ingram states, notes of transient dis- 
cord in an otherwise completely harmonious and unified pas- 
sage.!? The god whom these Bacchants worship, however, is 
single-minded in his purpose,'? and when he appears to vacil- 
` ate throughout the play, this is only to gain a subtle mastery 
over his intended victim, Pentheus. If then the god himself is 
sure of his goal from the beginning, we might expect his de- 
votees, who take their cues from Dionysus, to borrow his 
single-mindedness. The elements in the Dionysiac religion 
which appear to be striking contrasts and which give rise to 
such apparent paradoxes as the coupling of £ixzj and owgpodvws 
in the passage under consideration are simply apparent 
' deviations from a pattern of logic seen as paradoxes only by 
the uninitiates. That there is a very clear order inherent in the 
Dionysiac religion, and a close observance of ritual practice is 
evident from the descriptions of the activities of both Dionysus 
himself and the Bacchants. They pursue a carefully circum- 
scribed sequence of events, understood by all who have full 
knowledge of the rites of this religion, those who are truly 
blessed: uáxag, óoric evdainwy / tehetac Pedy eióOg / Biotay 
aytotevet ... (vv. 72-74). They subscribe to an order which 
they try to impose on their adversaries, but which cannot be 
understood by any except the true adherents of the religion. 
Ironically, in the scene of the persuasion of Pentheus following 
the First Messenger Speech, a scene which is rife with 
ambiguities and double-entendres, Pentheus asks Dionysus: 
TÒ Ócóregov O& oyua tod xóouov tí pot; (v. 832). In this 
passage, xóouoc means ‘‘adornment’’ to Pentheus, but has a 
deeper significance for the scene as a whole, echoing as it does 
the edxoouia of v. 693. Dionysus, in his speech closing this 
section of the play, repeats xdauoc again (v. 857), claiming that 


11 Cf, vv. 66-67, 73-82, 105-13, 135-67. 
12 Winnington-Ingram (supra n. 8) 12-13, 34-35, 38-39, 66-68. 
13 Cf. vv. 47-54. 
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he will fit the xóouov on Pentheus which he will wear to 
Hades. The final order of the Dionysiac religion will be 
imposed on Pentheus, who will only come to understand it 
immediately before his death at the hands of the Bacchants.!^ 

In the scene directly following this, after the interval of a 
choral ode, in which the dressing of Pentheus in ritual garb 
occurs, the verb xoouéw is used with the same ambiguity as it 
had in the previous scene. When Pentheus, in v. 934, says to 
Dionysus: ióoó, o) xdouet- ooi yàg àvaxtíusc0a On, he 
means by this that Dionysus should dress him in the appro- 
priate ritual garb because he is dependent upon him to do so. 
To Dionysus, however, Pentheus' request is one for divine 
order, also a part of the ritual of the religion, but not one as 
easily transferable as the garb, and the word dvaxeiuec@a here 
carries a notion of dedication as well as dependency. This use 
of xdouet is supported within its context by óg0ov (v. 933), 
göç (v. 938) and é&fc (v. 935), all words denoting order. 
Then, in v. 940, Dionysus makes the surprising statement that 
Pentheus will soon see the Bacchants zaoa Aóyov odgoovas.. 
Dionysus knows that the Bacchants are oógoovec and that 
they exhibit more wisdom and order in their actions than those 
outside of the religion do, but to Pentheus this ovqoooóvry 
would seem totally unexpected and incomprehensible. 

This is exactly the same conflict of thought which the Mes- 
senger experiences upon viewing a group in orderly and peace- 
ful repose whom he knows, by hearsay, to be unpredictable 
and frenzied, and it is this conflict which gives rise to his 
description of the Bacchants as @atu’ ideiv edxoouiag (v. 
693). The oo 9ooo?vy of the Bacchants is clearly emphasized 
by both the grammatical order, which reflects the physical 
order, and by words such as óg0óg and é&9c which repeat and 
maintain this important theme. 

Etxoouia carries both its military and political connotations 
in this passage, and in both senses it is used ironically. In its 
military sense, it serves to reinforce our impression of the 
paradoxically warlike nature of the Bacchants. We have been 
told by Pentheus that these women are disorderly, mad and 


14 The occurrence of éudv@avev (v. 1113) is the first time that any positive 
form of this verb or related words is used of Pentheus. 
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profligate,!5 yet to the Messenger they appear as an army, 
possessed of a well-ordered and purposeful spirit, and worthy: 
of the term evxoouia, which is similar to the word applied by 
Aeschylus to the Greek army, xóguoç.!6 The comparison of 
the Bacchants to an army should come as no surprise to the 
reader inasmuch as Dionysus, in his opening speech, has 
employed the same sort of terminology of his own band of 
Maenads in his threats against an unyielding Thebes.!? Pen- 
theus, however, would apply this term, or a similar one, to his 
own army of Thebans whom he repeatedly threatens to lead 
out against Dionysus and his band of women.!? 

On the other hand, the notion of edxoouia recalls its connec- 
tion with edvouia. The concept of law, vóuoc, is essential to 
the Bacchae, and finds constant play particularly in the choral 
odes. Pentheus views himself as the ruler and protector of 
Thebes, and feels that it is incumbent upon him to root out all 
that which is impious and lawless in his city. The chorus, how- 
ever, brands him &0cov, &vouov and &óuxov,!? and even his 
grandfather, Cadmus, cautions him not to exceed the bounds 
of law: oix£t .. . ur) Ovoate vv vóuov.?? How can Pentheus 
be both @vouoc and the upholder of Theban law and order? 
The apparent contradiction here can be removed by defining 
more closely the chorus’ concept of vóuog. In the Third 
Stasimon, the chorus reflects on the incontrovertible power of 
the divine, and the relentless nature of divine justice. They 
claim that the gods track down the man who is impious 


15 Bacch. 215-25, 352-54, 485-88. 

16 Aesch. Pers. 400. 

17 Cf. Bacch. 50-52, especially v. 52, where Dionysus claims: £vváyo 
nuaiváci orpgargAatóv. Dionysus uses military terminology once again in v. 
837 in trying to dissuade Pentheus from leading his army against the Maenads: 
GAA’ alua Ojos :-avuflaÀQv Báxyai; udyny. Pentheus at this point unwit- 
tingly accepts Dionysus' assessment of the Bacchants as an army and alters 
his plan of action. 

18 Bacch. 228-32, 780-85, 796-97. 

1? Bacch. 1015. Cf. also vv. 997-1010, where the chorus castigates one 
(Pentheus) who acts against Dionysus ddfw yvdua xagavóuo t’ óoyà [v. 
997}. 

20 Bacch. 331. Aristotle (Rh. 1.13.82) distinguishes between ió:oc vóuosc, 
the law of the community, and xotvdc vduoc, the universal law of nature. The 
latter is the kind of vóuoc which is in force throughout the Bacchae, and it is 
this which Pentheus so blindly ignores. 
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(Goszrov) and who acts outside of the traditional rules.?! At 
the close of the antistrophe, they declare: 


xoóga yao dandva voui- 
eiv ioydv t60 ° Éyew, 
6 ti not’ doa tò Óouuóviov, 
TÓ T’ ÈV yoóvo uaxoQ vópuuov 
del qoe. TE 7teguxóc. 
[893-96] 


The meaning of these words is unclear and several solutions 
have been proposed for them.?? Dodds feels that the chorus is 
anticipating Plato's solution of the vóuoc — ptots controversy 
in this passage, that is, that vóuoc and úo are not two 
separate ideas but that vóuoc is grounded in q?oig.?? I believe 
that the translation and interpretation of Sandys is more nearly 
right: “It costs but little to hold that that has (sovereign) 
power, whate'er it be that is more than mortal, and in the long 
ages is upheld by law and grounded in nature." ró v ' év yodv@ 
uaxodQ vóuuuov and dei pice. ve memuxds are further descrip- 
tions of rò Óauuóviov; the chorus here defines divine power as 
something which has long been accepted by mortals and is 
rooted in nature and in the universe. It assumes universal 
proportions, and is a power which touches all men equally 
both from within and without, both in terms of human law and 
a universal law of nature. The idea of vóuoc appears earlier in 
the play as well, in the First Stasimon, where the chorus says 


21 Bacch. 882ff.: où / yàg xotioaóv nore tv vóuov / yryvdoxetv xor) xai 
pehetav [vv. 890-92]. 

?2 Cf. Dodds (supra n. 8) 189-90. Dodds translates vv. 895-96 as follows: 
‘and to consider what has been accepted through long ages (to be) an eternal 
truth and grounded in nature." Others translate and interpret this difficult 
passage in very different ways. Sandys, for example, translates vv. 893-96 “It 
costs but little to hold that rhat has (sovereign) power whate’er it be that is 
more than mortal, and in the long ages is upheld by law and grounded in 
natüre.'" He and others seem to equate the notions of vóuog and qóoic which 
elsewhere are antithetical. On this question of vóuog and qoi, cf. F. 
Heinimann, Nomos und Physis. Herkunft und Bedeutung einer Antithese im 
griechischen Denken des 5 Jahrhunderts (Basel 1945) 166ff. and M. Gigante, 
" Koatóv vóuoc in Euripide," Dioniso 18 (1955) 128ff. Cf. also the remarks of 
Winnington-Ingram (supra n. 8) 110-12. 

23 Plato Laws 890D; cf. Dodds (supra n. 8) note on vv. 895-96 and 
Winnington-Ingram (supra n. 8) 112. 
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that only an unfortunate end (rò réAog Óvotvyía) can come to.a 
man of lawless folly (àvóuov ... àágpgootvac).?^ The chorus 
refers through its generalizations to Pentheus, the man who 
has no awareness of the universal laws symbolized by Dio- 
nysus, and who consequently follows a path of blind folly. 
Euripides seems to be equating eóvouía with owgeootvn in 
this passage; if the man who is Gvouog has àgooo$vy then 
the man who does know and follow the vóuog must have 
aoqoooóvy. All of the words and concepts which have been 
discussed above, then, come together to form the basis of the 
Dionysiac religion: £0xoouía, eóvouía, cwpoeootvn, evoéífeiua. 
They form, in a sense, one unified larger concept which 
subsumes the individual notions and which is the foundation of 
the religion which Pentheus rejects. Yet, ironically, the ideas 
of order, law and rationality inherent in edxoouia, £0vouía and 
owgoootvvn are radically altered. The vóuog which the Bac- 
chants and Dionysus accept is bound to qois, nature, and is 
simply a codification of the dictates of universal nature to 
man's inner spirit. The xóouog is üxoapogc, if I may borrow a 
popular saying;?5 it is in a certain sense an order inherent in 
man and in nature, but not rationality as we know it. Dionysus, 
in v. 484, says that the customs of the foreigners are different 
from those of the Greeks (oi vóuoi óà dtdgogor); this aware- 
ness of the relativity of vópo: is also a clear statement by 
Dionysus that, although vóuo: might seem to be different and 
even evil to an outsider such as Pentheus, they still have their 
own validity. Thus, his vóuoc, the universal law, is repugnant 
to Pentheus and the other uninitiates, but its validity is proven 
in the end. 

Neither Pentheus nor the Messenger is capable of seeing or 
comprehending the internal law and order of the Bacchants, 
the xóouog and the vóuog, because they are duaGeic,?® and 


24 Bacch. 386ff. 
25 Cf. Sophocles fr. 846P: 


où xóouoc, otx, © tajpov, ald’ axoouia 
gaivort’ àv elvai adv te uagyótngg qosváv. 
Cf. also AP 9.323.3: xóauov à&xoguov. These, of course, mean something 
very different from my interpretation of the phrase. 
26 The two words uav0ávo and óoáo and their cognates occur frequently in 
the Bacchae. Cf. v. 480: duaGei, v. 490: duaGias, v. 657: ngpdta tobs Adyous 
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confuse the apparent order of their world with the true and 
higher order imposed on the initiates and uninitiates alike by 
divine law. It is this order which Euripides reveals to us at the 
end of the play as incontrovertible and incomprehensible to all 
those outside of the Dionysiac religion, but which is, neverthe- 
less, imposed upon all humans as a universal law, a law not to 
be understood or opposed but simply accepted as a manifesta- 
tion of divine will. It is this law to which Dionysus refers in v. 
1349, when he says to Cadmus: máa: váóe Zedo obuds 
énévevoev matno, which Agave in v. 1350 finally accepts as 
dédoxta, and which Dionysus describes as deg dvayxaiws 
#yeu (v. 1351). 


BanBARA K. Gorp 
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uáðe, v. 502: oùx eicogds, v. 912: dgay v. 914: S@Onri, v. 918: ógàv, v. 924: 
óoác, ópàv, v. 927: ógóv, v. 1050: do@uev, ópduevoi v. 1058: dod, v. 1060: 
dooots, V. 1062: oru ^, v. 1063: ded, v. 1075: bpOn, xarcióe. 


TWO STAGE DIRECTIONS FOR EURIPIDES 


I. 


Electra 898ff. Orestes enters carrying the head of Aegisthus, as 
we have been told he would (855f.), and offers it to Electra to 
do with as she sees fit. After some little hesitation, she ac- 
quiesces, and in the fifty lines that follow addresses all her 
words to Aegisthus. Where is the head during this speech? 
This would seem to be an obvious question at this point, but in 
fact almost nobody asks it, and Denniston, who does, answers 
it incorrectly:! ‘‘Orestes probably flings [the head] to the 
ground at 899, the body remaining in the background"' (J. D. 
Denniston, Euripides, Electra [Oxford 1939], ad 894-95). That 
this cannot be so seems clear from two considerations. (1) For 
Orestes to throw the head (which would of course be a dummy 
head wearing the mask of Aegisthus) would allow for the pos- 
sibility of its rolling face down—an intolerable position for the 
scene that follows. (2) Even with the mask face up, the scene 
would play badly. Electra would have either to direct her 
words downwards, which would make for difficulty in hearing, 
or to look at the audience while apostrophizing the severed 
head. 

A much better answer is that Electra holds the head aloft as 
she speaks. This not only disposes of the objections raised 
above, but also produces a scene that accentuates Electra’s 
character and mood. In passage after passage, Euripides has 
shown Electra to be mentally unbalanced:? witness her profess- 
ed martyrdom (57f.), her continuous state of mourning, as 


1 Denniston also errs in comparing Orestes’ disfigurement of the body 
with the respect granted fallen enemies in battle (ad 896-98). It was in fact 
customary for murderers, as opposed to soldiers, to mutilate the bodies of their 
victims, in order that their spirits not return to haunt them; cf. Aeschylus Cho. 
436 and Sophocles El. 445 (with Jebb’s note and collection of ancient tes- 
timony in an appendix), where, it will be noted, the mutilation is performed by 
Aegisthus, who like Orestes considered himself to have acted as the just 
avenger of his father. 

? This at least is my reading of the character of Electra, for which what 
follows is the skeleton of an argument. I am aware that other opinions are held. 
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evidenced by her closely shorn head (108, 148, 241), her 
choice of ragged clothing (185), her inability to recognize what 
is before her eyes (e.g., Orestes' scar, 573f.; the servant, 
765ff.), and her inconsistency in describing her own cir- 
cumstances (compare her refusal to accept the chorus's invita- 
tion to a festival with her complaint that she is àvéogroc isodv 
xai yooóv tytwpévy, 301). All this would be crowned by a 
scene that for dramatic tension would compare with Salome's 
dance with the head of John the Baptist. (I am thinking in 
particular of Strauss's Salome.) And, if only to show that 
Euripides is capable of calling for such a scene, we should also 
compare Agave's holding the head of Pentheus at the end of 
the Bacchae.? If I am right, this stage action does much to 
contribute to Electra's losing of her fears (cf. 751-69), so that 
she can now goad Orestes on to the next and more horrifying 
. murder of Clytemnestra. 


II. 


Hippolytus 601ff. Phaedra's longing for Hippolytus has been 
revealed to him by the nurse, as Phaedra learns by eavesdrop- 
ping at the palace door (565-90). Hinting at suicide, she disap- 
pears from our texts while Hippolytus and the nurse move 
their argument outside (601-68). Phaedra speaks again at 669, 
cursing her fate and berating the nurse. The nature of Hip- 
polytus' and the nurse's conversation demands that Phaedra not 
be visible to them.* Where she is, however, is a question that 


3 Illustrations of which may be found in L. Curtius, "Pentheus," Berl. 
Winckelmannsprog. 88 (1929) Abb. 17, 18; and J. D. Beazley, JHS 31 (1911) pl. 
xvii. According to a tentative suggestion of V. G. Haupt, Comm. Ar- 
cheologicae in Aes., Diss. Phil. Halenses 13 (1897) 147, at the end of Aes- 
chylus's Bassarai, a muse appears holding the head of Orpheus. This interpre- 
tation, however, goes beyond the evidence (collected as fr. 83 Mette). The 
scenes with the head of Pentheus and of John the Baptist have been derived 
from a common origin by J. E. Harrison, ‘‘The Head of John the Baptist," CR 
30 (1916), 216-19. We should also note the anecdote at the end of Plutarch's 
Crassus, where Crassus's head, recently severed, is fortuitously brought in 
during a performance of the Bacchae and employed as the head of Pentheus. 

* Nevertheless, both Wilamowitz, Griechische Tragódien I (Berlin 1907) 
155, 189, and L. Méridier, Hippolyte d’ Euripide (Paris 1935) 124, say that 
Hippolytus is aware of Phaedra's presence, which he refuses to acknowledge, 
except at 665, where Wilamowitz's stage direction reads ‘‘Mit einem Blick auf 
Phaidra."' 
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has been answered in different ways. W. D. Smith, ‘‘Staging in 
the Central Scene of the Hippolytus," TAPA 91(1960) 162-77, 
says that she leaves at 600 and returns at 668,° arguing that 
Phaedra seems unaware of Hippolytus's promise to keep silent 
(164f.). This promise, however, is preceded by the famous line, 
"My tongue swore, not my mind,” the shocking force of which 
we have well documented. The promise itself, moreover, is 
less than absolute: 


Osdoouat ÔÈ ovv mateds uoAQv modi 661 
NOs viv z000ó631 , xai Ov xai óéozowa OF.... 
óAot006. 664 


There is no reason for anyone, let alone someone in Phaedra's 
state of mind, to trust Hippolytus to remain silent. One can, 
moreover, argue that while Phaedra either may have overheard 
Hippolytus inside the palace saying that he would tell his father, or 
it is safe to infer this, in fact she did not transmit this to the chorus 
and heard it first at 610ff. 

If so, Phaedra continues to eavesdrop. From what position? 
D. Grene, Euripides I (Chicago 1955) 188, has her leave and 
“conceived of as listening from behind the door during the 
entire conversation between the nurse and Hippolytus." While 
this is not impossible, it seems without point to have the audi- 
ence realize at 668 that Phaedra has been listening all this time. 
It is far better to have her in view of the audience while hidden 
from Hippolytus and the nurse. W. S. Barrett, Euripides, Hip- 
polytus (Oxford 1964) ad 601-15, says only that ‘‘we must im- 
agine her cowering somewhere at the side.’ Others attempt to 
be more specific: Méridier would keep her on her couch from 
her entrance on (114ff.). N. C. Hourmaziades, Production and 
Imagination in Euripides (Athens 1965) 28, says that Phaedra 
'*could recoil in horror from the door and cower in the corner 
formed by the central projection and the rest of the facade, or 
behind a column."'6 And, according to M. Ragone, Euripide, 


5 So also E. Reisch and L. E. Matthei; cf. Smith 162 n. 2 for references. 

$ For an illustration of g theatrical scene of eavesdropping from behind a 
column, see H. Bulle, "Eine Skenographie," Berl. Winckelmannsprog. 94 
(1934). 
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Ippolito (Naples 1968) 81, Phaedra goes off to one side of the 
theatrical space, the chorus going off to the other. 

There is no point in merely adding to the number of equally 
possible locations. I trust, therefore, that the following sugges- 
tion will seem more plausible than the rest. Throughout the 
play, the audience sees statues of Artemis and Aphrodite, 
which are, moreover, several times in the course of the play 
addressed or referred to (cf. Barrett, 154). As the statue of 
Aphrodite stands close to the palace door (xtAaiot cai épéo- 
tyxev Kózgic, 101), precisely where Phaedra was eavesdrop- 
ping, it not only provides immediate cover, it also (and this is 
where I think my suggestion an improvement) offers an obvi- 
ously symbolic place of refuge for the love-struck Phaedra.’ 


DAVID SIDER 
University or ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ILL. 


71 am grateful to Bernard M. W. Knox for a critical reading of an earlier 
draft of this paper. 


CATULLAN ECHOES IN AENEID 6.333-36 


Vergil’s use of the device of allusion to earlier poetry in 
order to increase the meaning of his own poetry is well recog- 
nized by scholars. The purpose of this short essay is first to 
point out a dual allusion to the poetry of Catullus in lines 
333-36 of the sixth book of the Aeneid and then to try to 
suggest what Vergil may have intended by creating the allu- 
sion.! 

It is necessary to recall the context. Aeneas stands still (line 
331) on the banks of the Stvx pitying the lot of the unburied 
dead, who are doomed to wander for a hundred years before 
Charon will transport them across. Among them he sees two of 
his companions who were lost at sea: 


cernit ibi maestos et mortis honore carentis 

Leucaspim et Lyciae ductorem classis Oronten 

quos simul a Troia ventosa per aequora vectos 

obruit Auster aqua involvens navemque virosque. 
Aeneid 6.333-36 


He does not approach and commiserate with them, however, 
for his attention is caught up at once by his helmsman, 
Palinurus: 


ecce gubernator sese Palinurus agebat 
Aeneid 6.337 


1 For Vergil's use of Catullus see in particular: W. D. Ward, '' Vergil's Debt 
to Catullus," Post-Graduate and Wooster Quarterly (Wooster, Ohio, 1899) 
180-202; C. N. Cole, De Vergilio Catulli Imitatore, unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
tation, Harvard University, 1901; E. K. Rand, "Catullus and the Augustans,"' 
ASCP 17 (1906) 15-30; L. Hermann, “Le Poème 64 de Catulle et Virgile,” 
REL 8 (1930) 211ff.; R.E.H. Westendorp-Boerma, ‘‘Vergil’s Debt to Catul- 
lus,” Acta Classica 1 (1958) 51-63; G. Gonnelli, **Presenza di Catullo in Ver- 
gilio,” GIF 15 (1962) 225-53; D. Knecht, ‘‘ Virgile et ses modèles latins," AC 36 
(1963) 491ff.; W. Clausen, "Catullus and Callimachus," HSCP 74 (1970) 85-94; 
J. Ferguson, ‘‘Catullus and Virgil," PVS 11 (1971-72) 25-47 and the bibliog- 
raphy listed in footnote 1 on page 41; M. Wigodsky, Vergil and Early Latin 
Poetry, Hermes Einzelschrift 24 (Wiesbaden 1972) 126-31. Ward alone finds an 
allusion to poem 46 in Vergil's work, to line 3 in Georg. 2.330 (194). Gonnelli 
(228-31) draws attention to some general similarities between poem 46 and - 
Catalepton IV and V. 
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Though Aeneas' glimpse of Leucaspis and Orontes is a fleet- 
ing one and the lines devoted to it are correspondingly few, 
echoes of two poems of Catullus give the lines resonance by 
providing a rich set of associations. The poems in question are 
46 and 101. Both are poems of farewell; but there is an impor- 
tant contrast of mood between them—the one is a poem of joy 
and hope, the other of grief and despair. 

Poem 101, a hauntingly beautiful expression of irrevocable 
separation and loss, which is summed up by its final line 


atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale, 
begins 

multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus. 
That line 335 of Aeneid 6, 


quos simul a Troia ventosa per aequora vectos 


ww 


recalls the first line of the Catullan poem has been noted by, 
among others, E. Norden.? It has not been noticed, however, 
that the opening of this same line also recalls poem 46, line 10. 
Catullus concludes poem 46, a joyous welcome to the ap- 
proach both of Spring and of his journey home, with a farewell 
to his companions: 


o dulces comitum valete coetus, 
longe quos simul a domo profectos 
diversae varie viae reportant. 
Catullus 46.9-11 


The similarity of the word order . . .quos simul a Troia. . .vec- 
tos obruit Auster to ... quos simul a domo profectos . . . viae 
reportant, the use of the collocation quos simul a, which oc- 
curs only here in the Aeneid, and the assonance of 'v' ensure 
that the allusion to poem 46 is intentional. In addition, as in 
poem 46, where simul is opposed to diversae varie viae, so 


? E. Norden, Aeneis VI^ (Stuttgart 1957) 228, who observes, because of the 
violation of Hermann's Bridge, that Catullus probably did not originate the 
phrase. D. O. Ross, Style and Tradition in Catullus (Cambridge, Mass., 1969) 
130, however, suggests that it is significant that the violation occurs in what is, 
in essence, a literary version of a Roman epitaph. Ferguson (‘‘Catullus and 
Virgil," PVS 11) does not mention this passage in discussing Vergil's use of 
Catullus 101 on pages 32-33. 
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here in the Aeneid, simul signifies una cum rather than eodem 
tempore, the point of emphasis being, not that they set sail ‘‘at 
the same time," but rather that they set out from Troy ‘‘to- 
gether," but have been separated by death. A final and more 
general similarity, each of these passages involves a sea jour- 
ney between Italy and the Troad. 

In poem 101 Catullus emphasizes the finality of death and the 
loss which it entails, while in 46 he employs the image of the 
return of Spring to evoke a joyful sense of rebirth and hope of 
being together once again. Vergil, it appears, has carefully 
juxtaposed in line 335 echoes of these two poems with their 
conflicting emotions as a means of suggesting Aeneas’ emo- 
tions. Indeed, it seems appropriate and characteristic of the 
intensity of Vergil's style that the very words employed to 
describe Aeneas' glimpse of his lost companions also contain, 
by virtue of the dual reminiscence of Catullus, strong emotional 
overtones expressive of what Aeneas must feel, but is not 
allowed (as so often) to express—namely, his momentary joy at 
seeing his former comrades coupled with his intense sorrow at 
their loss.? Furthermore, the moving sense of farewell in these 
lines provides an especially effective introduction to the 
Palinurus episode; for, it is in the encounter with Palinurus, his 
helmsman, and leave taking from him that Aeneas' farewell to 
the life of wandering is made explicit. 


Addendum 

It is notable that of the four other references in Vergil's 
poetry to the first line of Catullus 101, another occurs in the 
sixth Aeneid at line 692.4 The context is the carefully com- 
posed speech of Anchises welcoming Aeneas. 


*venisti tandem, tuaque expectata parenti 
688 vicit iter durum pietas? datur ora tueri, 
nate, tua et notas audire et reddere voces? 


3 After writing this, I noticed the following comment by J. Conington a- 
propos of simul in line 335 (J. Conington and H. Nettleship, P. Vergili Maronis 
Opera, vol. H [1884] 469-70): ‘*. . .surely it [simul] has peculiar force, showing 
what passed through Aeneas' mind and drew his tears, the thought that these 
men had been with him throughout his seven years’ wanderings.” 

4 The others are Georgic 1.206, Aeneid 1.376, and 7.228. 
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690 sic equidem ducebam animo rebarque futurum 
tempora dinumerans, nec me mea cura fefellit. 
692 quas ego te terras et quanta per aequora vectum 
accipio! quantis iactatum, nate, periclis! 
694 quam metui ne quid Libyae tibi regna nocerent!’ 
Aeneid 6.687-94 


The final section of this short speech (692-94), in which An- 
chises expresses the grave concern which he had felt for Aeneas' 
safety, is introduced by the reminiscence of Catullus 101. An- 
chises' emotions, so to speak, find expression and added dépth 
by recalling to the hearer the sense of separation and loss which 
Catullus had expressed at his brother's death. Note in particular 
how effectively the run-over of accipio recalls advenio in line 2 of 
Catullus 101. 

The recollection seems the more appropriate because An- 
chises’ expression of joy at the sight of his son must be tinged with 
sadness because it is so brief and because of the gulf that sepa- 
rates life and death—so beautifully expressed by: 


700 ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum; 
ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
702 par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 


lines which themselves recall the close of book 2 (lines 792-94) 
and the loss of Creusa. Thus, it seems significant that two of 
the four references to Catullus 101 in the Aeneid occur in book 
6, a book closely associated with the themes of poem 101: 
death, separation, and farewell.5 


S. V. TRACY 


THE Ouio STATE UNIVERSITY 


5] owe thanks to my colleagues J. T. Davis and D. N. Lacey for helpful 
comments on an early draft of this note, and to L. Edmunds who aided me in 
gaining access to the Cole thesis (see footnote 1). 
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The references to Domitian in the Punica of Silius are usu- 
ally considered as the servile flattery of hypocritical adulation. 
However, two passages (3.607-29: 14.686-88) seem to be clear 
indication of the poet's genuine admiration and respect for the 
emperor. Before discussing in detail these lines in the epic a 
brief survey of the conflicting evidence for the life of Silius will 
be revealing.! 

Ti. Catius Asconius Silius Italicus? was born about A.D. 28,3 
of a prominent family,* probably in north Italy (Patavium?).5 
He was consul ordinarius in 68,5 and apparently ended his 
official career as proconsul Asiae about 77/78,’ the highest 


! Cf. Klotz in RE s.v. "Silius 17," cols. 79-91 (1927); J. W. Duff, A Literary 
History of Rome in the Silver Age (New York 1927) 452-66; J. D. Duff, Loeb 
tr., 2 vols., (London 1934); M. Schanz, Geschichte der rómischen Literatur, 
rev. C. Hosius, 2 (4th ed., Munich 1935) 526-31; E. Wistrand, Die Chronologie 
der Punica des Silius Italicus, Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, 4 = 
Acta Universitatis Gothoburgensis, 62.9 (Góteborg 1956); Sir Ronald Syme, 
Tacitus (2 vols., Oxford 1958) 88f. et alibi; M. von Albrecht, Silius Italicus 
(Amsterdam 1964); A. N. Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny (Oxford 1966); 
D.W.T.C. Vessey, ‘‘Pliny, Martial, and Silius Italicus," Hermes 102 (1974) 
109-16. The text of Silius is cited from L. Bauer (Leipzig 1890-1892); that of 
Pliny from Sir Roger Mynors (Oxford 1963); that of Quintilian from M. Win- 
terbottom (Oxford 1970). 

? Four of his names are from the acta fratrum Arvalium: Dessau, ILS 5025, 
line 9. An inscription from the temple of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias in Caria, 
found in May 1934, adds Asconius. It is a ruling on the doves of the temple by 
Silius as proconsul: W. M. Calder CR 49 (1935) 216f.; MAMA 8 (1962) no. 411, 
p. 76. 

? Pliny's letter (3.7) which has been dated 100 or 101, was most probably 
written in 103, as Sherwin-White suggests: p. 41 (book-date Sept. 100 to 103), 
p. 226 (''a fair interval after late 99 . . .''), p. 758 (c. 103). 

* Syme (88, note 8) suggests that Ti. Catius Caesius Fronto (consul suffectus 
96) may have been a relative. 

5 D. J. Campbell, CR 50 (1936) 56-58 (on the basis of the name Asconius). 
Syme (597, note 3) Transpadane. 

$ E. M. Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Principates of Gaius, 
Claudius, and Nero (Cambridge 1967) 6. Ordinarius with P. Galerius Trachalus. 

? W. Eck. Senatoren von Vespasian bis Hadrian (Munich 1970) 82-83, 124, 
set 77/78 as the probable date of Silius’ proconsulship of Asia. The firm dates 
for Asia are T. Clodius Eprius Marcellus (cos. 62), 70/73 and M. Ulpius 
Traianus (cos. 70), 79/80. Four known proconsuls are M. Aponius Saturninus 
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honor a senator could receive. Between 88 and 96 Martial 
addressed six epigrams to him and referred to him in a 
seventh.® In 88 he addresses Silius as Castalidum decus 
sororum and compares him to Virgil (4.14). The whole epic 
was planned and portions had presumably already been writ- 
ten. Silius may already have given a recitatio of some pas- 
sages, and Martial may have been present. By 90 Martial says 
that his epigrams were in Silius' library (6.64.10). 

In 92 some books of the Punica (volumina) had been pub- 
lished, and again Silius is equated with Virgil. Martial also 
looks to the past and compares Silius to Cicero for his 
speeches in the Centumviral court (7.63). When Silius ceased 
his practice there is uncertain, but he was probably active at 
least until his departure for Asia, more probably for some 
years thereafter.? 

In 93 Martial calls upon the Muses to intercede with Domi- 
tian for a third consulship for the family of the poet (8.66). The 
poet's elder son, Decianus, had gained that office from the 
emperor,!^ and Martial hopes that the younger son, Severus, 
might likewise be favored. In the following year Martial con- 
soles the father for the death of Severus who had not yet re- 
ceived that imperial accolade (9.86). So far Martial was pub- 
lishing under Domitian, but in December of 96 he has two more 
poems in which Silius is again compared to Cicero and Virgil 
(11.48f.). 

Pliny in a letter written to his literary friend, Caninius Rufus, 


(cos. before 69), ca. 73-74; M. Vettius Bolanus (cos. 66), ca. 75/76; Silius (cos. 
68), ca. 77/78; Arrius Antoninus (cos. 69), ca. 78/79. The consular dates 
make the date of Silius’ proconsulship almost certain. 

8 For the publication of Martial’s books the dates are based on L. Friedlaen- 
der's edition (Leipzig 1886). 

? Vessey (110) suggests retirement after his return from Asia. Syme (668) 
said on his retirement: ‘“This need not imply a total cessation of Silius’ senator- 
ial or forensic eloquence.” 

10 Friedlaender (ad 8.66) placed the epigram in the consulship of Decianus in 
93 and Martial wrote as though Silius' son was already consul, but his wording 
could apply to him as consul designatus. When Friedlaender wrote, the date of 
Decianus' consulship was not yet firmly set. He is now known to have been 
suffectus from September 1, 94, from a fragment of the Fasti Ostienses for 
A.D. 94-96: M. McCrum and A. G. Woodhead, Select Documents of the 
Principates of the Flavian Emperors (Cambridge 1961) 10 and no. 65 on p. 42 
(the fragment). 
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about A.D. 103 reported the suicide (inedia) of Silius (3.7.1-9). 
Incurably ill he died with stoic!! fortitude (inreuocabili con- 
stantia) at the end of his seventy-fifth year. Under Nero he had 
gained ill-fame as a delator (credebatur sponte accusasse), but 
as a friend of Vitellius!? and by his administration of Asia had 
recovered from this blot, and was among the principes 
ciuitatis. With advancing years he withdrew from Rome and 
did not return to greet Trajan.!^ He was wealthy, spent lavishly 
on estates, books, and statues. He honored Virgil.!5 In Rome 
and Campania (5) scribebat carmina maiore cura quam in- 
genio, non numquam iudicia hominum recitationibus ex- 
periebatur. 'This letter is notable for some striking omissions 
and for the chill tone. Pliny is not mourning the death of a 
friend, but giving Rufus the latest news. The second half of the 
letter (10-15) is a locus communis on the brevity of life. 
Conflicting evidence about the epic poet arouses some 
speculation. Silius’ role as delator under Nero has been exag- 
gerated by Pliny who does note that the view that he accused 
sponte was really a rumor. Under the Roman legal system 
accusations of a major crime by men of the two aristocracies 
made delatores necessary.!9 Not all charges of maiestas, even 
under Nero, were inspired by an emperor as tyrannus. 
Moreover, Pliny does not attack Silius in the same way that he 
does Regulus and Mettius Carus (1.5.3). Silius was surely not a 


11 That Silius was a Stoic philosopher has been widely accepted (e.g. by 
Syme, 538), and has caused scholars to trace Stoic ideas in the Punica. There 
are no real data on the Italicus who argued with Epictetus, and the passage in 
Arrian does not even show that this philosopher was a Stoic. Italicus was not a 
very common cognomen, but even so the identification with the consular poet 
is tenuous (Diss. Epictet. 3.8.7). 

12 At a conference late in 69 Flavius Sabinus and Vitellius met (Tac. Hist. 
3.65.2: verba vocesque duos testes habebant, Cluvium Rufum et Silium 
Italicum . . .). 

13 This must mean that he was among the consulares attending Domitian’s 
senate. 

14 In 99, Cf. Sherwin-White, 228, comment on 3.7.6; Syme, 89, 

15 |] would not go so far as Vessey who says that Pliny's remarks on Silius’ 
reverence for Virgil (111) "have an element of ridicule" and (116) '"'Pliny is 
frank to the point of malice.” 

16 Moreover many rei were probably guilty of treason: cf. R. S, Rogers, “A 
Group of Domitianic Treason Trials," CP 55 (1960) 19-23. 
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delator in a class with P. Suillius under Claudius (Tac. Ann. 
13.42f.) or Cossutianus Capito under Nero (ibid. 16.21f.), or he 
would not have been ignored by Tacitus. Moreover, his distin- 
guished role in company with Cluvius Rufus at the interview 
between Flavius Sabinus and the emperor Vitellius in 69 con- 
firms his good reputation in his earlier years. 

Both passages in the epic deserve to be quoted in full 
(3.607-29; 14.686-88).!7 In the third book Venus and Jupiter are 
discussing Rome's future. Jupiter predicts victory in the Punic 
War, and elaborates on the glories of the Flavian line after 
cursory mention of father and brother (607-10): 


' At tu transcendes, Germanice, facta tuorum. 
Iam puer auricomo praeformidate Batauo. 
Nec te terruerint Tarpei culminis ignes, 
Sacrilegas inter flammas seruabere terris.’ 


By addressing the emperor as Germanicus Silius compliments 
Domitian on his victory in the war with the Chatti,!? and by his 
phrase facta tuorum marks it as more important than the 
Judaic victory of Vespasian and Titus.!? Tacitus (Agr. 39) and 
Pliny (Pan. 16.3; 20.42? looked with contempt upon Domi- 


17 Wistrand's full discussion of these two passages is invaluable: 5-30, ** Das 
Enkomion auf Domitian in Punica 3,594ff. and 31-44, ‘‘Wer ist der 
Friedenskaiser in Punica 14,680ff.?’’. His full citation of bibliography and his 
citation of poetic parallels (earlier and contemporary) eases the task of any 
scholar dealing with Silian problems. It is not necessary to refute again Bick- 
el’s assumption that the third book was written in 92 and the first three books 
were published in 92, the next three before 96, and the rest after 96: E. Bickel, 
‘De Silii Punicorum libris VII ss. post Domitianum abolitum editis," RAM 66 
(1911) 500-512. A basic assumption by Bickel was that Minerva's hostility to 
the Romans (which appears only in the seventh book) would have offended 
Domitian: here cf. Wistrand, 53-57, ‘‘Pallas in den Punica." The review of 
Wistrand by E. L. Bassett was particularly favorable: CP 53 (1958) 272-74. 

18 Wistrand’s conclusion that the passage in the third book was written 
about 84, but not earlier than 83, is as close as speculation can go, except that 
83 should be changed to 82 in view of the earlier date for the war so persua- 
sively argued by B. W. Jones: Historia 22 (1973) 79-90. 

19 Moreover the first two Flavians were not fighting a foreign foe even 
though they celebrated a iustus triumphus in 71. Neither received the cogno- 
men ex virtute (Iudaicus): Dio, 66.7.2. 

20 For Pliny’s denigration of Domitian in this actio gratiarum cf. R. T. 
Bruere, CP 49 (1954) 161-79. 
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tian's cognomen ex uirtute and his Germanic triumph, but the 
opinion of Julius Frontinus is probably correct (Str. 2.11.7): 
Imperator Caesar Augustus Germanicus eo bello quo uictis 
hostibus cognomen Germanici meruit ... Much recent re- 
search has vindicated Domitian's military reputation.?! 

In line 608 the poet seems purposely ambiguous. In the year 
70 Domitian was adulescens rather than puer. Also the reader 
might assume that Domitian was present in the Batavian con- 
flict, but he and Mucianus got no farther than Lugdunum (Tac. 
Hist. 4.85f.). The account of the burning of the Capitolium, 

‘the killing of Flavius Sabinus, and the escape of his nephew 
are vividly described by Tacitus (Hist. 3.72-75). 
Jupiter’s speech continues (611-17): 


"Nam te longa manent nostri consortia mundi. 
Huic laxos arcus olim Gangetica pubes 
Summittet, uacuasque ostendent Bactra pharetras. 
Hic et ab Arctoo currus aget axe per urbem, 
Ducet et Eoos, Baccho cedente, triumphos. 

Idem, indignantem tramittere Dardana signa, 
Sarmaticis uictor compescet sedibus Histrum.’ 


With a prophetic side-glance at Domitian's future Sarmatic 
. war?? the god indulged in some fantasy and proved himself no 
better a prophet than in the case of Augustus (Verg. Aen. 
1.286-90). Silius exaggerated the extent of Domitian's con- 
quests, both present and future. The youngest Flavian emperor 
would no more have considered such Eastern campaigns than 
Augustus did a Parthian expedition. His favorite reading, 
commentarii et acta Tiberi Caesaris (Suet. Dom. 20), would 
certainly have restrained him from such adventures. 
The next four lines are a comment on his oratory and poetry 
(618-21): 


*Quin et Romuleos superabit uoce nepotes, 

Quis erit eloquio partum decus, huic sua Musae 
Sacra ferent, meliorque lyra, cui substitit Hebrus 
Et uenit Rhodope, Phoebo miranda loquetur.’ 


21 Cf, especially Syme, CAH 11 (1936) 162-64: B. W. Jones, loc. cit., and 
Domitian and the Senatorial Class (University cf Queensland dissertation 
1975) pt. I., 20-41. 

22 The reference (Sarmaticis . . . sedibus) also led Bickel to date the compos- 
ition of the third book in 92, cf. note 17 above. 
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The best parallels for the poet’s lines are in Quintilian's In- 
stitutio Oratoria. In his preface to the fourth book he noted the 
emperor as an orator (3): .. .ne fefellisse in iis uidear prin- 
cipem ut in omnibus, ita in eloquentia quoque eminentissimum. 
In his survey of the literature valuable for the orator there is 
also this comment on Germanicus Augustus as a poet 
(10.1.91): Quis enim caneret bella melius quam qui sic gerit ??? 
Praise of Domitian's eloquence and poetic talents comes as a 
surprise as Punica is a martial epic. Silius had already given 
due praise to the emperor's generalship, thus he could dip- 
lomatically avoid mention of Domitian's literary ability unless 
he sincerely believed in the emperor's talent. 

The following lines refer to the restoration of the Capitolium 
(622-24): 


‘Ille etiam, qua prisca, uides, stat regia nobis, 
Aurea Tarpeia ponet Capitolia rupe 
Et iunget nostro templorum culmina caelo.' 


These lines pick up the reference in lines 609-10 to the em- 
peror's escape from the flames in A.D. 70. That restoration 
was carried out early in his reign by Vespasian of whom 
Suetonius said (Vesp. 8.5): ipse restitutionem Capitolii adgres- 
sus ruderibus purgandis manus primus admouit ac suo collo 
quaedam extulit. . . The lines of Silius, however, refer more 
specifically to a restoration after a later fire (Suet. Dom. 5).?4 
The speech here is most appropriately placed in the mouth of 


?3 Quintilian's comment was probably sincere and might mean that Domitian 
wrote de bello Germanico. The problem of Domitian's achievements as a poet 
will be discussed at greater length by us in a consideration of the relations 
between Quintilian and Domitian. The references in the sources are ambiguous: 
the Elder Pliny (NH pr. 5: Titus wrote poetry in emulation of his younger 
brother); Tacitus (Hist. 4.86.2: Domitian's love of poetry was simulated); 
Suetonius (Dom. 2.2: as Tacitus, with the addition that he gave public re- 
citationes); Martial (5.5: Domitian wrote de bello Capitolino, i.e. of 69); Val- 
erius Flaccus (1.10-12 this has been taken to mean that Domitian wrote de bello 
Iudaico); Statius (Ach. 1.15). The last three references are in the same lauda- 
tory vein as the comments of Silius and Quintilian. Cf. Schanz-Hosius, 24, pp. 
431, 433; J. Strand, Notes on Valerius Flaccus' Argonautica, Studia Graeca et 
Latina Gothburgensia, 31 (Góteborg 1972) 37f. 

24 Cf. S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome (Oxford 1929) 300. 
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Jupiter, since Domitian also built a temple to Jupiter Custos on 
the Capitoline hill (ibid.).?5 

The last lines of the longer passage look to the future (625- 
29): 


"Tunc, o nate deum diuosque dature, beatas 
Imperio terras patrio rege. tarda senectam 
Hospitia excipient caeli, solioque Quirinus 
Concedet, mediumque parens fraterque locabunt: 
Siderei iuxta radiabunt tempora nati.' 


At the time this passage was composed, Silius could assume 
Domitian's future deification as a certainty since both, Vespa- 
sian and Titus were already diui. He did not then know that 
Domitian would be assassinated and suffer damnatio 
memoriae. The reference in line 629 to Domitian's deceased 
son is a very personal touch, for Silius had lost his younger son 
(Mart. 9.86; Plin. Ep. 3.7.2), and could especially sympathize 
with the emperor's great grief. 

The second passage is much shorter. After the narrative in 
which M. Claudius Marcellus, the sword of Rome, saved the 
beautiful city of Syracuse from sack, Silius ended the four- 
teenth book with these lines (686-88): 


At, ni cura uiri, qui nunc dedit otia mundo, 
Effrenum arceret populandi cuncta furorem, 
Nudassent auidae terrasque fretumque rapinae. 


These lines have at times been noted as applying to Nerva,?® 
but surely they praise Domitian's effective control of the 
rapacity of provincial governors in both imperial and senatorial 
provinces. Nerva's troubled reign of less than two years hardly 
gave that ineffective emperor time to deal decisively with pro- 
vincial problems. His wordy edictum quoted by Pliny (Ep. 
10.58.7-9) is rather pitiful.?^" Furthermore, the fact that Pliny 


?5 Platner-Ashby, 292. 

26 Cf. Klotz, cols. 81f. Wistrand (note 17, above) assigns them to Domitian, 
and places the composition of this passage in Domitian's last years, at the 
earliest in 93. However, it is quite possible that the lines were written after 96. 

27 The weak character of Nerva’s rule is nowhere more markedly stated than 
in Pliny's Panegyricus (5). Even Syme (1-8) is more kindly. For Domitian as an 
imperial administrator cf. H. W. Pleket, "Domitian, the Senate, and the Prov- 
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successfully prosecuted two of Nerva's governors as well as 
their subordinates indicates that Nerva's control in the senator- 
ial provinces was less than perfect.?8 Long since, N. E. 
Lemaire connected the lines with Domitian,?? and that em- 
peror, despite his detractors, was recognized for the justice 
and integrity of his provincial administration and policies. 
Suetonius observed that Domitian's government showed un- 
usual integrity, and that one only had to see how many corrupt 
officials there were since his time (Dom. 8.2).?? Moreover, 
Silius was in a position to judge the emperor's ability since he 
had governed Asia with distinction (Plin. Ep. 3.7.3). 

Silius was an almost fanatical admirer of Virgil, as Pliny 
said (Ep. 3.7.8): ... Vergili ante omnes, cuius natalem re- 
ligiosius quam suum celebrabat, Neapoli maxime, ubi 
monimentum eius adire ut templum solebat. 'Throughout the 
Punica he imitated the Augustan poet.?! When one bears in 
mind this veneration of Virgil, the long passage hardly seems 
gross flattery. Virgil had called Augustus diui genus (Aen. 
6.792) and deus (Ecl. 1.18). These lines occur at the end of the 
fourth book of the Georgics (560-62): 


... Caesar dum magnus ad altum 
fulminat Euphraten bello uictorque uolentis 
per populos dat iura uiamque adfectat Olympo. 


Other passages on Augustus are in the same strain (G. 1.24-42; 
Aen. 6.791-805; 8.678-81, 714-16). Other Augustan poets are 
no less magniloquent. Horace said praesens diuus habebitur! 
Augustus because of the emperor's British and Persian vic- 
tories which never occurred (Carm. 3.5.2-4). Ovid in the con- 
clusion of the Metamorphoses wished for a long life for Augus- 


inces," Mn. 14(1961) 296-313 (very favorable to Domitian); A. Garzetti, From 
Tiberius to the Antonines (Engl. tr. with additions by Garzetti, London 1974) 
276-92 (an even-handed treatment of the wars and provincial administration of 
Domitian). 

28 Marius Priscus, proconsul Africae (Ep. 2.11-12); Caecilius Classicus, pro- 
consul Baeticae (Ep. 3.4, 9). Both held office in 97/98: Eck, 150-51. 

29 Edition (Paris 1823) ad 14.687 sq.: Laus Domitiani, non sine adulatione. 

30 This passage ends with the words e quibus plerosque post illum reos 
omnium uidimus which could refer specifically to the reign of Nerva, but more 
probably covers the years 96-117. 

3! Cf. von Albrecht, 166-84 ("Die Punica und Vergils Aeneis"). 
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tus who will eventually ascend to heaven (15.868-70). In 
another passage he predicts the future triumphs of young Gaius 
Caesar in the Orient, Persia, Parthia, Armenia, and even com- 
pares the young prince to Bacchus and Hercules (Ars Am. 
1.177-226). Silius was following Augustan precedents. 

A startling omission in Pliny's letter is the failure to mention 
Silius' career as a successful orator in the court of the centum- 
viri where Pliny practiced from his nineteenth year (5.8.8) until 
he left for the province of Pontus and Bithynia. Martial said 
that Silius no longer appeared in court after his consulship 
(7.63.9-12), but this was only a poetic device, and it 1s quite 
probable that Silius appeared, though less frequently, as an 
attorney until he withdrew to Campania. Possibly the older and 
younger man had clashed there. Perhaps too Pliny was not so 
happy to read in Martial that Silius rivaled Cicero, as he was 
when Martial made the same comment about him (Mart. 10.20; 
Plin. Ep. 3.21). It is clear that the circle of Martial and that of 
Pliny had minimal contacts,?? and the same was clearly true of 
the circle of Pliny and that of Silius. We can easily assume that 
Martial profited by the patronage of Silius and was invited to his 
recitationes, but Pliny's words imply that he had not been a 
guest of Silius either in Rome or Campania. He may well have 
felt snubbed by the wealthy consular senator when he was 
vigorously and successfully promoting his own career under 
Domitian. 

The dates 28-103 are probably correct for the life of Silius, 
and consequently, some revision in the dates of the composi- 
tion of the Punica may be necessary. Also his Campanian re- 
tirement was then longer than had often been assumed. Pliny is 
somewhat ambiguous, but the emperor whose arrival he did 
not attend was certainly Trajan. It seems most likely that Silius 
withdrew from Rome and his position as a senior consular 
senator when Domitian was assassinated or shortly thereafter 
during the troubled months which threatened civil commotion, 


32 Discussion of the social and literary milieu of Statius, Martial, and Pliny 
by P. White is illuminating. "It is a curious but unmistakable fact that the 
friends of Statius, the friends of Martial, and the friends of Pliny, though 
contemporary with one another, remained for the most part distinct and sepa- 
rate groups": Historia 22 (1973) 300. For the friends of Martial and Pliny 
HSCP 79 (1975) 293-300. Cf. also JRS 64 (1974) 40-61. 
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if not war, until Trajan was adopted. It is not too much to 
conjecture that the fourteenth book was completed.after 96.34 

Not all of the senators disapproved of Domitian, but under 
Nerva and Trajan few would fail to conceal their earlier ap- 
proval. Silius may have had another reason for retirement than 
declining years which Pliny marked (suadentibus annis). Un- 
willing to revise his views, wealthy and now completely im- 
mersed in literature, past the age for compulsory attendance at 
meetings of the senate, distraught by the ingratitude of many of 
his senatorial colleagues, he could withdraw to neutral terri- 
tory. Domitian's favor to his elder son was surely still fresh in 
his memory. In 99 on Trajan's return from the north Silius 
could express his disapproval of the new dynasty safely. Pliny 
praised Trajan for allowing this snub (3.7.6-7), which really 
turned the situation upside down. 

There is no question but that Martial over-praised the poetry 
of Silius, but certainly Pliny is too harsh in his verdict. Pliny's 
letter leaves the reader in doubt about the extent to which he 
was familiar with the epic. It may be that possibly he had not 
done more than read hastily such books as had been circulated, 
and there is no way in which certainty can be gained about the 
extent of publication while Silius was alive. There are marked 
signs of haste in the last three books, and some indications of a 
plan for eighteen books.?* Generally Pliny's comment, despite 
his somewhat faulty judgment as a critic of poetry, has been 
accepted, often by scholars who have not read the extant epic. 
Occasionally there has been dissent from that view,** but none 
would be so bold as to accept Martial's view. 


33 Against Wistrand's view (31-44). 

34 The influence of Ennius on Silius has long been noted, and on this MM 
the probable assumption has been made that Silius planned eighteen books, 
possibly with a hexadic division. A good discussion of the problem is that of 
M. T. V. Wallace who argues that the division was twofold (1-9, 10-18): ‘The 
Architecture of the Punica: a Hypothesis," CP 53 (1968) 99-103. Some editors 
have marked a lacuna at 17.290 or 291: cf. the apparatus criticus of Bauer who 
does not assume a lacuna. Wallace (103, note 20) suggests that 17.1-290 were 
the beginning of an incomplete seventeenth book, and that 17.291-654 were a 
part of the eighteenth book. 

35 Especially C. W. Mendell, ''Silius the Reactionary,” PhO 3 (1924) 92-106. 
J. W. Duff (454) accepted Pliny's view (‘‘... Silius must have resembled 
Southey in his methodically calculated production of verse . . .'), but in the 
rest of his chapter shifts between two extremes. J. D. Duff is more enthusiastic 
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Silius certainly had enough merits as a man and a poet to 
warrant Martial's friendship, even though his greatest merit 
may have been his generosity.?$ However, Pliny is usually 
over-generous in his appreciation of those elder statesmen who 
sat as aging consular senators in Domitian’s senate.?? Hence 
an explanation of his derogation of Silius is necessary. It was 
not Silius’ appearance as delator under Nero,?? but the con- 
tinuing respect and admiration that Silius felt for Domitian that 
caused him to write as he did.?? Silius never deleted the pas- 
sages complimentary to the imperator damnatus from his epic, 
though he might have done so. His last known political office 
had been held under Vespasian, and his great wealth had liber- 
ated him from the necessity of pleasing any patron. If he had 
chosen to do so, he could have ignored Domitian's existence 
entirely. The fact that he did not indicates that he praised 
sincerely. 
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(xiif.) and said of the derogation of Silius ''I believe myself that this judgement 
is much too summary, and that scholars would think better of the poem if they 
would condescend to read it." Wallace (see preceding note) who clearly had 
read the epic also had a higher opinion of the Punica. 

36 Vessey in a comment on 7.63 said (110) ‘‘. . . Martial praises Silius almost 
beyond the bounds of decency.” 

37 E.g. Verginius Rufus (2.1); Corellius Rufus (1.12); Vestricius Spurinna 
(3.1). 

38 Vessey argued that Pliny’s hostility was based on Silius’ delation under 
Nero. He said (109): ‘‘Pliny had not, however, forgotten or forgiven the fact 
that Silius, in the reign of Nero, . . ."' But Pliny's words do not bear this out. 

39 After 96 the portion of the senate which had favored Domitian would 
generally keep silent. Cf. B. W. Jones, ‘‘Domitian’s Attitude to the Senate," 
AJP 94 (1973) 79-91. A notable counsellor of Domitian survived and probably 
was not too discreet in concealing his earlier views: cf. W. C. McDermott, 
"Fabricius Veiento,"" AJP 91 (1970) 129-48. 


VESPASIAN’S ADLECTION 
OF MEN IN SENATUM 


Although Vespasian's adlection of men into the senate has 
generally been regarded as one of the more significant events 
of his principate, historians both ancient and modern have not 
agreed in all particulars concerning the purposes for which the 
policy of adlection was designed. Suetonius, no doubt cor- 
rectly, pointed out that the senate had suffered considerably 
under Nero and in A.D. 69, and that it was consequently in 
need of new members.! This has been accepted by most mod- 
ern scholars, although W. Eck has recently pointed out that 
this does not mean that Vespasian used adlection in order 
quickly to obtain high-ranking commanders.? Tacitus, describ- 
ing early adlections in 69, hinted at the use of adlection to 
reward partisans and to secure their continued services,? and 
modern prosopographers have been quick to interpret careers 
of individual adlecti in the light of such a theory.^ It has also 
‘been suggested that adlection provided a much needed means 
for able and experienced older men to enter the senate at a 
relatively high rank.5 Further, the adlections have been inter- 
preted as a means by which the senate was made more rep- 
resentative of the empire as a whole,$ or as a restoration of the 
Senate by the addition of men from the western provinces who 
preserved the old Roman spirit.? 

So far as I know, however, no study of Vespasian's adlec- 
tions has been based upon a careful analysis of the careers of 


1 Vesp. 92. 

2 W. Eck, ''Befórderungskriterien innerhalb der senatorischen Laufbahn," 
etc., Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt 2.1 (Berlin 1974) 181 
(hereafter ''Befórderungskriterien'"). 

3 Hist. 2.82. 

*'Two examples: Groag, PIR? A.765, discussing Antistius Rusticus, and 
H.-G. Pflaum, Carrières procuratoriennes 100, on Baebius Avitus. 

5 Thus A. W. Braithwaite, C. Svetoni Tranqvilli Divvs Vespasianvs (Oxford 
1927) 50, and H. Last, CAH 11.418f. 

$ B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (Cambridge 1927) 33. 

7G. Ferrero and C. Barbagallo, A Short History of Rome, 2 (New York 
1919) 251. 
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the men involved. The purpose of the present paper, therefore, 
is twofold: to gather and assess the available evidence concern- 
ing the careers and geographical origins of the men known to 
have been adlected in senatum by Vespasian; and to attempt to 
determine the position of the adlecti within the imperial system 
by a consideration of three problems. First, how do the careers 
of the adlecti compare with the careers of other senators of the 
period? Second, do the geographic origins of the adlecti, when 
compared to those of other groups of senators, provide any 
indication of Vespasianic policy regarding Italy, the provinces, 
or the men selected for adlection? Third, to what extent is it 
possible to show that the adlections were political in nature, 
intended either as rewards for support in A.D. 69, or as in- 
ducements for support in the future? 

Before turning to these specific questions, however, it will 
be necessary to make a few preliminary remarks. In the first 
place, it should be remembered that, beyond the general intent 
of the policy of adlection, there may well have been any one of 
a number of factors in operation in the selection of a given 
individual for adlection. Vespasian might have been influ- 
enced, for example, by a man's relationship by blood or mar- 
riage to the Flavians; by wealth, friendship in early life or on 
campaigns; by support during 69 and/or in the Jewish war; by 
the need to win over men not yet committed to the Flavian 
regime; by the recommendations of senior senators, or by 
competence. In most instances, we are unable to determine the 
relative importance of these and similar criteria. It is certain, for 
example, that Cn. Domitius Tullus was exceedingly wealthy,’ 
but no definite connection between his wealth and his adlec- 
tion can be established. Again, the recommendations and pa- 
tronage of older senators were clearly of great importance in a 
man's career,? during the Empire no less than the Republic, 
and yet we know virtually nothing of the specific relationships 
between the adlecti and the older senators in this period. 

Second, it is not possible to establish with any assurance the 
total number of men who were adlected by Vespasian. We do 


8 Mart. 3.20.17; Plin. Ep. 8.18.8. 

? For a recent discussion of the importance of patronage in the imperial 
administrative system, see W. Eck, ‘Zu den prokonsularen Legationen in der 
Kaiserzeit," Epigraphische Studien 9 (Bonn 1972) 24-36, especially 29-31. 
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know of some twenty men who were certainly or probably 
adlected by Vespasian, and of a dozen more who possibly 
were.!? On the other hand, we know of some 155 men active in 
the principate of Vespasian who were certainly not adlected.!! 
Thus, of all senators active in the years 69-79 whose careers are 
well enough known to prove whether or not they were adlected, 
some 15 percent or 20 percent may in fact have been adlected. 
If, then, our samples are representative of the whole (which is 
by no means certain), and if we allow a total of some 800 
senators active in this period,!? we could suggest that a total of 
some 120 to 160 senators were adlected. This is, of course, only 

a guess, based upon several hypotheses, and it is really signifi- 
cant only to show that our sample of adlecti may well be no more 
than a small part of the total number of men adlected by Vespa- 
sian. Any general statements formulated on the basis of the 
adlecti known to us should therefore be made, and used, with 
caution. 

Finally, it does not seem necessary to consider here the 
constitutional aspects of adlection,!? but it should be noted 
that most of Vespasian's adlections evidently occurred during 
the censorship of 73-74,1^ but that there were also certainly 
adlections in 69 (Tac. Hist. 3.52), and that at least one man was 


19 The most recent list of men adlected by Vespasian appears in W. Eck, 
Senatoren von Vespasian bis Hadrian (Munich 1970) 103-5 (hereafter Senator- 
en). Certain changes in his list will be discussed below; here it will be useful to 
note four men who can be added to his list of men possibly adlected by 
Vespasian: C. Iulius Alexander (Groag, RE 10 [1917] 150-53, no. 57); Iulius 
Paullus (B. Levick, Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor [Oxford 1967] 
112, n. 2); the incertus of CIL 2.3533; and the incertus of CIL 12.2535. 

1 G. W. Houston, Roman Imperial Administrative Personnel during the 
Principates of Vespasian and Titus (A.D. 69-81) (unpublished dissertation, 
Chapel Hill 1971), gives the evidence on the careers of these senators in pp. 
1-284 and 327-539. 

12 Twenty new quaestors each year added to six hundred senators at the 
beginning of the period. This number may well be too high, since the senate 
does not seem to have been at full strength in 70. 

13 See, for discussions of the term ''adlection," De Ruggiero, Dizionario 
epigrafico 1 (1895) 411£., and J. Schmidt, RE 1 (1894) 366-70. 

14 For the duration of the censorship, and connection of adlections with it, 
see Weynand, RE 6 (1909) 2655-59. 
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apparently adlected in 71 (Sex. Lucilius Bassus).!? There do 
not appear to have been any adlections after 74.16 

We may now turn to a consideration of the adlecti them- 
selves. The recent volumes of PIR’, the work in recent years 
of Syme, Pflaum, Alfóldy, and others, and especially 
Eck's fine book, Senatoren von Vespasian bis Hadrian, have 
in general made it unnecessary to give a detailed account of the 
evidence for each position in the careers of these men. In the 
interest of brevity, I will in the charts below cite only those 
adlecti whose careers (or, in chart II, geographical origins) are 
well enough known to be useful in our discussion; and, in 
giving evidence, I will cite either the most complete recent 
treatment or the single most apposite piece of evidence; no 
attempt will be made here to be exhaustive. 

Some differences of opinion, however, are inevitable, and 
will be mentioned in the footnotes; but it will be convenient to 
note here the major differences between my list and the list 
of adlecti drawn up by Eck.!? 

M. ANNIUS MESSA[LA], no. 1 on my list of men certainly 
or probably adlected by Vespasian, was included by Eck only 
in his supplementary list of men possibly adlected by Vespa- 
sian. It seems clear that the original adlection of Messalla in 
senatum was by Claudius;!5 the phrase to be supplied in the 


15 W, C. McDermott, CW 66 (1973) 337, and C. P. Jones, AJP 95 (1974) 90, 
have recently suggested that L. Flavius Silva Nonius Bassus also was adlected 
before 73-74. See further below, note 104; and for other suggestions concern- 
ing early adlections see below, note 153. 

16 A. Torrent, Emerita 36 (1968) 213-29, argued, on the basis of numerous 
inscriptions and a few coins, that Vespasian became censor perpetuus after 74. 
If this were so, adlections might have continued after 74, but Vespasian was 
almost certainly not censor perpetuus, since in Dio 67.4.3 Domitian is called 
the ‘‘first and only man who held the censorship for life.” The inscriptions that 
called Vespasian censor after 74 were no doubt honorary (as was seen long ago 
by, for example, Weynand in RE, ibid.), but may also have served a political 
purpose: see B. W. Jones, Historia 21 (1972) 128, and A. B. Bosworth, 
Athenaeum 51 (1973) 53. 

17 For Eck's list, see above, note 10. 

18 Messalla is known from the fragmentary inscription IRT 516. The original 
adlection must be by Claudius: if divo Vespasiano had appeared in line 2, then 
ab eodem, and not divo Vespasiano, would have been written in line 3.’ 
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lacuna before a divo Vespasiano remains problematic, but the 
most likely supplement is promotus inter praetorios.!? 

M. CORNELIUS NIGRINUS CURIATIUS MATERNUS, 
my no. 5, has come to light since Eck wrote, and so was not 
available to him.?° 

CN. DOMITIUS TULLUS, no. 6 in my list, was praetor 
designatus when he was adlected, and the word used of his 
adlection is relatus rather than adlectus. Eck therefore 
banished him to a footnote.?! I have included him in my list 
because it is quite clear that the effect of the relatio was 
exactly the same as adlectio: Tullus acquired all the privileges 
and responsibilities of an ex-praetor without ever actually 
holding the praetorship. My interpretation of Tullus' career 
before his adlection is also at variance with the most recent 
püblished discussion of his career;?? it would be out of place 
here to treat his career in detail, but it should be noted that I 
assume Tullus was involved in the German campaign of Cor- 
nelius Clemens in 73,? and that he was then sent, first as 
praetor designatus and then as praetorius vir (after his relatio) 
to Africa, where he replaced Sex. Sentius Caecilianus as legate 
of the legion III Augusta.?* 


1? Military dona should follow the emperor's name, not precede it (for Fla- 
vian examples, see P. Steiner, “Die dona militaria," BJ 114-15 [1906] 51-57); 
adlectus inter patricios, although possible, seems unlikely for a man who, 
adlected by Claudius, then held no further positions until appointed legate by 
Vespasian; taking leg. Africae with a divo Vespasiano in a phrase such as 
missus or lectus a divo Vespasiano leg. Africae (cf. ILS 991) is also possible, 
but less probable. The possibilities are also discussed by Eck in RE Suppl. 14 
(1974) 48, no. 66b. 

20 For the career of Nigrinus, see G. Alfóldy and H. Halfmann, ''M. Cor- 
nelius Nigrinus Curiatius Maternus, General Domitians und Rivaie Trajans,” 
Chiron 3 (1973) 331-73. 

?! Senatoren 103, n. 49. 

22 G. Alfóldy, Die Hilfstruppen der römischen Provinz: Germania Inferior 
(Düsseldorf 1968) 131-35 (hereafter Alfóldy, Hilfstruppen). 

23 Alféldy, Hilfstruppen 131-35, argued that the German war can be iden- 
tified with the Batavian revolt under Iulius Civilis in 69—70. I find little support 
for this suggestion in the account of the Batavian revolt in Tacitus' Histories. 

24 The interpretation of Tullus' career suggested here is based on the as- 
sumption that the peculiar forms of expression on his inscriptions (LS 991 and 
IRT 328) are due not to confusion or error, but to an attempt to express 
precisely the unusual nature of his career. Alfóldy's reconstruction of Tullus' 
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[T]. or [C]N. F. POM. FIRMUS. This man, included by 
Eck in his list of adlecti, should rather be considered only as 
possibly adlected. His career is known from an inscription of 
Arretium (CIL 11.1834 = ILS 1000, cf. add. p. clxxiii), on 
which Firmus is recorded as a member of one of the colleges in 
the vigintivirate, as military tribune, as: [v]ic(e) leg(ati) 
Aug(usti) Vesp(asiani), and then as quaestor; he then was 
granted the ornamenta praetoria and dona militaria, and fi- 
nally became praetor. Since only patricians omitted the tribu- 
nate or aedileship,?5 and since Firmus was probably not a pa- 
trician,?6 it may be that he was adlected inter tribunicios or inter 
aedilicios; but the absence of any mention of the adlection in 
an inscription that seems to describe other positions and 
awards fully argues strongly against this. 

Other than these four men, my list of adlecti is based upon, 
and identical with, the list provided by Eck. We may begin by 
considering the careers after adlection of the men who were 
certainly or probably adlected by Vespasian.?" 


career has also been questioned in various particulars by C. P. Jones, Gnomon 
45 (1973) 689, 

25 A recent restatement of this principle in Eck, ‘‘ Beférderungskriterien”’ 
179. 

26 His position on the vigintivirate cannot have been that of JJIvir monetalis 
(the surviving letter is c), and Groag, AEM 19 (1896) 145f., showed that, from 
the time of Vespasian on, no patricians are attested in positions on the vigin- 
tivirate other than that of I/vir monetalis. Firmus, however, might be an 
exception, especially since he appears at the very beginning of the period. 

271 do not include here L, Baebius Avitus, C. Fulvius Lupus Servilianus, 
Minicius Macrinus, or the incertus of CIL 2.4130, since, although they were 
adlected, nothing is known of their subsequent careers. 
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28 In this and in the following charts, I give the positions in the form in which 
they appear on the inscriptions, except that, in order to save space, I have used 
standard abbreviations (e.g., leg. for legatus), omitted the names of emperors, 
and indicated lacunae only where the supplement is not certain. 

29 IRT 516. Leg. Africae presumably means legate of the proconsul. 

3? H.-G. Pflaum, BSFN (1961) 72f. and 86f. 

31 M. McCrum and A. G. Woodhead, Select Documents of the Principates 
of the Flavian Emperors (Cambridge 1961) no. 464; cf. PIR? A.765. 

. #N. Alfieri, ‘I fasti consulares di Potentia," Athenaeum N.S. 26 (1948) 116 
and 126 (henceforth Fasti Potentini). 

33 PIR? A.874. 

3 Eck, Senatoren 60, n. 32. 

35 ILS 9485. 

36 Fasti Potentini 116 and 126. 

37 All evidence on his career will be found in the article by G. Alfóldy and H. 
Halfmann cited above, n. 20. For a summary, see Eck, RE Suppl. 14 (1974) 107f. 

38 ILS 99]; cf. PIR? D.167. 

?? G. Alfóldy, Hilfstruppen 133, noted that the consulate need not be dated 
under Domitian. 

40 Syme, Tacitus 642 and 793, no. 7. 

^! For Bassus' career, see now Eck, Senatoren 93-111. The initial date of the 
legation in Judaea is not certain, and may in fact precede the adlection: see C. 
P. Jones, AJP 95 (1974) 89f. Bassus may also appear as legate on a recently 
discovered inscription of Jerusalem published by M. Gichon and B. H. Isaac, 
IEJ 24 (1974) 117-23. 

42 On Celsus, see PIR? I.260; titles here follow the form given on ILS 8971. 

43 On the title iuridicus, see Eck, Senatoren 3, with n. 9. 

^5 Fasti Potentini 130, with n. 1. 

45 Syme, Tacitus 665. 

46 On Tertullus, see PIR? 1.273; titles here follow the form given on ILS 
1024. 

47 Eck, Senatoren 13, n. 58. 

48 Eck, Senatoren 183, n. 288. 

* On Quadratus, see PIR? 1.507; titles here are the Latin equivalents of the 
Greek titles on ILS 8819. 

59 On the title iuridicus, see Eck, Senatoren 3, with n. 9. 

5! Eck, Senatoren 135, n. 102. 

53? Eck, Senatoren 156, n. 188. 

53 Known only from an inscription of Apamea in Bithynia (CIL 3.335, cf. 
6991 and 14188!) A line drawing of the inscription was published by E. 
Kalinka, ‘‘Aus Bithynien und Umgegend,”’ JOEAI 28 (1933) B.108f., no. 88; if 
it is accurate, then there is insufficient room in the lacuna for the usual sup- 
plement Lo[llian]us, and the vertical stroke which survives is better taken as 
part of an N, the cognomen perhaps being Longus. 

54 PIR? 1.379. 

55 IT Alg 2.642, 

56 Tt is assumed here that ILAlg 2.644 refers to Clemens rather than to 
Fronto. See T. D. Barnes, ‘‘The First African Consul," CR 21 (1971) 332; but 
note that the inscription is known only from manuscript copies, so that the 
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It will be useful to begin by considering the length of time 
between adlection inter praetorios® and the consulate. Taking 
seven years or less as the normal interval between praetorship 
and consulate for patricians, and about ten years as the normal 
interval for plebeians,5? one may arrange the adlecti as fol- 
lows: 

Normal interval: 
Patricians: no. 6 (six years or less) 
Plebeians: nos. 1, 3, 5 (each ten years); 16 (twelve years). 
Below normal interval: 
Patricians: none 
Plebeians: nos. 13 (six years or less); 14 (seven years).7° 
Above normal interval: 
Patricians: no. 7 (eight years) 
Plebeians: nos. 2 (seventeen years) 
4 (seventeen years) 


omission of divo is by no means certain. The most recent statement in favor of 
assigning the inscription to Fronto instead is in W. Eck, ‘‘Beférderungskriter- 
ien" 195, n. 171, and 196 with n. 174. 

57 Since ILAlg 2.644 appears to be sepulchral, Clemens probably died by 79. 

58 IT Alg 2.643. 

59 Unless ILAlg 2.644 is assigned to him; see note 56 above. 

69 Acta frat. Arval., CIL 6.2059, cf. 32363. 

$1 Tac. Hist. 3.52; 4.39. 

$2 Fasti Potentini 116, 124. 

63 On Salvius, see W. C. McDermott, ‘‘Flavius Silva and Salvius Liberalis,” 
CW 66 (1973) 335-51. 

$4 ILS 1011; on the date, McDermott, ibid. 340, with n. 18. 

$5 Eck, Senatoren 133, with n. 97. 

$6 Eck, Senatoren 133, with n. 97. If Bassus was consul in 85, he was consul 
in November and December: see S. Modugno, S. Panciera, and F. Zevi, 
Rivista storica dell'antichità 3 (1973) 87-108, especially 108, n. 20. 

$7 ILS 1011. The date is uncertain, but will be after 96. 

$6 Of the men in the list known to have been adlected to a particular rank, 
all were adlected inter praetorios except C. Caristanius Fronto and C. Salvius 
Liberalis Nonius Bassus, both of whom were adlected first inter tribunicios, 
and then promoted inter praetorios; Ti. Iulius Celsus Polemaeanus, who was 
adlected inter tribunicios, then held the praetorship ca. 75; and D. Plotius 
Grypus, who was adlected inter aedilicios or tribunicios in 69, and so is treated 
here as if he had been adlected inter praetorios in 73—74. 

$3 See J. Morris, "Leges Annales under the Principate,” Listy Filologické 
87 (1964) 316-37. l 

70 Tt will be noted that the Pactumeii, if plebeian, are completely anomalous, 
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8 (ca. seventeen years) 
9 (twenty-seven years) 
10 (twenty-one years) 
15 (ca. fifteen years) 


It is thus quite clear, even given the fragmentary state of our 
evidence, that men adlected by Vespasian were regularly ex- 
pected to wait at least the customary number of years before 
reaching the consulate; and in almost half of the instances 
known to us these men experienced a delay beyond the normal 
interval of some five to fifteen years. As W. Eck has noted,”! 
the men adlected would not seem to have been viewed as an 
important source from which quickly to obtain men of consular 
rank. 

Yet there is a more important point here: it would appear 
that the reason for the apparent delay in reaching the consu- 
late was, quite simply, that in these instances men were ad- 
lected inter praetorios at below the normal legal age for that 
office, and that they then had to reach the legal age for the 
consulate before holding that office. Consider the following.7? 

L. Antistius Rusticus had been X vir stlitibus iudicandis and 
tribunus militum, but not quaestor, when he was adlected. He 
ought thus to have been around twenty years old, certainly less 
than twenty-five, and would expect to reach the consulate 
some fifteen to twenty years later. He was in fact consul in 90, 
seventeen years after adlection. 

C. Caristanius Fronto, tribunus militum and praefectus alae 
before adlection, could also well have been under twenty- 
five.^? His consulate also falls in 90. 


and it would be tempting therefore to assume that they were adlected inter 
patricios; but this seems impossible, since P. Pactumeius Clemens, almost 
certainly the grandson of Clemens, was tribunus plebis (ILAlg 2.645, with 
commentary ad loc.). 

7! ** Befórderungskriterien"" 181. 

7? Evidence for the positions held by these men before they were adlected 
will be found in the notes to Chart 2, below. 

7? For the ages at which equestrians entered the militia equestris, see E. Bir- 
ley, Roman Britain and the Roman Army (Kendal 1961) 135-37. There can be 
no certainty, of course, that Fronto or Celsus Polemaeanus were young men, 
but they may well have been. 
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Ti. Iulius Celsus Polemaeanus had held only the tribunate of 
a legion, and thus might well have been slighily younger than 
Caristanius Fronto. He was adlected inter aedilicios, probably 
in 73-74, but perhaps in 69, and reached the consulate in 92. 

Cn. Domitius Tullus, on the other hand, was praetor desig- 
natus, and thus already at least thirty, when he was adlected: 
he was consul, in all probability, much earlier, in or before 79. 

L. Flavius Silva Nonius Bassus was at least twenty-eight 
when adlected, since he had been tribunus plebis, and reached 
the consulate in 81. 

There seem to be only two exceptions. Cornelius Nigrinus 
had been only prefect of a cohort (probably) and military 
tribune when adlected, yet reached the consulate quickly, 
perhaps in 83. Yet he might well have belonged to the class of 
equestrians who entered the imperial service at a relatively 
advanced age;”4 that might help also to explain his rapid rise to 
prominence after his consulate. The other apparent exception 
is C. Iulius Cornutus Tertullus, who had been aedile before he 
was adlected, and thus should, like Nonius Bassus, have be- 
come consul early in the principate of Domitian. But Tertullus 
was not on good terms with Domitian,?5 held no positions dur- 
ing his reign, and became consul therefore not ca. 82, but only 
in 100. 

If the apparent delay between adlection and consulate is in 
fact to be explained primarily as the result of the ages of the 
men involved, then we may be permitted to make two tentative 
' observations. First, adlection would thus appear to have been 
used not so much to bring equestrians of middle age into the 
senate at a rank appropriate to their experience?6 as to intro- 
duce younger equestrians at a rank which was in fact beyond 
that warranted by their age. This, however, must remain only a 
probability, since the evidence so far available is very slight. 
Second, it would appear that, following adlection, the adlecti 
were expected to follow more or less normal careers, regulated 
by the leges annales. This in turn would suggest that the ad- 
lecti should not be considered a favored class, and on this point 


74 Birley, ibid. 

75 See Groag, RE 10 (1917) 570-76, no. 196, or PIR? 1.273 for the evidence. 

76 This has been viewed as perhaps the most significant aspect of the policy 
of adlection by, e.g., H. Last, CAH 11.418f. 
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there is further evidence that we can bring to bear, in an attempt 
to make more precise our knowledge of the position of the 
adlecti within the whole body of imperial administrators. 

We may begin by considering the positions these men held 
immediately following their adlection. 

Two men (nos. 8, 15) were adlected at below praetorian 
rank. One of these (no. 15) was immediately made legionary 
legate, then praetor; the other became praetor in four years or 
less. 

Four men (nos. 5, 6, 7, 12) held praetorian posts which al- 
most certainly fell immediately after their adlection. 

Six men (nos. 2, 4, 9, 10, 13, 16) held praetorian posts cer- 
tainly or probably before the death of Vespasian in 79, and 
quite possibly within a short time after their adlection. 

Two men (nos. 1, 11) held positions at an uncertain time 
following adlection; but in neither of these cases is the possibil- 
ity of a position immediately after adlection excluded. 

In two instances (nos. 3, 14) we have insufficient informa- 
tion. 

The available evidence, then, would indicate that it certainly 
was not unusual, and it probably was normal, for a man who 
was adlected to be employed either in an administrative post 
or, less often, in a magistracy immediately or within a short 
time after adlection. This, of course, is not surprising, and does 
not seem to indicate that the adlecti, as a class, were advanced 
either more or less rapidly than other senators. 

Let us now consider the praetorian positions these men held. 
There are ten men whose praetorian positions are known and 
who did in fact reach the consulate.?? Of these, three held only 
one position between adlection and consulate: nos. 6 and 7, 
who were also adlected inter patricios, and so would be ex- 
pected to advance rapidly to the consulate,"? and no. 13, who 
apparently held only the praefectura aerarii militaris before 
reaching the consulate. Of the other seven men, none shows an 
especially rapid career, consisting of only two praetorian 


77 Annius Messalla, no. 1, is not included here since his inscription is frag- 
mentary. 

78 It is not impossible, moreover, that no. 7, Flavius Silva, was related to the 
imperial family; but see Eck, Senatoren 102, n. 43a and 111, n. 114. 
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posts, such as the command of a legion and a praetorian prov- 
ince.?? Four of the men held three praetorian positions (nos. 
4, 5, 9, 16), one held four such positions (no. 2), and two held 
five (nos. 8 and 10).5? We may compare here all senators in the 
years 69-138 whose praetorian positions are known: among 
such men, thirteen held two praetorian posts, nineteen held 
three, fifteen held four, six held five, five held six, and one held 
seven.?! It therefore would appear here too that the adlecti, as a 
group, did not advance through the praetorian positions at a rate 
appreciably different from that of all the senators in this period. 

Moreover, the actual praetorian positions held do not seem to 
indicate that the adlecti were shown any special favor: it is true 
that six of the sixteen held legionary legations, and five eventu- 
ally became legates of praetorian provinces, but four men (nos. 
2, 6, 9, 16) certainly did not hold provincial legations,?? and 
almost all the adlecti for whom any praetorian position is at- 
tested held one or more minor posts, as legates of proconsuls, 
curators of roads, and the like (nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8,9, 10, 11, 13), the 
only exceptions being nos. 6, 7, 12, and 16. 


Finally, we may consider those men who, following their 
consulates, were employed in consular positions. Fourteen of 
the sixteen men on the list are known to have reached the 
consulate; of those, six (nos. 1, 4, 7, 13, 14, 15) are not attested 
in any consular position;®? one (no. 6) held only a proconsu- 
late, another (no. 8) was curator aedium sacrarum locorumque 
publicorum and proconsul of Asia; two (nos. 2 and 3) held one 


7? The closest are nos. 4 and 5, who each hold one preliminary post, then a 
legionary legation and legation in an imperial province. For a discussion of the 
significance of rapid careers and the various praetorian posts, see B; Camp- 
bell, “Who were the ‘Viri Militares’? JRS 65 (1975) 12-17. 

3? These two men were of oriental origin; but Antistius Rusticus, who held 
four praetorian positions, was probably from Tarraconensis, and Caristanius 
Fronto, also of oriental origin, shows one of the more impressive of this group 
of careers (see preceding note). It does not seem possible, therefore, to estab- 
lish in general a connection between oriental origin and particularly long 
careers. 

8! Eck, '*Befórderungskriterien," [84f., with n. 120. 

82 Several others probably did not: nos. 1, 8, 14, 17. There is insufficient 
information concerning the rest. 

83 Nonius Bassus, no. 16, does not seem actually to have held any consular 
position, but he was offered, and turned down, the proconsulate of Asia. 
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consular legation,5^ one (no. 5) held two consular legations, 
and two (nos. 9 and 10) held both legations and proconsulates. 
In other words, of the original group of nineteen?5 adlecti who 
began, in most instances, at praetorian rank,95 only five even- 
tually became consular legates, and only one of these held two 
legations. Death, of course, intervened in several instances, 
and in other cases our information is incomplete, but it would 
appear that the available evidence indicates that Vespasian's 
adlecti did not provide a disproportionately large number of 
consular legates during the Flavian and Trajanic periods.5? 
Here it will be instructive to compare the highest levels at- 
tained in the administrative system by all the known senators 
of praetorian or lower rank in A.D. 68: a list of such men is 
available in S. J. De Laet's study of the senate under the 
Julio-Claudians.98 It should be noted that the percentage of 
men who reached the consulate in this list will certainly be 
higher than was the case in reality simply because we often 
know that a man was of praetorian rank in A.D. 68 only by 
inference from his subsequent consulate. On the other hand, 
the literary sources for the years 68 to 70 are particularly help- 
ful in providing the names of men of below consular rank,?? 
and men not attested as consul are in fact unlikely to have been 
consul, since at least the names, if not the exact dates, of a high 
percentage of the Flavian consuls are known to us.°° 


** Both died in office; it may be assumed that they would otherwise have 
held at least proconsulates as well. 

85 This figure includes the four men listed above in note 27, except Minicius 
Macrinus. 

86 Nos. 8 and 15 were adlected as aedilicii or tribunicii. 

87 W. Eck, ''Sozialstruktur des römischen Senatorenstandes der hohen 
Kaiserzeit und statistische Methode," Chiron 3 (1973) 388, has shown that, the 
higher the rank a man reached during his career, the more likely it is that we 
know of him. Thus, if we knew the careers of all the adlecti. it is probable that 
a smaller percentage of them would have held consular legations than now 
appears to be the case. : 

88 De Samenstelling van den romeinschen Senaat (Antwerp 1941) 222f. 

89 We know, for example, of no less than twenty-one legionary legates of 68, 
69, and 70. 

3? Aside from members of the imperial family, we know the names, although 
often not the dates, of at least eighty consuls in the years 70 to 81. Added to the 
twenty-three consulates held by members of the imperial family, we thus know 
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If, then, we compare the highest positions attained by Ves- 
pasian’s adlecti to those obtained by all men of below consular 
rank in A.D. 68, we have the following: 


Number of men who reached the 
position and no higher, among: 


Position adlecti senators in 68?! 
Praetorian proconsulate 0 5 
Praetorian legation I 3 
Other praetorian post 1 3 
Consul 7 20 
Consular proconsulate 2 6 
Consular legation 5 22 
Other consular post 0 3 
Totals 16 62 


It is quite striking that the percentages of men known to have 
reached the consulate or a consular legation are roughly the 
same in both groups.?? Taken in isolation, this fact would be of 
little value; but when combined with what we have seen of the 
careers of the adlecti so far, it can be seen as one further 
indication that the adlecti, as a group, did not differ substan- 
tially from other senators, whether one considers the favor 
shown them or the likelihood of their advancement. Thus, al- 
though we are clearly not dealing with a particularly favored 
class of men, it would also be a mistake to over-emphasize the 
unusually long delay between the praetorship (i.e., adlection 
inter praetorios) and consulate, and thus to interpret the 
careers of the adlecti as characterized by a slow rate of ad- 
vancement. 


of an average of between eight and nine consuls per year, and are not likely to 
be lacking the names of many consuls. 

?! In giving numbers of men in this group, I have excluded fifteen men who 
are known to have died before they could be promoted, fifty-six men who are 
attested in no position under the Flavians, two men who are not known to have 
advanced beyond the praetorship, and, of course, all men adlected by Vespa- 
sian. 

92 It is, of course, only the fact that the percentages in both groups are 
similar, and not the absolute percentages, which is of interest: it is clear that a 
third of all senators did nct become consular legates. 


I. 
2: 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 
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We may now turn to a consideration of the origins and ear- 
lier careers of these men, and attempt to determine if there are 
any possible or probable relationships between these factors 
and Vespasian's adlections. 


Chart 2. Origins and Careers Before Adlection of Vespasian's adlecti.?? 


Name 


M. Annius 
Messal[Ia] 
L. Antistius 
Rusticus 


. Antonius 


Saturninus 


. L. Baebius 


Avitus?$ 


. C. Caristanius 


Fronto 


. M. Cornelius 


Nigrinus Curi- 
atius Maternus 


. Cn. Domitius 


[Sex.f. Afer. . .] 
Tullus 


. L. Flavius 


Silva Nonius 
Bassus 


. C, Fulvius 


Lupus 
Servilianus!95 
Ti. Iulius 
Celsus 
Polemaeanus 
C. Iulius 
Cornutus 
Tertullus 

C. Antius Aulus 
Julius 
Quadratus 

[. . -]tilius 
Lo[ng?]us 


Origo 
Possibly Baetica?^ 


Probably Tarraconensis?5 
Possibly Tarraconensis? 


Possibly Spain?? 


Pisidian Antioch; 
family from Etruria!9? 


Liria, in Tarraconensis 


perhaps Narbonensis!?? 


Urbs Salvia 


Nemausus 
Sardis!05 
Probably Perge 

in Pamphylia!?? 


Pergamum 


Probably Italy!9$ 


Career before adlection 


Adlectus in senatum a 
d[ivo Claudio. . .] 

Xvir stlit. iudic.; 

trib. mil. leg. II Aug.; 

donis donatus®® 

Unknown 


Praef. fabr.; 

trib. mil. leg X Gem(inae); 

proc(urator) Lusitaniae, 
under Vespasian 

Trib. mil.; 

praef. eq. al. Bosp(ora- 
norum), probably in 
Syria!?! 

[praef. cohortis?];!?? 

[trib. mi]l. leg. XIIII 
Ge[minae] 

Xvir stlitib. iudicandis; 

tr. mil. leg. V Alaud(ae); 

quaest. Caesar(is) Aug.; 

tr(ibunus) pli(ebis); 

praef. au[xilior(um) omnium] 
adversus Germanos; 

pr(aetor) desig(natus) 

IIIvir kapitalis; 

[trib. mil.] leg. IIII 
Scithicae; 

[quaest.]; 

trib. pleb.; 

legat. leg. XXI Rap(acis)! 9^ 

Praefectus alae Longinianae 


Trib. legionis III 
Cyrenaicae 


Quaestor urbanus; 
aedilis Cerialis 


Unknown 


[t]rib. mil. leg. IIII 
Scythic. benificio divi 
Claudi;!9? 


(continued) 
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CHART 2—{continued) 
Name Origo Career before adlection 
praef. coh. III Sagittar(i- 
orum) 
14. Sex. Lucilius Unknown Praefectus alae; 
Bassus Prefect of the fleets of 
Misenum and Ravenna, in 
. 69 to 71 
15. Minicius Brixia Unknown 
Macrinus!!? 
16. Q. Aur(elius] Africa, but family Unknown 
Pactum[eius] ftalian!!! 
Clem[ens] 
17. Q. [Aurel]ius Africa, but family Unknown 
[Pactu]meius Italian!!! 
[Fro]nto 
18. D. (or L.) Unknown Unknown 
Plotius 
Grypus 
19. C. Salvius Urbs Salvia, Unknown 
Liberalis in Picenum 
Nonius Bassus i 
20. Incertus? Probably Tarraco Unknown 


93 Evidence on careers and references to PIR or PIR? are cited here only 
where they differ from citations in Chart 1. 

?* Annii in Baetica: see Syme, Tacitus 791f.; Messalla may be related to L. 
Cornelius Pusio Annius Messalla, who was probably from Baetica. Cf., on the 
Cornelii Pusiones, H. Dessau, ‘‘Le préteur L. Cornelius Pusio,’’ REA 4 (1902) 
145-47. i 

35 S. E. Stout, “L. Antistius Rusticus," CP 21 (1926) 47. 

56 The grant of dona was probably simultaneous with his adlection; hence, 
the dona are those usually given a praetorius vir. 

97 Syme, Tacitus 596, n. 6. 

98 ILS 1378; PIR? B.12. 

. 99 Avitus may well have been recruited locally for the legion X Gemina when 
it returned from Pannonia to Spain in 68: both his nomen, Baebius, and his tribe, 
the Galeria, are extremely common in Spain (and exceedingly rare throughout 
the eastern provinces). 

199 B. Levick, Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor (Oxford 1967) 63 and 
112. 

101 Cf, Cichorius, RE 1 (1894) 1234, 

102 If Nigrinus was of senatorial rather than equestrian rank, a position on 
the vigintivirate may be supplied here. 

103 Syme, Tacitus 595, n. 3, and 605; G. Alféldy, Fasti Hispanienses (Wies- 
baden 1969) 183, with n. 11. 
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The origins of eighteen of our twenty adlecti can thus be 
determined with some probability: 


Spain: nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 20 
Narbonensis: nos. 7, 9 

Africa: nos. 16, 17 

Italy: nos. 8, 13, 15, 20 

Provinces of the East: nos. 5, 10, 11, 12 


It is quite striking that, of these eighteen men, only four, or less 
than one-fourth, were Italians, although it should be added that 
the two Africans and two of the orientals probably belonged to 
families that had emigrated from Italy. The prevalence of men 
of provincial origin is certainly not surprising, in view of 
Suetonius' statement that Vespasian drew men both from the 
provinces and from Italy,!!? but the degree of their predomi- 
nance is, since the proportions here are almost exactly the 
reverse of the proportions in the senate as a whole: among all 
senators (including adlecti) active in the years 69-81, 74 per- 
cent of those whose origins can be established with some de- 


194 W, C. McDermott, ''Flavius Silva and Salvius Liberalis," CW 66 (1973) 
337, suggested that Silva was adlected in 70, and was legionary legate following 
his adlection. This is possible, but there seems no sufficient reason to assume 
the order of offices on the inscription was incorrect: legionary legates of below 
praetorian rank are attested at this time, although rare: Plotius Grypus (Tac. 
Hist. 3.52); Larcius Lepidus Sulpicianus (ILS 987). See also now on Silva C. P. 
Jones, AJP 95 (1974) 89f. 

15 CIT, 12.3166; PIR? F.548. 

196 For the evidence that Polemaeanus was from Sardis or Ephesus, see 
PIR? 1.260; Ephesus can now be eliminated on the basis of a new inscription: 
D. Knibbe, “Neue Inschriften aus Ephesos III,” JOEAI 49 (1968-71) B.64-67. 

19? R, Syme, ‘‘Pliny’s Less Successful Friends," Historia 9 (1960) 363f. 

198 T o[ng]us' tribe, the Clustumina, does not seem to occur outside of Italy: 
Kubitschek, Imperium Romanum tributim discriptum (Vienna 1889) 270. 

19 On the phrase benificio divi Claudi, see D. McAlindon, ‘‘Entry to the 
Senate in the Early Empire," JRS 47 (1957) 193. 

119 Plin, Ep. 1.14.5; cf. Stein, RE 15 (1932) 1828, no. 17. 

11! See R. Syme, ‘‘Tacfarinas, the Musulamii and Thubursicu,”’ in Studies in 
Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson, ed. 
P. R. Coleman-Norton (Princeton 1951) 129, with n. 72. 

112 CIL 2.4130. 

1 Vesp. 9.2: honestissimo quoque Italicorum ac provincialium adlecto. 
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gree of probability were Italian, 26 percent provincial.!!^ We 
may also compare the adlecti with other groups of men known 
from the principate of Vespasian:!!5 among praetorian and 
consular legates of provinces, for example, twenty-two men 
were probably Italian, and only six provincial; among the con- 
suls under Vespasian, thirty were Italian, nine provincial. The 
figures for these two groups of senators also indicate that Ves- 
pasian's real base of power lay not in the provinces, but in 
Italy, and specifically in central Italy. If, for example, we com- 
pare the number of men from each of several regions among 
those men who were (A) adlected; (B) consular and praetorian 
legates under Vespasian; (C) consuls under Vespasian; and (D) 
less than consular in 68, but not consul under Vespasian, we 
have the following: 


Region of origin A. Adlecti B. Legates C. Consuls D. Non-consuls 








northern Italy I 2 5 5 
central Italy 2 12 20 11 
southern Italy 0 i I 1 
Italy, 
region unknown 1 7 6 15 
Gaul 2 5 5 5 
Spain 6 1 2 10 
Africa 2 0 I 0 
East 4 0 0 3 
Other or uncertain 
provinces 0 0 l I 
Total 18 28 4} 51 


In other words, better than 40 percent of all praetorian and 
consular legates, and nearly 50 percent of all consuls, came 
from central Italy, while only two of eighteen adlecti did. That 


114 (3, W. Houston, Roman Imperial Administrative Personnel during the 
Principates of Vespasian and Titus (A.D. 69-81) (unpublished dissertation, 
Chapel Hill 1971) 625-39. 

115 For evidence on the origins, see note 114, In compiling the figures, I have 
of course excluded men whose origins cannot be established. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we know of thirty-seven consular or praetorian legates under Vespasian, 
but the origins of only twenty-eight can be established with reasonable cer- 
tainty. 
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Vespasian could have chosen (had he wished) provincial rather 
than Italian consuls and legates is clear from Column D: nine- 
teen of 51, or nearly 40 percent, of all men less than consular in 
68 who were not given consulates by Vespasian!!$ were pro- 
vincial in origin. What this seems to indicate is that Vespasian 
repeatedly turned to central Italy when choosing men for posi- 
tions of the highest importance; the fact that the adlecti were 
predominantly provincial rather than central Italian may there- 
fore be another indication that they were not viewed by Ves- 
pasian as a group likely to reach the highest levels of the ad- 
ministration, at least in the immediate future. Yet perhaps even 
more interesting is the fact that, as we have seen, the adlecti 
could apparently expect advancement at a rate roughly equal 
to that of other, predominantly non-provincial, senators. This is. 
of interest in the continuing investigation of the provincializa- 
tion of the senate, for it is an indication that, upon becoming 
senators, provincials could, and did, share immediately, with- 
out any sort of probationary or training period, in the full rights 
and responsibilities of the senate. 

Aside from the men whom Vespasian adlected into the sen- 
ate, one of the highest percentages of provincials I have found 
in any single group of men appears among the group of men— 
both senators and equestrians——who can be shown, from 
Josephus or Tacitus, to have aided Vespasian or the Flavian 
cause in the Jewish War, in 69, or early in 70. Among such 
men, one finds seventeen Italians and nine provincials, and 
this may provide a partial explanation of the high percentage of 
provincials among the adlecti: if Vespasian regularly rewarded 
his supporters with adlection, and if a considerable number of 
those supporters were provincial in origin, then a fairly high 
percentage of provincials would appear among the adlecti. 

This, however, assumes that one of Vespasian's reasons for 
adlecting was to reward partisans. Is it possible to show that 
this assumption is valid? 

Here we should perhaps begin by looking at another group of 
men, namely those senators, other than the adlecti, who can 
with some degree of certainty be classed as Flavian partisans, 
or at least supporters of Vespasian, in 69-70. Do such men 
seem to receive positions or honors that could be classed as 


116 Some of these men did hold the consulate under Titus or Domitian. 
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rewards? There are some twenty-nine men who could be in- 
cluded in such a group, but we have no evidence concerning 
the subsequent careers of fourteen.!!? The other fifteen are as 
follows. 


y 


Il. 
12. 


Chart 3. Careers of pro-Flavians after 69-70. 


Name 


. M. Arrecinus Clemens!*! 


. A. Caecina Alienus 


. T. Clodius Eprius 


Marcellus!?4 


. C. Dillius Aponianus!*5 


. C. Licinius Mucianus!*® 


. Q. Petillius Cerialis??? 


Caesius Rufus 


. Cn. Pompeius Collega!?3 


. M. Pompeius Silvanus 


Staberius Flavinus!?? 
Rubrius Gallus'?? 
L. Tampius Flavianus!?! 


. C. Calpetanus Rantius 


Quirinalis Valerius 
Festus!?? 


. Sex. Vettulenus Cerialis!?? 


M. Ulpius Traianus!*4 


Rank in 69-70 


Praetorian 
Consular 


Below praetorian 


Quaestorian 


Consular 


Praetorian 


Consular 


Praetorian 


Praetorian 
Consular 


Consular 
Consular 


Praetorian 


Praetorian 


Praetorian 


Subsequent career 


. M. Antonius Primus!!? 
. M. Aponius Saturninus!!? 


Forced to retire 

Procos. Asiae, probably 
before 79129 | 

Praetorian prefect, 70 

praetor urbanus, 71 

cos. 73 

leg. Tarraconensis 

cos. II 85! 

Amicus Vespasiani 

Given unspecified 
honors!?? 

Procos. Asiae, probably 
70-73 

cos. II 74 

Cos. probably 72 or 73 

cur. ripar. et alvei 
Tiberis, attested 73 

Cos. II 70 

cos. III 72 

Cos. 70 

leg. Germ. infer. 

leg. Brit. 

cos. II 74 

Cos. before 75 

leg. Galat. Capp., 76 | 

Curator aquarum, 71-73 

cos. II before 79 

Leg. Moesiae, 70 

Curator aquarum, 73-74 

Cos. II 75 or 76 

Cos. 71 

given consular dona 

leg. Pann., 73 

leg. Tarrac., 79, 80 

Dux in Judaea, 71 

cos. before 75 

leg. Moesiae, 75 

Cos. 70 

leg. Syriae, 73-77 

procos. Asiae, 79-80 





117 As noted above, note 90, it is not likely that any significant number-of 
these fourteen men held the consulate. Several of the Flavian supporters were 
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Here what is of interest is not so much the fact that all of these 
men, except for Antonius Primus and Caecina Alienus, are 
given further positions, since men of such rank might well 
expect advancement,!35 but rather the dates of these positions: 
in six of the thirteen cases (nos. 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 15), men were 
certainly or probably given consulates or other offices in 70, 
and in three more instances (nos. 10, 13, 14) in 71; of the other 
four, Dillius Aponianus was perhaps consul in 72, Pompeius 
Collega may well have been consul in 71, Tampius Flavianus 
was curator aquarum in 73, and only the date of Aponius 
Saturninus' proconsulate remains uncertain and perhaps late. 
In:short, there is a consistent pattern of rapid promotion that 
argues strongly in favor of the assumed desire of Vespasian to 
advance his partisans. 

If we turn now to the men whom Vespasian adlected, and 
consider whether or not they might have been involved in the 


killed or died in 69 or 70: Fonteius Agrippa, Hordeonius Flaccus, Valerius 
Asiaticus, and Larcius Lepidus Sulpicianus are examples. These men are of 
course excluded from the following chart. 

18 For Primus’ career, see PIR? A.866. 

119 PIR? A938. 

120 Syme, Tacitus 594, n. 1, suggested 73-74, but there is no evidence to 
support any particular year. 

121 PIR?A.1072. ] 

12? S. Modugno, S. Panciera, and F. Zevi, Rivista storica dell'antichitá 3 
(1973) 87-108. 

123 Joseph. BJ 4.644; Dio 66.16.3. For Alienus' career, PIR? C.99. 

124 PIR? E84. 

125 PIR? D.89. 

126 PIR? L.216. 

127 A, R. Birley, Britannia 4 (1973) 179-90. 

128 Lambertz, RE 21 (1952) 2269f., no. 74. 

95 W, Eck, ZPE 9 (1972) 259-75. 

130 Nagl, RE 1A (1920) 1172, no. 20. 

P! [t is not entirely certain that Tampius should be considered a pro- 
Flavian. For his career, Thomasson, RE Suppl. 9 (1962) 1391f., no. 1A. 

132 Groag, RE 3 (1897) 1363f., no. 2. For evidence on the dates, of his lega- 
tions, Eck, Senatoren 119-23 and 125-29. 

133 Eck, RE Suppl. 14 (1974) 842-45, no. 1. 

134 Hanslik, RE Suppl. 10 (1965) 1032-35, no. 1. 

135 Moreover, addition of the men concerning whom we have no information 
would almost certainly lower the percentage of those who were advanced 
rapidly. 
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Flavian campaign in 69, we find eleven men (nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 18 in chart 2 above) concerning whom we have 
some information. They may be classed as follows. 


A. Certainly involved on the Flavian side in 69. 

Lucilius Bassus (no. 14): secured the fleet at Ravenna for the 
Flavians;?$ commanded a squadron of cavalry for the Fla- 
vians late in December.!?? 

Plotius Grypus (no. 18): taken into the senate in order that he 
might be given command of a legion;!38 it is important to note, 
however, that his actions before his adlection are unknown. 


B. Probably involved on the Flavian side in 69. 

Antistius Rusticus (no. 2): attested as military tribune of the 
legion IJ Augusta, and as being granted dona militaria. This 
legion actively supported Vespasian in 69,!?? and it has there- 
fore usually been assumed that Rusticus was tribune at that 
time. 149 

Caristanius Fronto (no. 5): attested as praefectus equitum 
alae Bosporanorum. This ala was apparently stationed in 
Syria,!1^! and it is not unreasonable to suppose that Fronto 
served there under Licinius Mucianus in 69.142 

Celsus Polemaeanus (no. 10): attested as military tribune of 
the legion HI Cyrenaica. Since this legion was stationed in 
Alexandria,!4 it seems almost certain that Celsus was with the 
legion when it declared Vespasian emperor on July 1, 69, and 
that this was the main reason for Celsus' subsequent adlec- 
tion.!4* 


136 Tac. Hist. 3.12. 

137 Tac, Hist. 4.3. 

138 Tac, Hist. 3.52. 

139 Tac. Hist. 3.44. 

140 By, for example, Groag, PIR? A.765; an alternative view in S. E. Stout, 
“L. Antistius Rusticus," CP 21 (1926) 47F. 

14! Cf, Cichorius, RE 1 (1894) 1234. 

142 Cf. Stein, Ritterstand 231. 

143 Ritterling, RE 12 (1925) 1507f. . 

144 This was first suggested by F. Cumont, “Le gouvernement de Cap- 
padoce sous les Flaviens," Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres de l'Académie 
royale de Belgique 7 (1905) 198. 
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C. Possibly involved on the Flavian side in 69. 

Baebius Avitus (no. 4): attested as military tribune of the 
legion X Gemina, and then as procurator of Lusitania under 
Vespasian, presumably in ca. 71—ca. 73. H. G. Pflaum has ar- 
gued that the astounding promotion from military tribune to 
procurator and the adlection are indications that Avitus must 
have played an important part in bringing the tenth legion over to 
the Flavian side;!45 but this remains uncertain, since the tenth 
legion was not the first in its province to declare for Vespasian, 
and since it waited until the defeat of the Vitellians at Cremona 
before doing so.1*6 

Cornelius Nigrinus (no. 6): attested as military tribune of the 
legion XIV Gemina in Britain; but this legion too was reluctant 
to declare for Vespasian,!^? so that Nigrinus' role in 69 remains 
unclear. 

Fulvius Lupus Servilianus (no. 9): attested as praefectus 
alae Longinianae. Groag suggested that this ala, which was 
stationed in Bonn under Claudius and Nero, may have accom- 
panied the Vitellian forces to Italy, where Lupus could have 
deserted to the Flavians.!^$ As there is no evidence for the 
movement of the ala, and none for the desertion, it is probably 
better to admit that Lupus' part in the events of 69 remains 
uncertain. 


D. Probably not involved on the Flavian side in 69. 

Domitius Tullus (no. 7). Perhaps quaestor, or quaestorius, in 
69; no activity in 69 can be assigned him with any certainty.!4? 
His adlection may be interpreted primarily as a response to an 
emergency: the need for a praetorius vir to replace Sex. Sen- 
tius Caecilianus as legate of the legion III Augusta.!59 


155 Carriéres procuratoriennes 100. 

146 Tac. Hist. 3.44. 

147 Tac. Hist. 3.44. 

148 RE 7 (1910) 259, no. 79, 

149 If one accepts G. Alfóldy's reconstruction of his career (cf. above, n. 22), 
then he took part in the campaign of Petillius Cerialis against Iulius Civilis; but 
this began in 70, after the accession of Vespasian (Tac. Hist. 4.71-79; 5.14-26). 

150 The emergency was presumably not in Africa, but in the two 
Mauretanias: Caecilianus is the only attested governor of senatorial rank in 
either of the Mauretanias. 
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Flavius Silva (no. 8). Probably quaestorius in 68, tribunus 
plebis in 69 or 70, and then legate of the legion XXI Rapax: he 
very probably took part in the campaign of Petillius Cerialis 
against Civilis.!5! His adlection, like that of Domitius Tullus, 
may be seen as a response to a particular circumstance, in this 
case the death of Lucilius Bassus and the consequent need for 
a new praetorian legate of Judaea.!5? 

Cornutus Tertullus (no. 11). Quaestor ca. 70. There is no 
evidence of a specific contribution to the Flavian cause, either 
in 69 or in the years immediately thereafter. 

At first glance, then, the available evidence does seem to 
indicate that Vespasian not infrequently used adlection as a 
reward for support in 69, at least in the sense that such a 
method of promotion would appear as a reward to an ambitious 
man. Yet there is a problem. As we have seen, two-thirds of 
the men who certainly supported Vespasian in 69, and whose 
subsequent careers are known, were given consulates or other 
administrative positions in 70 or 71; but the majority of the 
adlections did not occur until 73-74. Why, if they too were 
being rewarded for service in 69, were the adlecti asked to wait 
for three years? Here it may be significant that the two adlecti 
who were certainly active on behalf of the Flavians in 69, 
Plotius Grypus and Lucilius Bassus, are also precisely the two 
men who were adlected before 73-74, although this is more 
probably simply a coincidence. Caution, however, does seem 
to be necessary: only two of the adlecti can be shown with 
certainty to have been active on the Flavian side, and even if 
others were active too, they were apparently asked to wait 
some three years before being promoted through adlection.!5? 
Reward for services in 69 cannot, in short, be viewed as one of 


151 Tac. Hist. 4.68, 70, 78: no legate is named. 

15? As suggested by Eck, Senatoren 106; but cf. C. P. Jones, AJP 95 (1974) 
89f. 

153 It is possible that other men were adlected before the censorship of 73—74. 
L. Havius Silva Nonius Bassus may well have been adlected before the censor- 
ship (cf. above, note 15); but, as we have seen, his edlection is probably not to 
be interpreted as a reward for services in 69. Groag, RE 10 (1917) 544-50, 
followed by L. Petersen in PIR?, suggested that Ti. Iulius Celsus Polemaeanus 
was adlected early, but Celsus held only the praetorship between his adlection 
and his legation in Galatia Cappadocia, which began perhaps as early as 77. It 
seems peculiar that he would be adlected, then given only the praetorship in a 
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the fundamental objects of the policy of adlection. That it 
played a role in various individual cases is no doubt true, but it 
unfortunately seems to be the case that, if we wish to assume a 
man was adlected in part for his previous support of Vespa- 
sian, we will have to do so in the full realization that it is an 
assumption not susceptible of proof. 

We are left then with a group of men who appear more and 
more like other senators except in their geographical origins. It 
would seem that the adlecti were expected to follow normal 
praetorian careers, to wait until the usual age before holding 
the consulate, and to anticipate a normal advancement beyond 
the consulate, and that they did not form part of the most 
influential block of senators in the principate of Vespasian, but 
on the other hand apparently competed on equal terms with 
Italian senators for promotion. Finally, it would appear that 
adlection as a reward for previous support, certain in some 
instances and likely in others, cannot be viewed as one of the 
basic purposes of adlection. Given these facts, and recalling 
the variety of criteria that may have played a part in the deci- 
sion concerning the adlection of any given man, it would ap- 
pear that, for the present at least, we can make no more 
profound statement concerning the adlections than did 
Suetonius: Vespasian found the senate needed new members, 
and he chose, quite simply, the men he thought most suitable, 
basing his decisions not so much upon general principles as 
upon the particular factors involved in each individual case.!5* 
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period of six years or so. C. Antius A. Iulius Quadratus was, however, almost 
certainly adlected in 69, 70, or 71, since he appears as a frater Arvalis in 72 
(CIL 6.2053, cf. 32360). Other men who might have been adlected before the 
censorship include Antonius Saturninus, Baebius Massa, Caristanius Fronto, 
C. Fulvius Lupus Servilianus, [.. .]tilius Lo[ng?]us, and Minicius Mac- 
rinus; but where the careers of these men are known, the assumption of an 
early adlection usually entails problems such as the one concerning 
Polemaeanus. 

154 T would like to thank Professors T. Robert S. Broughton and C. P. Jones, 
as well as the referee of this paper, for reading an earlier, and quite different, 
draft of the paper, and for making a number of helpful suggestions. Responsi- 
bility for any remaining errors is of course mine alone. 
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Unlike his only peer, Thucydides, the great Roman historian 
does not name himself in his extant works, although he does 
occasionally speak in the first person. If, by some evil chance, 
our manuscripts lacked subscriptions, we could identify the 
author of the Historiae from a few citations in late writers 
whose word we would probably accept without many mis- 
givings, but the pages of our journals would be filled, I fear, 
with controversy about the authorship of the Agricola, the 
Germania, and the first six books of the Annales. As it is, 
if we forbear to speak of the De oratoribus and disregard 
a few outrageous lovers of innovation (Ross, Hochart, Leo 
Wiener, and A. Drews), the historian is satisfactorily identi- 
fied in subscriptions and the infrequent ancient testimonia as 
Cornelius Tacitus. There is, however, no agreement about his 
praenomen, for we must choose between Publius, Gaius, Sex- 
tus, and possibly Quintus. We must therefore again examine 
the evidence for each. 

In the most venerable of all our manuscripts of the various 
works, the Ninth-Century First Medicean, which is probably 
derived through not more than two intermediaries from a 
codex in rustic capitals of the Fourth Century or conceivably 
even a little earlier,! the author's praenomen is given twice 
in colophons by the first hand: FINIT PIROJCORNELIIO]- 
LIB- I- and -P- CORNELI LIBER -III- FINIT.? No praeno- 
men appears in the Second Medicean (which was probably 
copied around 1050 from a Ninth-Century exemplar) or in the 


! On the date and characteristics of the archetype, see TAPA 82 (1951) 
232-61. 

? The praenomen also appears in two additions by later hands, which have, 
of course, no probative value. In the article cited above, I explained the 
scribe's strange error (corrected by erasure) at the end of Book I as a mis- 
reading of a cramped minuscule addition to the colophon in his exemplar; 
I believe that the rustic-capital archetype had very simple colophons of the 
kind found in the Palatinus of Vergil, omitting both the author's name and 
the formulaic finit and incipit. In the First Medicean, the author's name 
does not appear in the colophons at the end of Book II and of Book. IV that 
were written by the first hand, but at the end of II a later hand continued 
the process of regularizing the colophons by adding P-CORNELY. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 98 64-70 (1977) 
Copyright 9 1977 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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family of late manuscripts, apparently originating in Geneva,’ 
that may be independent of it, although descended from the 
same archetype.* The part of a Ninth-Century manuscript 
of the minor works that is preserved in the Codex Aesinas 
has no praenomen in the subscription, and the praenomen is 
also wanting in most of the Fifteenth-Century copies of the 
minor works. A few manuscripts of the minor works and of 
the part of the histories contained in the Second Medicean, 
all copied late in the Fifteenth Century and before the dis- 
covery of the First Medicean, give the praenomen as ''C." or 
**Caius"' in titles or subscriptions that are obviously the work 
of Humanists,5 who, we may be certain, supplied the praeno- 
men from two references to Tacitus in the letters of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. 

The testimony of Sidonius, a fit representative of his cre- 
puscular age, is utterly worthless. He refers to ''Gaius 
Cornelius” when he is obviously thinking of the Titinius Capito 
of whom he had read in the letters of the younger Pliny, and his 
muddled mind doubtless supplied the praenomen from a letter in 
which Pliny, writing to Tacitus, mentions the Ciceronian ora- 
tion **pro C. Cornelio.’’? That also accounts for the praenomen 
in the reference to ‘‘Gaius Tacitus" that accompanies a short 


3 Geneva, not Genoa, as I have pointed out in an article in the /llinois 
Classical Studies, 1 (1976) 215f., n. 69. 

4 It is now certain that the Genevan MSS. are not merely corrupt copies of 
the Second Medicean, as was long believed; their relation to the archetype 
remains uncertain pending the completion of the work of Rudolf Hanslik, who 
has set his doctoral candidates to the really useful task of producing and 
publishing complete collations of all the manuscripts; Ann. XI-XII and Hist. 
II, respectively by Horst Weiskopf and Ingeborg Schinzel, are now available 
(Wiener Studien, Beiheft 4 [1973] and 3 [1971], both with prefaces by Hanslik). 
I owe my knowledge of the colophons of the Fifteenth-Century MSS. (except 
the Leidensis) entirely to the collations by Weiskopf and Miss Schinzel and 
the description of most of the manuscripts by Clarence W., Mendell in his 
Tacitus (New Haven 1957) 257-348. For the Germania I naturally rely on 
the edition by Rodney P. Robinson, Middletown, Connecticut, 1935. 

5 E.g., Neapolitanus IV.C.21 has between Ann. XI and XII the colophon, 
“C. Cornelii Taciti Romanorum historias scribentis liber II [sic] incipit," 
and between XII and XIII, “C. Cornelii Taciti ex his quae repperiuntur liber 
tertius incipit.” 

$ Sid. Epist. 4.22.2 from Pliny Ep. 5.8.1 (cf. 8.12.1 & 4). 

7 Pliny Ep. 1.20.8. 
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quotation from the Historiae in which Sidonius makes only 
seven blunders in quoting eleven words.? 


We have, therefore, no reason to suppose that the First 
Medicean does not accurately reproduce a praenomen given 
in an ancient codex or that the ancient source erred in report- 
ing the name as Publius; the present note would be absurdly 
supererogatory but for a recent article by Harold B. Mat- 
tingly,? a scholar too highly reputed to be ignored. 

In the course of his prosopographical detective work, 
Mattingly wants to make Tacitus the colleague of L. Domitius 
Apollinaris in the consulship, and therefore the man of whose 
name only the first two letters, SE, are preserved in the extant 
Fasti. To make this fit, he turns to the famous inscription 
in Caria from which we learned that Tacitus was Proconsul of 
Asia.!? With the restorations that have long been accepted, 
it begins: 


'"AJZIANOIIQONEX 
àvOvzá|TOKOPNHAIOTAKITQ 


Remarking that there is *(nothing inevitable” about the res- 
toration, Mattingly argues: ‘‘I would therefore prefer to read: 


[.A]oíavo: 'IGvsg 
[XéEjto KogvgAto Taxitw 


Tacitus turns out [sic/] to have had an unexpected praenomen! 
Can we now refuse to complete Apollinaris’ colleague as 
Se[x. Cornelius Tacitus]?’’ 

I have the hardihood to refuse, even after listening to the 


® Sid. Epist. 4.14.1. If sub verbis rettulit means anything in Sidonius' 
arthritic Latinity, we may suspect that his mangled quotation of Hist. 5.26.2 
was colored by a vague and confused recollection of Hist. 1.1.3. In both 
letters, Sidonius mentions Tacitus only to contrive an occasion for slavish 
flattery and verbal salaams, and he parades his smattering of erudition with 
the assurance that he is addressing readers more ignorant than he. It is 
astonishing that anyone thinks it necessary to weigh the improvisations of 
this sciolist against the testimony of the First Medicean, as, for example, 
does Borzsák in Pauly-Wissowa, Supplementband XI (1968) 375. 

3 Rivista storica dell Antichita, 2 (1972) 169-85. 

1? On which the article by Richard Meister, Jahreshefte des Gsterreichischen 
archäologischen Instituts, 27 (1932), Beiblatt, 233-44, may be regarded as 
definitive pending reéxamination of the stone, if it is szil extant. 
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rest of the argument, viz. that Sextus is the praenomen of 
some Cornelii who lived in the region in which some scholars 
have guessed that Tacitus was born, and that Tacitus and 
Apollinaris may have been pals and so would have been 
congenial colleagues in the consulship.!! Let us, however, 
consider the new restoration on strictly epigraphical grounds. 

The lettering of the entire inscription is crude and would 
have seemed to Tacitus, whose eye was accustomed to the 
perfect elegance that Roman lapidaries attained in the time 
of Trajan, little short of barbaric.!? Of the sixty lines of which 
the whole or the greater part is preserved, none is centered 
accurately and few fail to show gross irregularity in the size 
of the letters: we cannot choose between the proposed supple- 
ments on the basis of spacing.!? It will suffice, however, to 
consider syntax and meaning. 

The inscription was found on the remains of a limestone 
column on which were recorded the names of the officials 
of various Ionian communities that participated in a dedication 
to Zeus Osogos, i.e., the local divinity of Mylasa, Osogoa.!* 
The line containing the name of Tacitus is followed by the 
names of the ‘‘well-born’’ Erythraeans who evidently presided 


11 There is also an attempt to compute how many months Verginius Rufus 
(whose funeral oration was delivered by Tacitus while consul) could have 
lived after breaking his hip. The American physicians whom I have consulted 
marvel at the confident dogmatism of Mattingly's medical friends. 

12 [t is unlikely that Tacitus ever saw the inscription or even visited the 
declining city of Mylasa, which, ruined in the Parthian invasion of 40-39 B.C., 
no longer had a conventus and was probably no longer able to provide accom- 
modations for a governor, his staff, and the numerous litigants and others 
who would have to attend the ‘‘assizes.’’ See Christian Habicht, Journal of 
Roman Studies, 65 (1975) 68-71. 

13 A facsimile drawing is reproduced by Meister, p. 238. The ruins of the 
sanctury were visited in 1932 and 1933 by Alfred Laumonier, who, however, 
makes no mention of having seen any part of the inscription that interests 
us; see his impressive study, Les cultes indigénes en Carie (Paris 1958) 
105. 

14 On the cult of this deity, who was, naturally, a Saviour and uéyioroc 
töv Otóv, see Laumonier, op. cit., 101-26. Our inscription is mentioned, 
p. 111, n. 1, where it is implied that some of the dicasts who, with their 
assistants, join the dedication in the name of their various cities may have 
acted independently, rather than as part of a single commission (cf. p. 110); 
that is a detail that need not concern us. 
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over the delegation that made the joint offering. I am unable, 
therefore, to understand how Mattingly, who apparently pro- 
poses to read 2éEtw KoovngAío Taxitw as an ordinary dative, 
would interpret it: he cannot suppose either that the local 
Zeus was consecrated to Tacitus or that Tacitus was wor- 
shipped by the pious Ionians, and he records no disagreement 
with Meister, whose article he cites as the latest study of the 
inscription. So far as I can see, his supplement is unintelligible. 
What is needed in the inscription is an indication of date, 
i.e., the accepted restoration, àvOvzáro Koovygáto Taxíro, 
which is really a bizarre ablative absolute in Greek,!5 but is 
the normal usage in such phrases in the Hellenistic Greek of 
the Roman province of Asia, where dates were usually re- 
corded by stating the name of the Roman proconsul of the 
year. There are many examples of this style of dating on 
both private and public inscriptions; the day of the month is 
sometimes stated, as in ’AvOuadtw KoAnzovovío IloóxAo, 
un(vóc) ‘YneoBegetaiov B', and is sometimes omitted, as in 
Steotiviw Kovágro ávO0vazáro and Xrarío Kwdedtw 
ávOvzáro.!9 The title is occasionally abbreviated, as in àvOv. 
XovAmuxío TeotbAdw, and there are rare instances in which 
iota adscript appears, ávOvzároi Kao LeBhow..' It is 
obvious that the name of Tacitus without his title as proconsul 


15 I suspect that the origin of the strange syntax may be seen in an inscrip- 
tion published in the Bulletin de correspondence hellénique, 11 (1887) 445, 
in which the comparatively early date, A.D. 4—5, is indicated by ávOvzátov 
ZXuávo. Rather than assume with the editors that the writer (or lapidary) 
could not make up his mind, I think it likely that he rendered with trans- 
literation ávOvzárov Silvano, not unreasonably deciding that in absolute 
constructions a Greek genitive would agree with a Latin ablative (however 
that idea would be expressed in his grammatical terminology). Such a gram- 
matical tour de force would naturally be misunderstood, and the title made 
to agree with the name in termination. The Latin ablative must have been 
the source of the feeling that the Greek genitive absolute was inappropriate 
with Roman names; the difficulty was sometimes avoided by writing, e.g., 
[zi] àvOvad[rov IIo]vzA(ov Metowviov trò y' (Inscriptiones Graecae ad res 
Romanas pertinentes, IV, 1499), Note that Petronius, whose third year in 
office (A.D. 31-32) gives the date, had no cognomen. 

16 Ibid., respectively 1365, 1755, 1339. In quoting I keep the accents supplied 
by the editors, but we must remember that we really do not know how Roman 
names were pronounced when transliterated into Greek. 

17 Ibid., 1358 and 1281. 
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could not serve as a chronological eponym, and that the stone 
cannot be accommodated to Mattingly's preference. 

We cannot salvage Mattingly's supplement by prefixing the 
necessary dvOvazáto, for that would extend the line much 
too far to the left and make it grotesquely out of balance even 
in so ragged an inscription as this one. If we abbreviate the 
title, ANOY -X EZ would fit nicely, but is, of course, excluded 
by the TQ visible on the stone. The abbreviation with the 
praenomen spelled out, ANO-XEETO,!* could perhaps be 
squeezed in, but this bare possibility must be weighed against 
the normal usage in these notations of date, in which a procon- 
sul who has a cognomen is almost always designated by nomen 
and cognomen, rarely by cognomen alone,’® and almost never 
by his tria nomina.?? It is surely too much to suppose that the 
line was both (2) extraordinarily crowded or unbalanced, and 
(b) an instance of a rare exception to the normal usage in 
such inscriptions.?! 


18 Tf one looks through the approximately fifty relevant inscriptions from 
Asia in the collection cited above, it will be at once apparent that ANOYIIATQ 
was most commonly spelled out in full, occasionally abbreviated to ANOY, as 
in the examples given above, and rarely abbreviated to ANO, as in 1162: 
àv0. Kooowviw ‘Povgeivw. One could establish statistically a probability that 
the title was written in full before Tacitus's name, but obviously statistical 
computations cannot be properly applied to any one instance of a variable 
phenomenon. 

19 E.g., avGundrw Méðwv (1282). As we should expect, familiarity had some 
effect on usage; in apparently contiguous inscriptions (1284, 1285), the first year 
of the proconsulship of L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus gives the date dv@undrw 
'Eyvatío AoAAiavó, but the second year of his office is indicated as áv6v. 
Aodhtave tò p. 

20 I have noticed only one proconsul whose praenomen is stated in a date 
although he had a cognomen; he is T. Pomponius Proculus Vitrasius Pollio, 
who held office c. A.D. 152 and appears in 1291, dv6vztáro T. Oditgaciw 
HoAAovt and in 1292, where the praenomen is spelled out, Tirw. It is possible 
that this patrician insisted on the inclusion of that much of his superabundant 
name. The designation of proconsuls in dates must, of course, be distinguished 
from the notation of the names of provincials who have acquired Roman citizen- 
ship and naturally display their tria nomina, usually with the standard abbrevia- 
tions of the praenomina. In the inscription in which we are interested, the 
abbreviations are always used, except that the two men who are A -TAOYIOZ 
in segment d are AOYKIOSTAOYIOZ in segment a. 

21 The same considerations, of course, exclude the reading [Kovív]to, 
which Mattingly ‘‘formally’’ allows as an alternative in his note 19. 
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I conclude, therefore, that Mattingly's reading is flatly im- 
possible; that our best efforts to cater to his wishes leave us 
with what is quite improbable; and that at the present time 
we have no reason to doubt the evidence of the First Medicean 
that Tacitus's praenomen was Publius. 


Revito P. OLIVER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


FUNGI AND PLACE-NAMES, THE ORIGIN OF 
BOLETUS 


What is the etymology of boletus, the common Latin word 
for mushroom? Max Niedermann, in a note published in 1912, 
presented several arguments against the traditional derivation 
of boletus from the Greek BoAírgc. Niedermann suggested that 
the origin of boletus might be found in Boletum—the name of a 
town in Hispania Tarraconensis.! Although Niedermann's ar- 
guments have found some acceptance among philologists, they 
seem to have gone largely unnoticed by mycologists.? With the 
appearance of the new discipline of ethnomycology,? however, 
it may now be time to reconsider Niedermann's suggestion. 
This paper will review the etymologies of those Greek and 
Latin fungi names found in ancient texts (Part D, and offer 
some additional support to the theory of an Hispanic origin of 
boletus (Part IT). 


Part I. FUNGI NAMES AND ORIGINS 


The Greek words for various fungi are: àyagixóv, aduavitat, 
doyiov, Bwditns, irov, xegatviov, uíoov, uóxgc, néGu, and 
ondyyos. And the Latin: agaricum, boletus, ceraunium, fun- 
gus, helvella, misy, pezicae, and suillus. &àyagixóv is derived 
from the place Ayagéa in Sarmatia and probably represents 
Polyporus officinalis.* duavitat may be derived from a place- 
name, the mountain Amanos in Asia Minor; otherwise its ori- 
gin is unknown. It is the general name for Amanita pratensis 


! Anzeiger für Indogermanische Sprach-und Altertumskunde 29 (1912) 
31-32. 

? H. Kleijn, Mushrooms and Other Fungi: Their Form and Color (New York 
1962) 9ff. 

? R. Gordon Wasson is the founder of ethnomycological scientific inquiry: 
R. Gordon Wasson and Valentina Paviona Wasson, Mushrooms, Russia and 
History (1957). R. Gordon Wasson, Soma—Divine Mushroom of Immortality 
(New York 1968). 

* Pierre Chantraine, Dictionnaire Étymologique de la Langue Grecque 
(Paris 1968) I. 8. 

5 Koukoules, Ep. Et. Byz. Sp. 17 (1948) 75. P. Chantraine, ''Notes 
d'Étymologie Grecque,’’ Rev Phil 39 (1965) 201-3. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 98 71-76 (1977) 
Copyright 9 1977 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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and other edible fungi. Prellwitz suggested a possible deriva- 
tion of doyiov from idg. *zgho(m)s or *ghso(m)s meaning 
"growing within the earth." H. Lewy’s argument for the ori- 
gin of Goyíov was more ingenious: because of the mushroom's 
"hodenfórmig" shape, its name is derived from ‘‘ask,’’ the root 
form of the Hebrew H'esek, extant in Syriac and Amharic.’ 
But both Frisk and Chantraine think these theories are incon- 
clusive.? Its name refers to our Lycoperdon giganteum and 
truffles generally. B«Aívrgc was thought to be derived from 
BoAoc the Greek word for a clod (of earth), by the mycologists 
W. Houghton in 1885 and R. Gordon Wasson in 1957.? The 
merits of this supposition are examined below. itoy according 
to Chantraine is perhaps from Fírov.!? Theophrastus cites it as 
a Thracian name for a kind of mushroom (fr. 167). xeoabviov, 
of course, comes from xegavvóg according to the folk belief 
that mushrooms appear suddenly after a thunderstorm. uícov 
is the name of an especially tasty fungus, perhaps the truffle 
Terfezia leonis Tul., which grew in Cyrenaica in Libya (Pliny 
NH 19.36; Athenaeus 2. p. 62A). The name seems to have been 
derived from a native word.!! uúxņg is derived from the word 
Hóxoc which, like the Latin mucus, means slime.!? Schulze 
cites parallels with the Slavic gl/iva.!? It serves as a universal 
term for fungus. zéfic is a descriptive term derived from zé&a 
and refers to various puffballs—Bovista and Lycoperdon. 

The Latin words agaricum, ceraunium, misy, and pezicae : 
are derived from Greek. Fungus has the broadest mycological 
denotation; its origin is oxóyyoc (also ogóyyoc), whose 
etymology is uncertain.!* There is some question whether the 


6 Prellwitz, ZVS 46 (1914) 172. 

? H. Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdwörter im Griechischen (Berlin 1895) 31. 

? Hjalmar Frisk, Griechisches Etymologisches Wórterbuch 1. 175. Chan- 
traine 131. 

° William Houghton, ''Notices of Fungi in Greek and Latin Authors,” The 
Annals and Magazine of Netural History, Series V, 15 (Jan. 1885) 48. R. 
Gordon Wasson, Mushrooms, Russia and History, 365. 

10 Chantraine II. 518-19. 

u V, Steier '*Pilze" Real-Encyclopüdie XX.2, 1382. 

1? Frisk II. 267. 

13 W, Schulze, ZVS 45 (1913) 189, 

14 A, Walde and J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch 
(1956) I. 567. 
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helvella mentioned by Cicero (Fam. 7.26.2) actually refers to a 
mushroom. Festus explained it as an equivalent to holera 
minuta (cf. Aayavágua). André, however, argues that helvellae 
are mushrooms and cites as evidence an additional passage 
from Titinius and the Tuscan word elvella.!5 Suillus, a mush- 
room (perhaps Boletus edulis) somewhat inferior in taste to 
boletus according to Pliny (NH 22.23.47) and Martial 
(3.60.5), is from the word sus.'® 


Part II. Borgrus? 


Although the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae had suggested 
that the Greek word BwAitns appears to be derived from the 
Latin boletus, Thurneysen in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
and some other scholars continued to argue that the Latin 
word is a borrowing from the Greek. Bias in favor of the Greek 
etymology survived among mycologists long after it had been 
questioned by philologists. R. Gordon Wasson, writing in 
1957, expressed one of the descriptive theories attractive to the 
mycologists: **It (boletus) was undoubtedly borrowed from the 
Greek BwAitns which in turn was derived from fóAoc meaning 
a clod of earth. Mushrooms smell and sometimes look like 
earthy excrescences, and in boletus we discover another of the 
basic metaphors used in the fungal world . . . The same figure 
underlies the famous Russian gruzd: a derivative of gruda 
meaning clod.’’!8 

Max Niedermann was convinced that the lateness of refer- 
ences to Bwdityg in Greek literature after the word had become 
common in Latin argued for derivation of the Greek from the 
Latin word. Bc írgc does not appear until the first century 
A.D., and then only twice. Athenaeus quotes an excerpt from 
Agrozouxóv of Chrysippos of Tyana: ó ðe BoAqgrívoc 


55 Jacques André, L’ Alimentation et la Cuisine à Rome (Paris 1961) 45. 

16 Walde (1965) II. 635-37. 

17 “Boletus: Now one of the genera of the Boletaceae; originally, the com- 
mon Roman name for what is probably Amanita caesarea (Scop. ex Fr.) pers. 
ex Schw.; first used taxonomically by Tournefort (1694) for one of his six 
groups, which included forms now in Clarthus, Morchella, and Phallus. Later 
it was used by Linnaeus for all tubular Hymenomycetes (Boleti and poly- 
pores)."" (Walter H. Snell and Esther A. Dick, Handbook of Mycology [Camb. 
'Mass., 1971] 22.) 

18 Wasson, Mushrooms, Russia and History 365. 
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xaAoóuevog d&groc z'Aávcevat u£v óc Bote. The whole pas- 
sage, as Niedermann noted, is replete with Latinisms: 
qovovoc, povevaxios, &groc, uaregía, tueds qovudioog. The 
second text is a first century A.D. inventory of silver tableware 
in which we find the phrase mivdxia BoAgrágia. Here the 
Greek BwAntdoia appears to be the Latin boletaria for several 
reasons: earlier occurrences of boletaria in Latin, the culinary 
delight the Romans took in boleti in contrast with the long- 
standing mycophobic attitude of the Greeks,!? paucity of 
further references to fwAírgg in Greek literature, and the 
abundance of Latinisms in this particular text as well 
(yagágta, oxórovAa, AívyAa, AávxAa, and AdvxAn). After ques- 
tioning the traditional etymology of boletus, Niedermann 
ascribed the origin of the Latin word to a place-name in Roman 
Hispania Tarraconensis: ‘‘Boletum heifi eine Stadt im 
Nordwesten der Hispania Tarraconensis. Sollte eine Ben- 
nenungsweise wie ‘Perigordtriiffel,’ frz. cantaloup ‘‘eine 
Melonenart’’ nach Cantaloupo, einer ehemaligen päpstlichen 
Villa in der Umgebung Roms, vorliegen?’’?° 

Boletum, the present town of Boltafia,?! lies in a valley south 
of the Pyrenees in the Province of Huesca and receives precipi- 
tation above the province's mean of 21 inches. Even today it is 
famous for its mushrooms and truffles, as the United States 
Agricultural Attaché to Spain, Clarence L. Miller, has assured 
me.?? Ruins of a fortress, tombs in the side of a hill, and several 
inscriptions (Inscriptionum Hispaniae Latinorum Supplemen- 
tum CIL II, 5841—5845) remain from the Roman occupation. 

Walde finds difficulties in the formation of the suffix posed 
by the Greek etymology of boletus from B@Ao¢ via BoA(rgg.?? 


1? For evidence from the Classical texts, see: Harald Othmar Lenz, Botanik 
der alten Griechen und Römer (1859) 753-66. A. H. Reginald Buller, ''The 
Fungus Lore of the Greeks and Romans," Transactions of the British 
Mycological Society 5 (1915) 21-66. And Houghton and Wasson, above. For 
philological works see: R. Strómberg, Griechische Pflanzennamen (Góteborg 
1940). J. André, Lexique des Termes de Botanique en Latin. Études et Com- 
mentaires 23 (Paris 1956). 

20 Niedermann op. cit. 

21 Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada VIII (Madrid 1925) 1504. 

22 Personal correspondence, Apr. 2, 1974. There is another place-name with 
the root b-o-l-t in the province of Huesca, Bolturina, although it does not 
appear to be a town of Roman origin. 

23 Walde-Hofmann I. 110. 
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Chantraine also favors Niedermann's hypothesis: ‘‘Le mot 
(Boletus) désigne en latin, non seulement le bolet, mais tous les 
champignons terrestres, comestibles ou non. Niedermann 
pense que le mot latin tirerait son nom de la ville Boletum en 
Espagne, ce qui est possible, les champignons se dénommant 
volontiers d'aprés des lieux oü ils se trouvent en abon- 
dance.'?* And yet, like Wasson, not all scholars accept 
Niedermann's suggestion. Machek, for example, believes that 
Bwditns is derived from the same root as the Slavic bbdla.?5 
The assumption of a Latin origin for the Greek word BeA(tyc 
does create several problems. If the Greek is derived from the 
Latin, would not one expect an eta and a masculine ‘‘o’’ de- 
clension ending-go49roc? Athenaeus does preserve a form 
BoA5á:gg (3.113e); and if that were the form then the more 
common foAírgc could have been formed by analogy with 
other mushroom words like àuavírgg as Redard observes.?6 
He refers to a papyrus fragment that may contain an allusion to 
raw boletus óuofloA [irns |.""The change from the Greek “a” 
declension to the Latin ‘‘o’’ declension is not without parallels; 
consider Bovvitne-bunitus, and yágtygc-chartus .78 

A few additional and even more circumstantial arguments 
may be advanced in support of the Hispanic origin of boletus. 
The word occurs first in Seneca and then in other authors born 
in Spain.?? The northeastern coast of Spain is, in Wasson's 
opinion, the Western European center for the culinary enjoy- 
ment of mushrooms: *‘The focus of mycophagy in the West lies 
in that stretch of Mediterranean litoral which embraces 


24 Chantraine, Dictionnaire . . . 203, and Rev Phil 39 (1965) 201-2. 

25 Vaclav Machek, ‘‘Quelques noms slaves de plantes” Lingua Posnanien- 
sis II (1950) 148. 

26 Georges Redard, Les noms grecs en - tyg, - vig. (Paris 1949) 70. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Fr. Oscar Weise, Die griechischen Wörter im Latein (Leipzig 1882) 46. 

29 Seneca, Q Nat 4.13.10, Ep. 95.24, 108.15. And in Petronius once (38.4 a 
mycologically inexplicable passage), Pliny the Elder 8 times, Martial 13 times, 
Juvenal twice, etc. cf. TLL 2066-2067. The plays of Plautus contain the earliest 
Latin references to fungi (in Bacchides 283 fungus is used as an epithet for 
‘“fool’’). In 1576 Lambinus emended Curculio 612 to read cum boletis, cum 
bulbis, a reading accepted by J. Naudet (M. Acii Plauti Comoediae [Paris 1832] 
II. 97) but not by more recent editors and commentators. 
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Catalonia and the Provence. In what is perhaps the best list of 
vernacular names for mushrooms ever assembled, the Catalan 
savants Joaquim Codina and P. Font Quer brought together a 
vocabulary of about 220 words, all of them genuine, identified 
with the localities where they were heard.''?? And, finally, there is 
the list of foods named for places, like sherry (vino de Xeres), 
currant (raisins de Corinthe), peach (Persicum malum), pheas- 
ant (river Phasis in Greece), sardines (Sardinia), etc. among 
which boletus, like &yaguxóv and perhaps àuavira:, might not 
be an unusual coinage. 


AUGUST A. IMHOLTzZ, JR. 
COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND ; 


36 Wasson 337. 
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BorrHius. The Theological Tractates and the Consolation of 
Philosophy. Edited and Translated by H. F. Stewart, E. K. Rand, 
and S. J. Tester. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1973. $7.00 (Loeb Classical Library) 


The Loeb Boethius is the only edition of the Latin text of the 
Consolatio available at all readily or inexpensively in the English- 
speaking world.! For a half century the Loeb volume contained texts 
of the Tractates and Consolatio by Rand (the former an independent 
critical edition, the latter a revision of Peiper's Teubner of 1871) and a 
1609 translation of the Consolatio by “I.T.” In an introduction to this 
new edition, E. H. Warmington explains that the need was felt for a 
new translation which eschewed inaccuracy, obscurity, and ar- 
chaism; Tester was summoned to produce the new translations, 
while, Warmington implies, the text was left unchanged. 

The result of this partial revision is not successful. Some misprints 
will no doubt be corrected in later printings, but they give proof that 
the text itself was reset.? More serious is the discovery that the text 
was not in fact left unchanged and that someone, presumably Tester, 
has made alterations, only occasionally inserting an anonymous first 
person preference for the difficilior lectio to explain his changes.? 
Thus one is no longer certain that one has a text to which Rand gave 
his assent on all points, and the Harvard scholar's judgments must be 
sought in the pages of copies of the older edition.* 

Yet the emending hand has also been timid and confused. At 
366.150, one reading is printed in the text, another suggested in the 
note by ‘‘Perhaps,”’ but it is the latter reading which is in fact trans- 
lated on the facing page. One expects a Loeb translation accurately 


! Still available, with some difficulty and at no slight cost, are the excellent 
critical editions of Weinberger in CSEL (1934) and Bieler in Corpus Christ- 
ianorum (1957). ' 

? For example, p. 246, line 30: qua (should be qui); p. 384, line 14: quietus 
(should be quietis). 

? For example, p. 254. 

* Emendations by Bieler or Weinberger are accepted at p. 254, 346, 352, and 
elsewhere; other textual notes do not indicate whether they are Tester's or 
date back to Rand. 

5 At p. 215, the new Loeb (and Bieler) print the following text: “Celsa num 
tandem valuit potestas/ Vertere pravi rabiem Neronis?/ Heu gravem sortem, 
quotiens iniquus/ Additur saevo gladius veneno!" Tester's translation (‘Could 
not such power/ Turn this perverted madness? Alas, how many times/ Both 
knife and poison served the dreadful state of Nero!’’) is faithful to the Latin if 
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to represent the text printed by the editor so that the faint-hearted 
with inadequate grasp of the ancient language can use text and transla- 
tion together with confidence. 

More important, however, one expects the translation to be accu- 
rate. Far, far too often it is not. I can only list a few glaring faults, 
noting that two come from the first page of the Consolatio.$ 

P. 131 (1.M1.1): “Carmina qui quondam studio florente peregi.” 
Rendition: ‘‘Verses I made once glowing with content." Studio 
florente describes the enthusiasm of the poet in his lyrical youth, as 
opposed to the constraint with which he now writes elegy (1.2: cogor). 
If “content” is to be accented on the first syllable, the translator 
simply does not know the meaning of Latin studium. If, as 1 surmise 
wildly, it may be meant to be accented on the second syllable and read 
as a poetic equivalent of ''contentment," the translator is taking 
undue license (and the remainder of the verse translations do not take 
that kind of license with English grammar, however careless they 
become of the Latin). 

P. 131 (1.M1.5-6): “Has saltem nullus potuit pervincere terror, Ne 
nostrum comites prosequerentur iter." Rendition: ‘‘But them [the 
Camenae] at least my fear that friends might tread my path/ 
Companions still/ Could not keep silent. . . ." First, the ne clause is 
misread and taken to be a clause of fearing dependent on terror, which 
makes hash of the sense, when it is in fact a negative purpose clause 
dependent on pervincere: “No fear can keep these muses from follow- 
ing me as companions.’ Second, then, ‘‘keep silent’’ is a desperate 
attempt to do something with pervincere, left stranded in the confu- 
sion. 

P. 187 (2.P3.32-33): *... cum in circo duorum medius consulum 
.... Rendition: "when between the two of them as consuls in the 
assembly." Why not ''the circus," since that is where this happy 
triumphal scene undoubtedly took place? The circus factions still 
cheered their favorites at Rome in the sixth century, as Cassiodorus' 
Variae makes clear. 

P. 205 (2.P5.89-90): “Quam vero late patet vester hic error... .? 
Rendition: “How far from your true state have you wandered... .? 
The question is not how far Boethius has wandered (an unduly literal 
interpretation of error) but rather how obvious to all his blundering is. 

P. 209 (2.M5.29): ‘‘Gemmasque latere volentes.” Rendition: '' And 


$3 


,* 


one changes the punctuation by moving the question mark from after to before 
Neronis. But the text Tester prints is far superior to the one his fantasy has led 
him to translate, which makes the poem end with a comment on first century 
politics rather than on the human condition. 

5 For clarity I refer to the text first by a page number in Stewart-Rand- 
Tester, then in parentheses by book, metrum or prosa (M or P), and lines 
(common to all editions for the poems, unique to the Loeb for prose sections, 
but approximately the same in other editions). 
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gems, far better hid." The judgment of better and worse is entirely 
imported by the translator. Boethius is personifying the desire of 
buried treasure to remain buried and out of sight. 

P. 259-61 (3.P8.12-13): ‘Sed quis non spernat atque abiciat vilis- 
simae fragilissimaeque rei corporis servum?” Rendition: '*But who 
would not despise and reject the service of so very base and frail a 
thing as the body?" By mistranslating servum Tester deprives the 
rhetorical question of its sting; for it follows the direct rhetorical 
question, '"Voluptariam vitam degas?” The implication of the 
follow-up is, therefore, ‘‘Who will not be disgusted with you if you 
make yourself a slave of the body?” 

P. 389 (5.P1.47-48): “Haec sunt igitur fortuiti causa compendii. . . ."' 
Rendition: ‘‘These are therefore the causes of that fortuitous profit 
...." Bieler prints Hae ... causae ...’’ and there is manuscript 
support for both readings. All the purchaser of the Loeb volume gets, 
however, is a translation which does not agree with the text. 

The volume is also adorned with an index six pages long. Some 
erratic entries include ‘‘ Academic studies’’ (referring to the Academic 
school of philosophy), ‘‘Anicius, son of Boethius” (Anicius Manlius 
Severinus Boethius: his friends called him Boethius; his brother, Q. 
Aurelius Memmius Symmachus, is listed correctly but inconsistently 
under "Symmachus" along with two other relatives of the same 
name), “‘Antoninus Caracalla" (for the emperor who fraudulently 
claimed to be descended from the Antonines), and ‘‘Claudianus, 
Mamertus"' (clearly an entry that the indexer could not decide what to 
do with). An attempt has apparently been made to give a full listing of 
proper names, but a random assortment of Greek and Latin phrases 
are salted in as well; many of those are discussed in footnotes on the 
pages cited, others are not (e.g., the Greek proverb dvog Ateas at 
1.P4.2). There is a reference to the Tractates for “nihilo, creatio ex" 
which on inspection turns out to refer to a footnote which points out 
that Boethius avoids using the familiar phrase in a place where he 
might be expected to; the index does not refer to 5.P1.24-25 where 
Boethius explicitly says, Nam nihil ex nihilo exsistere vera sententia 
est. ..." An entry under “reductio ad absurdum” gives four page 
numbers: three where footnotes claim that Boethius is using this 
species of argument, and one where no mention is made of the sub- 
ject in either text or notes—presumably one is left to deduce that the 
indexer has analyzed Boethius' argument this way. Certainly there 
are difficulties in compiling a useful index, but simple proofreading 
should have been able to straighten out difficulties in an index as short 
as this. IL Tre 

In sum, the work is sloppy and not to be trusted, an uncertain 
advance over the original Stewart-Rand. It will continue to be bought 
and used, but by necessity rather than choice, which should put read- 
ers in the proper frame of mind for the discussions in the last book of 
the Consolatio. 


James J. O'DONNELL 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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UrgicH SCHINDEL. Die lateinischen Figurenlehren des 5. bis 7. Jahr- 
hunderts und Donats Vergilkommentar. Góttingen, Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975. Pp. 293. DM 50 (Abhandlungen der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Góttingen, Philologisch- 
Historische Klasse, Folge 3, Nr. 91) 


It would be easy to write a pedestrian work with the above title. I 
am happy to note that Schindel has not, but has presented an original 
and valuable contribution to the reconstruction of Donatian scholia 
and to the history of scholarship in the fifth to seventh centuries. The 
value of the work must start with the appendix (134-279), which pre- 
sents editions of ‘‘Isidorus iunior" and ‘‘Sergius’’ de vitiis et vir- 
tutibus orationis. Except for sections of the former published by 
Funaioli, and of the latter by Keil, these are the first available edi- 
tions. 

The introduction (9-18) sets forth the methodology. Chapter A (19- 
95) discusses the relationships of various commentaries on Donatus's 
Ars. With my abbreviations in parentheses, they are Pompeius (P), 
Sergius (S), Isidore, Etym. 1.34-37 (D, Julian of Toledo (J), and 
"Isidorus iunior" (i). Chapter B (96-181) attempts to identify from 
these sources and extant commentaries scholia of Aelius Donatus on 
Virgil. Pp. 182f. sum up Schindel's conclusions. 

P is dated to the second half of the fifth century, and is found to be 
dependent on a lost Ars of Servius only imperfectly reproduced by the 
extant Servian Ars. S is dated to the end of the fifth or to the sixth 
century, and found to descend from an unknown ''Figurenlehre"' 
shared with J. I, J, and i are taken to derive independently from a lost 
"Christian Donatus” (f), s. 5/6, which used Augustine and Ticonius. 
The date of i is placed after 653 (the date of the Dracontius recension 
of Eugenius) and before 704 (the death of Adamnan, supposed author 
of the Scholia Bernensia [SB], where i is thrice cited under the name 
Isidore). The date of s. 7? should be correct, but, in my opinion, the 
common identification of Adamnan as author of SB should not be 
believed. 

Most of the argument for the above is good. But his argument for J's 
independent descent from f is inadequate. All of his legitimate argu- 
ments prove nothing more than that Julian (died 690) did not use i's 
extant codex (s. 8): we knew that already. Weak also is the argument 
that J does not draw from S. 

The analysis in chapter B is usually good, but suffers from an in- 
adequate understanding of several sources. So in 97 Schindel mistak- 
enly claims that the comment of Servius on Aen. 1.113 must have 
been also in D (the non-Servian commentary of Servius Auctus). He 
fails to distinguish from D the Vatican Scholia: these are related to D, 
but have material from other sources, e.g. quaestiones such as the one 
cited in 142.21. He is ignorant of G. P. Goold's article in ASCP 74 
(1970) 101-68, and so is unaware of the ability of the compiler of 
Servius Auctus to tamper with the text. He fails to recognize that 
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Philargyrius (and hence SB) and the Liber Glossarum (LG) derive 
comment from Servius as well as Donatus, and so improperly uses 
their agreement with Servius to reconstruct Donatus. Although he 
knews that SB derives comment from i, he improperly uses their mere 
agreement to reconstruct Donatus. The agreement of Philargyrius and 
iis similarly used, although the question whether i used Philargyrius 
was never examined. About two dozen misinterpretations result, but 
with disastrous effects only in the analysis of i, where he fails to 
recognize that much of i comes from Servius. So in 138, on E. 9.28f., 
he cites the ‘‘D-Scholion”’ nam ortis . . . propter vicinitatem, which 
agrees with i in claiming that the Cremonans had supported Antony 
against Augustus. This is no D-scholium, but was borrowed by the 
compiler of Servius Auctus from Servius's Vita (see Goold, 122). 
Donatus (Vita 69, 263ff. B) places the confiscation of Cremonan lands 
after Philippi, not Mutina or Actium. The shared error establishes 
clearly that i’s source here is Servius: so also many of the other 
examples that Schindel attributes to Donatus. When these misin- 
terpretations are removed, there still remain many probable Dona- 
tian scholia established, even as a source of i, though not nearly as 
many or as securely as Schindel claims. 

The editions are preceded by thorough prefaces. Schindel should be 
wrong, however, in the preface to Sergius in claiming that codex M (s. 
15) is independent of codex L (s. 8). The failure of analysis results 
from inexperience of the kinds of emendation made in: the Middle 
Ages and the circumstances which prompt it: e.g., non-words like 
prolaretur (line 207) are corrected to Latin words (from probaretur, 
line 205) whether or not the whole sentence can be construed. M's 
probaret here is a later error for probaretur, which should be read. M 
seems to descend from L through at least two intermediate mss. 

The texts are good, but strangely discordant with Schindel's 
analyses in A. Schindel claims that i and J descend independently 
from f and that S and J descend independently from a common 
Figurenlehre: if so the following printed readings cannot be what the 
author of i wrote (B is i's codex): 336 niveam B?, Aug. lacteam B, 
Beda lactea J; 631 quoniam B quando J, SB; 632 divisit B dividi iussit 
J, SB; nor what S wrote: 163 metrive Schindel metri L, J; 164, 166 
metamorphosis Schindel metamorfoseos L, J. These texts make the 
statement to the reader that J draws on i and S: possible. But Schin- 
del's analyses of the other relationships is clearly correct. Therefore 
the following cannot be what i wrote: 592 rem Aug. om. B, I, J. 
Schindel seems :o have followed the procedure of correcting errors of 
sense and leaving readings that can be construed, even when the 
evidence indicates that the author wrote something less or more accu- 
rate. 

Miscellanea: p. 14, n. 34, codex R is not s. VIII, but s. X/XI; cod. H 
is not s. XI (as Thilo), but IX; 117, the subject of explanavit is not 
Donatus but Vergilius; the argument is therefore wrong; 131, the con- 
jecture in Servius is wrong; 144, n. 75, qui is not in cod. f, but cod. P; 
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223, line 388, retain poenam with B; 235, line 615, read vel tria bella 
Punica, quae sub persona. The critical apparatuses would benefit 
from simplification, particularly omission of errors of false division. 
The testimonial apparatuses are useful; so too the indices pp. 280-89. 

Want of space leaves the reviewer spending more time on criticism 
than praise. Praise this study deserves. The cautious reader will find 
much valuable data and analysis. It is a welcome work. 


C. E. MunRGIA 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Grecory Nacy. Comparative Studies in Greek and Indic Meter. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1974. Pp. xvi 
+335. $10.00. (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 33) 


Three traditions and three styles of scholarship may be found 
combined in this book: the tradition and style of Milman Parry, 
‘comparative’ metrics as pursued by Indo-European linguists like 
Meillet and Watkins, and the currently much cultivated, likewise 
linguistic work on poetic diction which goes back to such figures as 
Adalbert Kuhn and Wackernagel. The fact that this long overdue 
meeting of minds is at last taking place is in itself an event. 

As Nagy moves from camp to camp he first expounds a famous 
paradox: if it is not Homeric but rather Aeolic, isosyllabic meter that 
can be reconstructed, in some way which either parallels or at least 
reflects the methods of linguistic inference, as very ancient, where 
does Homeric versification and the world of poetic language bound 
. up in that versification come from? According to Nagy, from the 
Pherecratic sixteen-syllable line (as in Alc. 368 LP xésopaé tiva tov 
yagtevta Mévova xóAsoga:, that is, from a Pherecratic ‘expanded 
internally’ by inserting a dactyl three times over (pher®4), much as 
choriambs (longer than dactyls by one syllable) will turn Glyconics 
(longer than Pherecratics by one syllable) into Asclepiads. Spondees 
may then replace the dactyls and thereby start the isochronic 
revolution, perhaps because in the history of the language some 
dactylic stretches became spondaic when certain hiatus across earlier 
s and y began to be contracted (say, 7jóoc Horyeveing to otc 7.). The 
difficulty with this explanation!—despite our author's generous 
‘possibly’ (49), is there another one?—lies in chronology and dialect 
typology. Some contractions are already fixed in Homer, to be. sure; 
but considering the Mycenaean picture (with all due deference to the 
fact that Mycenaean is of course collateral and not ancestral to the 
Homeric 'dialect), was there time to accommodate not only the 
creation of traditional phrases with contracted vowels but that of the 
entire edifice of dactylic meter?? Was it a development which 


! See also W. S. Allen, Accent and Rhythm (Cambridge 1973) 257sq. 

2 Not that Nagy has any illusions about this: ‘a lengthy period of evolution’ 
(9); ‘the doubtless lengthy prehistory of the Homeric hexameter' (78); ‘an 
immense stretch of time had already elapsed in the evolution of the hexameter’ 
(148). 1 
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occurred in one catalytic rush? In any event the initial metron must 
represent the Aeolic base and must therefore have a different, in fact 
the opposite, prehistory. Nagy wants it to come out of the spondaic 
variant of the base so that here spondees would antedate 
dactyls. This, he believes, explains why, in our Homer still, spondees 
predominate in the first foot. 

Certainly, if Allen is right in thinking that spondaic word-ends (in 
the language) had a rising loudness which the poets liked to 
place in the longum (‘ictus’), diaeresis after a spondee (in the meter) 
produces a clash and should be rare. To an extent, of course, it is, the 
best known case being the 'bucolic bridge'. Even after Stifler and 
Allen,? it is, however, still necessary to take Meister more seriously 
than is usually done.* He said long ago that bucolic diaereses after 
natural (non-positional) length are not noticeably avoided and that 
what Hermann's bridge and 'Wernicke's rule' for the bucolic diaere- 
sis have in common is the banishment from the fourth foot of 
‘trochaic word end’; zoóowzov is excluded whether a vowel or a 
consonant follows.^ In one way or another this is relevant to formula.$ 

Nagy argues that the placement of Pherecratic formulas in the ex- 
panded Pherecratic line results naturally in most of the classical word 
breaks, especially the trochaic caesura, the hephthemimeral caesura, 
and the bucolic diaeresis. Using the same preconceptions under 
which this is true he also proceeds to justify the penthemimeral break 
by placing a Pherecratic once expanded (by a dactyl) in the coda, the 
expansion appearing AS sucu, in the form of ‘formulaic intrusion’, as 
we compare déxac dàuqguxissAAov (hephth) with óéxag oloerai 
dj quxózeAAov (penth) (68sq.) and the like. The process may operate 
at the other end as well, witness ueyaAmrooi Ovudi as against 


3 Allen, op. cit. 216sq., with references; 287sqq. 

* Karl Meister, Die homerische Kunstsprache (Leipzig 1921; reprinted 
Darmstadt 1966). The treatment accorded to Meister is overmatched by the 
way in which a large part of the profession, linguists in particular, ignored 
Parry. 

5 Just as is ëvĝa regardless of whether one consonant or two consonants 
follow, cp. Maas, Greek Metre; (Oxford 1962) 77 and Meister, op. cit. 27; 252. 
Allen, following Drewitt, speaks of overlength (long vowel plus syllable- 
closing consonant, etc.) as being surprisingly frequent. Overlength, one of the 
few technical phonological phenomena which attracted Parry's attention, is 
indeed a remarkable phenomenon worth studying as such; see below. It seems, 
however, that overlength in final syllables is far more common in the Greek 
language than simple natural length to start with, so that it may not be right to 
think of it as sought by the poets. Besides, simple natural length at word-end, 
that is a word-final long vowel, may be exposed to correption and is therefore 
essentially positional. 

$ In fact no harm is done, since Nagy tacitly follows Meister's argument on 
this point. 
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ueyaAxToot Tjvóave Ovudi. Since it would be impossible to follow 
Nagy through every turn of his argument, let us select one more 
particular bit (72sq.). Why are monosyllabic words rare at end of line, 
and what is the rationale of Hermann's bridge? The two bridges, 
Nagy says, have neatly symmetrical backgrounds: a Pherecratic 
formula with word-end placed thus == — — | | = = 
(monosyllable at end) or, conversely, > |] = —" " — > 
(Hermann) oe be ems when SEES expanded into 
-— — — — || = and = Z du y 

" — = with ‘the unwieldy succession of two monosyllabic words.’ 
Concretely speaking, one imagines, this ‘unwieldiness’ translates into 
the problem of finding sequences of truly orthotone monosyllables 
in Greek. 

Another question which Nagy asks has to do with the relation 
between the two third-foot caesurae. He calls attention to the 
circumstance that two codas, one to the right of the penthemimeres 
and the other to the right of a female caesura are sometimes variants 
of each other, formulaically speaking: éuiyy piAdtyte xai evi : uiyn 
p. x. ED. Or éxatgfoAov AnzóAAovog : éxnfóAov AnzóAAovog. On 
such onomastic formulas as the latter pair Parry had an interesting 
comment. The variation occurs in genitives as above, but not with 
nominatives where zodttdag dios ° Odvocets# ,Bonv àya00c 
MevéAaoc # have no posttrochaic counterpart. Parry commented that 
this reflects the fact that the verbs preceding their subjects end 
naturally and overwhelmingly in the -e’s and -ro’s of the past tenses. 
But there are, after all, other past tense forms (àzéfy, uevéqm); why 
are these not found before an onomastic coda? (They do occur before 
the hephthemimeres.) After a search Nagy finds that the matter is one 
of plain formulaic fact, inasmuch as there are no hemiepes-shaped 
formulae in existence such as would fit the construction before the 
onomastic endpiece. The formula fsgdv uévoc Adxtvdozo tis available 
as a coda, but a *róv Ó' aite ztgooéqr is wanting (88). The inherited 
hemiepes formulae resist verbs in ante-caesura position. In the 
author's eyes this accords well with the datum that while there are 
such things as acephalous, dactylically expanded Pherecratics in 
metrical practice and theory to back up uíyg pidtyti xai evijt vs. 
éuiyn . . . (95), no such background is quotable to accomplish as much 
for hemiepes’ vs. antetrochaic initial (as if the former were a catalectic 
variety of the latter). 

So much (in fact, much more, to which it is quite impossible here to 
do justice) for the hexameter or erstwhile pher®4, and back to the 
paradox of the primacy, or at least independence, of lyric versifica- 
tion. If in Homer TeAaudviog &Axuioc Atac (103sq) is a pher?, the 
stretch xai uéy]ag TeAaudviog &Axi[nog Alac] Ibykos 282.34P is a 
pher? expanded once again, or pher?*, The same is true for the end of 


? As Nagy points out, the use of this term for a unit destined to become the 
hemiepes is anachronistic. 
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line 47 of the same poem, xAéog &g0irov é&eic, with which compare 
árào xAéog GpOttov Fora: or iva oí xAéoc ApOitov ein as well as 
xA£oc #orat and the like in Homer, both at end of line and before the 
female caesura. Thus &p@crov, in Homer, ‘is shaped like a dactylic 
expansion' (105). Nagy thinks it more probable that Ibykos inherited 
the two expanded formulas in common with Homer than that he lifted 
them, and not the shorter and better entrenched ones, from the epic. 
And xAéoc Gg@itov as a construct could be old and belong to the 
'remotest antiquity' if Kuhn was right, in 1853, in reconstructing a 
specific bit of Indo-European poetic language from the agreement of 
this Greek phrase with its counterpart in the Rigveda. The Rigvedic 
turn is *sráva(s) áksitam, attested in split form, $rávo . . . ákgitam in 
syllables 5 6 and 6 7 8 of two successive octosyllables (110). Sum- 
marizing a result of one of the later chapters, Nagy says: ‘If $rávas 
had directly preceded dksitam ... the resulting pattern would have 
included a double short sequence, which is obsolescent . . .'; hence 
the phrase was altered. Still, he believes that it can be reconstructed 
as having once occurred in syllables 4 5 of octosyllables. Since this 
Indic meter may have a cognate (in Meillet's and Watkins' sense) in 
the Greek Glyconic, it would be important to be able to find xAéoc 
àq6:irov at the end of a Glyconic (corresponding to 4 5 +-6 7 8 of the 
Veda) or, failing that, at the end of an internally expanded Glyconic. 
Sappho 44LP fills the requirement with line 4, rác v'áAAac "Aoíac 
[.Jós. àv xAéog GpOitov. Superficially, Sappho's meter might be 
regarded as a hexameter (with Aeolic opening, of course) minus the 
last foot. In line with this, a tabulation of recurrences (121) yields a 
significant number of cases of the type under discussion: ráyvc 
&yyeAoc #Sappho: rayUc ayyedos 7406s Homer; Edina #: 
éAuxóztióa KOVONY # ; GAuvoov#: GAuveov Hdwog ; etc. Yet,we should 
neither imagine Sappho to have worked by searching for Homeric 
lines ending in disyllabic words and proceed from there, nor should 
we overlook the fact that a good many of the Sapphic codas, when 
added to in turn, would yield hexameters violating Hermann’s bridge. 
(Strangely, one coda, 44.9 &Oúguara# is matched in the Odyssey by 
one of the excessively rare occasional violations on record, d6vouatra 
Guud@i#o 323 [123 sq.].7? For other reasons, too, Nagy (144sq.) is moved 
to the conclusion that Sappho ‘had at her disposal a tradition of 
inherited formulas which were parallel to the inherited meter of her 
verses.’ The hexameter had an analogous development. ‘By a fluke of 
history, structurally primitive material like the pentameter inherited 
by Sappho [44] is attested at a relatively late phase, while structurally 
more developed material like the Homeric Epic itself had become a 
Panhellenic fixed text at so early a period that it was already 
prehistoric from the standpoint of the classical period.’ (134sq.). In 
addition to the parallelism, and indeed fostered by it, there is genuine 
secondary reacting as well. In a literary way, Nagy sees supreme 


7 Following dg’, to be sure. 
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irony in Sappho's transferring a Homeric epithet for Achilles to 
Hector and Andromache, as the final word of the poem celebrating 
their wedding; OroeixéAo [i is, as it were, drawn from @eoeixed’ 
' AytAAev#A131 ‘minus the sixth foot’! 

The chapter which follows contains some generalizations and 
pursues the early prehistoric perspective. In prehistoric times it was 
the *phraseology'—'archetypes of such formulas as xAéog üg0Otrov 
and xAéog £00Aóv' —that may have created the precedent for rhythms 

UC IUTand..." Y — - (142). ‘Much later, these rhythms 
became generalized for the closing of specific meters, namely Ks 
Glyconic and the Pherecratic' (146); *phraseological truncation', 
this instance, became the prototype of metrical catalexis. However. 
in this subsequent history the descendant languages and their poetics 
diverge, and gain as well as lose variously. ‘Unlike xAéoc &pOttov, 
the expression xAéog éo@Adv has no direct Indic equivalent. . 
Because of a general failure to preserve catalexis in dimeter, there 
is no opportunity for any Indic cognate of xAéog éoOAdv to survive’ 
(142). It should be said in passing that the linguist nurtured on the 
idea that ‘comparative’ Indo-European metrics is the twin of the 
quaintly so called ‘comparative’ method in linguistics—an idea pro- 
claimed by Nagy himself—is struck by the lack of uniformitarianism 
in the grand chronological canvas the author paints for us. Poetry 
is seen, romantically, not simply as changing its shape, but as 
changing, or rather: attaining its essence, as being born and unfolding 
to maturity. Comparative linguistics, by contrast, had no serious 
success, or so it is generally thought, until it renounced its glottogonic 
ambitions. 

The second part of Nagy’s book deals with Indic matters. First, 
there is more about $rávo ... áksitam and its discarded antecedent 
(see above), and also about the rival expression, likewise in the 
Rigveda, dksiti $rávas (three times). The latter is slightly unusual and 
contrived in its morphological makeup. The action noun or abstract 
-ksiti- would normally make a pair with á-ksita-. On the other hand, if 
d-ksita- turned out to be unwelcome for some technical, perhaps 
metrical, reason, d-ksiti- (a ‘possessive’ compound with -ksitf-) would 
be a reasonable way out. Now, the exact cognate of xAé(ploc 
&q0ivov would be sráva(s) áksitam. As Watkins pointed out, xAé(F)oc 
&pbitov#, aksiti Sravas#, and $ráva(s) áksiramstare prosodically 
alike for the last four syllables——that is for the ‘closing’ or characteris- 
tic cadence of what is in Sanskrit the octosyllable line. The two 
Sanskrit phrases may, in fact, be called identical in their entirety 
since, according to the letter of the law, the fourth syllable may be 
short as well as long. But as time goes on, length becomes more 
common. It remains to be asked why *áksitam $rávas, with a simple 
reversal of head and attribute, but with no morphologicai oddity such 
as that attaching to the formation of áksiti- to put up with, might not 
have done as well. Nagy lists a few factors, syntactic or metrical, 
which are present wherever dksita- precedes its noun (dksiti- is 
limited to occurrence with frdvas!). This could be special pleading. It 
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is perhaps not entirely far-fetched to look for a simpler mechanical 
factor. In close-knit phrases, and indeed inside a metrical colon, 
overlengths like ... tamár ... are not necessarily welcome. On the 
other hand, áksiti $rávas has the virtue of containing only short 
syllables (and, as we have seen not too many of those, either) and the 
simple long ones created by -ks- and śr- after a short vowel.® 

The last two full-sized chapters are devoted to the Origins of [the] 
Indic Trimeter and to the Distribution of Rig-Vedic $rávas, both 
intimately connected. While it would be hopeless to formulate, in the 
present compass, the innumerable questions which Nagy's bold 
construction raises, it is appropriate to hint at the nature of the 
problem. It is a question of some importance to students of Indo- 
European meter, quite beyond the confines of Greek, to determine 
what the immediate constituents of dodecasyllabic lines are. Nagy 
gives us his interpretation. It is based, inter alia, on the observation of 
two phenomena: caesura, and the dividing line between the ‘opening’ 
stretch with its (archaically) near-random quantities and the ‘closing’ 
coda which is regulated and in which the identity of the line lodges. 
One of the insights is (226) that the dodecasyllable is genetically a 
conflation of either 4 + 8 or 8 + 4 segments rather than an unstructured 
triple succession of 4's. In the case of the octosyllables, the 4 + 4 
structure which Nagy and others so often invoke as the governing 
principle of octosyllabic versification in the Rigveda is nevertheless 
an innovation. There is no fixed caesura, and there are other reasons 
which Nagy finds strong. In particular, the turn sráva(s) áksitam and 
its metrical form " " — " * are so archaic that they antedate the 
4 + 4 segmentation of the line. 

An epilogue deals with the Hidden Meaning of this phrase. In the 
Veda, áksita- is attributed, outside of $rávas, to a flow of liquid mat- 
ter; 'the least common denominator . . . is that the stream from foun- 
tainhead or thundercloud or phallus or soma-stalk is UNFAILING’ 
(234); in the Avesta there are hints of the same (240). In Greek epic 
language, Gp@itog can apply, again outside of xAéoc, to liquids 
(Xtvyóc &pbitov Gwo Hesiod) and to the gods associated with such 
substances. Nagy quotes the scholia for = 238 to the effect that 
Homer calls all things &g@cra that were made by Hephaistos (241). 
As to xAéoc, it is unfailing in a slightly double sense, in that it is (or 
once was) a word not only for 'fame,' but also for the singer's medium 
or craft. In Ibykos, again, (282:47P) the poet assures Polykrates : ‘you 
will have xAéoc &pOitov through song [doióá, a neutral term, 260; 
Klytaimestra has only àoiófj, and that, too, is orvyeofj] and my xAéoc’ 
(250). The usage is technical. 


® The avoidance of overlength, while by no means absolute, is an important 
principle in the phonological processes of archaic Sanskrit, much remarked on 
by Oldenberg, Wackernagel and others. A fragmentary illustration may even 
be obtained from going through Nagy’s list of Rigvedic passages with $rávas-, 
197-206. 
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There follow two appendices, one on u/jóea with its notion of (1) 
generative and (2) mental power, where, however, ‘only dg@:ta is 
appropriate to the first, and only eidd>s ... to the second’ in 2 88 
Zeve pira undea eióóc (275). The other appendix deals with 
Maas’ 'dovetailing' (some poets ‘affect word-end after the first 
syllable of the following sequence' in a chain in which the same 
sequence is continually repeated).? This is a far-ranging discussion on 
a point which is naturally of importance for the understanding of the 
Indic trimeter; there, as we have seen, the relation between the word- 
breaks on the one hand, and the metrically recognizable boundaries 
on the other, is the central problem. 

Nagy's book is learned, ambitious, and bold. Though he spells out 
the logic of his step-wise reasoning with patience and, luckily, not 
without repeating himself, not everybody will be sure that he shares 
all of Nagy's preconceptions, and few will follow him, or be able to 
follow him, in all his interpretations. But nobody will be able to ignore 
this book, either. What is needed is more work upon the specific 
points which the author has made, sober discussion of the conception 
which he has of the workings of survival and innovation in poetics in 
general and of meter in particular, and also a broader view—to be 
taken by Nagy himself, we hope—of other motifs in Indo-European 
poetic language than the particular turn of expression to which he 
attaches an almost mystical importance, as the epilogue comes so 
close to implying. True, xAéog &@@:tov is important, even centrally 
important, but it cannot be unique. If it were, its importance would be 
questionable and unsystematic. But it is precisely with Nagy's 
powers that its wider context in the poetic vocabulary as a whole 
must be attacked: artis monumenta qui mille videt, unum videt. 


Henry M. HoentcswaLp 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


9 Maas, op. cit. 44. 


Joun CHapwick. The Mycenaean World. Cambridge, Eng.; New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1976. Pp. xvii + 201. $17.95. 


Since the first attempt to set down a comprehensive account of the 
civilization of prehistoric Greece, which we may attribute to Chrestos 
Tsountas (1893; in English as The Mycenaean Age, 1897), the descrip- 
tions of political, military, and social organization, of the commerce, 
ofthe writing, and of the religion to be associated with the monuments 
of Mycenae have necessarily been supplied by conjecture. The result 
has had the freedom and consistency of Utopia, together with a lack 
of conviction. When a complex building is named by its excavator the 
“Palace of Nestor” it tells us something of Mycenaean politics, when 
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a small building is named the ‘‘House of the Oil Merchant’’ we learn 
about Mycenaean economy, when a statuette is named the ''Snake 
Goddess'' Minoan religion is revealed, and when a room is named the 
*'Schoolroom"' we are sold on the importance of Mycenaean writing. 
These names, as interpretations of real objects, depend primarily on 
what was actually found, but the connotations vary as we accept one 
or another of a few theories. Either Mycenaean civilization is essen- 
tially like modern society minus modern inventions, or it is like 
**primitive"' society as modern society knows it to be, or it is just like 
Homeric society, or it is quite different from that, but still vaguely 
recalled in the Homeric poems. In any case we, and many of those 
who described it, have imagined Mycenaean civilization as we like it. 

It is first the existence and now the partial legibility of contempor- 
ary records, however few in number or restricted in character, which 
can guide our imagination away from any Utopia, although the 
Mycenaean texts present incomplete sets of data, facts without refer- 
ence, names without identities, careful tabulations of quantities of 
unknown rnaterials; in other words, a most satisfying series of puzzles 
for scholars and amateurs. If these records are the basis for recon- 
struction, and theories must both come second and either be compati- 
ble with the written and archaeological records or else lose their per- 
suasiveness, a satisfactory view will be available to us, even if it is 
incomplete. 

Chadwick's Mycenaean World is two things. First, it is an orderly 
and skillful presentation of what happened in a center of Mycenaean 
life, not the memorable events, of course, but the ordinary, goes- 
without-saying activity of the populace. As such it is hard to beat. In 
the second chapter, describing the nature of the documentary evi- 
dence upon which all the rest depends, no more than eight words are 
out of place. The truth is told, whole, uncontaminated by conjecture, 
and elegantly. As one reads further in the seven following chapters, 
on geography, people, society, administration, religion, agriculture, 
economy, and warfare, one will find, as Chadwick points out at the 
start, more tentative structures, which might seem only to approxi- 
mate the truth, except that there is that documentary basis for their 
reconstruction. Second, it is an exposition of the process of extracting 
information from the fragmentary and apparently ambiguous texts, 
with constant reminders of the insufficiency of the evidence, and of 
the fallibility and disagreements of the interpreters. The combination 
of these two things effectively disarms the critic. I am reluctant to 
believe a few of Chadwick's combinatory conclusions, but he tells 
how he came to them, he admits they are tentative, and shows that 
other equally plausible conclusions are no more convincing. Best of 
all, these two things will surely be apparent to the reader who has not 
read the texts. 

The book is handsomely produced, well and appropriately illus- 
trated, and simultaneously available as a paperback. I should not like 
to think of it as a textbook, but it should certainly be read beside 
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whichever of the many recent books most adequately illustrates the 
wonders of Mycenaean archaeology and the beauties of Minoan and 
Mycenaean art. The penultimate chapter is a careful assessment of 
what the study of Homer has to contribute to our understanding of the 
Mycenaean world. The first and last chapters provide the sturdy his- 
torical and linguistic setting in which this jewel of a book gleams. 

Postscriptum: On p. 19, the description and label of fig. 9 are, by an 
interesting lapsus memoriae, somehow inverted. The room behind the 
doorway, seen from the same point of view in fig. 8 opposite, with its 
C-shaped benches, was named the Archives Room in 1939, and the 
room occupied by pithos, pots, and people, seen without walls or 
features in the left foreground of fig. 8 was named the Archives Room 
Annex in 1952. 


Emmett L. BENNETT, Jr. 
UNIVERSITY OF WiscoNSIN-MADISON 


WILFRIED GAwANTKA. Isopolitie: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
zwischenstaatlichen Beziehungen in der griechischen Antike. 
Munich, C. H. Beck, 1975. Pp. x + 234. (Vestigia 22) 


The most valuable contribution of this revised and shortened ver- 
sion of G.’s Frankfurt dissertation (1972) consists in the up-to-date 
‘Verzeichnis der zwischenstaatlichen Isopolitievereinbarungen’’ 
(206-20), which lists and describes the 39 non-Cretan and 22 Cretan 
inscriptions from between the end of the fifth to the end of the second 
century B.C., which constitute as complete an inventory of the epi- 
graphical evidence on isopoliteia agreements as we can get at the pres- 
ent time. Appended to it is a list of the ten literary testimonia from 
Herodotus to Zonaras which have entered all past, as well as the 
present, discussion of the subject. The bulk of the book, five out of 
the six substantive chapters, is based on inscriptional evidence, and 
the largest section of the chapter on ‘‘Die zwischenstaatliche 
Isopolitie im 6. und 5. Jahrhundert’’ (165-97), in which literary 
sources loom large, devotes 19 of its 33 pages to a discussion of the 
Athenian decree concerning the Samians (Meiggs-Lewis, No. 94). 

Although the source material has been almost tripled since the pub- 
lication in 1892 of E. Szanto’s fundamental treatment of isopoliteia in 
Das griechische Bürgerrecht (passim, but esp. 67-104) by the addition 
of 8 Cretan and 31 non-Cretan inscriptions, G.'s definition of the 
institution does not go far beyond that established by his illustrious 
predecessor. Like Szanto, but unlike some of Szanto's successors, he 
recognises that our knowledge of the institution of reciprocal or uni- 
lateral grants of citizenship between states cannot be made depen- 
dent on the occurrence of the terms isopoliteia or isopolites in docu- 
ments; he confirms Szanto's view that there is no difference between 
the legal rights conferred by isopoliteia and citizen rights acquired by 
birth; he accepts isopoliteia as a grant of potential citizenship upon all 
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the citizens of a given state which can be activated, sometimes as a 
whole and sometimes in part, only by the fulfilment of certain formal 
requirements; he differentiates isopoliteia, in which the existence of 
citizen rights in each of the two or more contracting states is left 
unimpaired, from sympolitieia and synoikismos, in which they are 
fused into one. But unlike Szanto, he proves with cogent arguments 
that even in Hellenistic times grants of isopoliteia never automatically 
conferred the franchise on the potential citizen in the donor city, and 
was never a prelude to an eventual union as sympoliteia of the con- 
tracting states (esp. 81-91). 

G.'s most original contribution is a most thorough consideration of 
the function played by isopoliteia agreements in the relations between 
Greek states, i.e. in external policy, in the long fourth chapter of the 
book (92-164); he paves the way for it by an investigation into the 
nature of isopoliteia along the lines suggested by Szanto's study. 
Through an exhaustive analysis of the Milesian decree for Seleukeia 
of 212/11 B.C. (Staatsvertrdge 3.537), an introductory chapter (11-39) 
develops the formal legal rights conferred by isopoliteia as consisting 
in (a) grant of potential citizenship to all citizens of the recipient state, 
(b) giving any individual citizen the option of activating this grant by 
residence in Miletus and defining the formalities for attaining the right 
metechein hieron kai archeion kai ton loipon hapanton, but (c) as 
imposing a ten-year waiting period before the new citizen becomes 
eligible for the most important offices. Only those who exercise this 
option become full citizens with the same rights as born citizens; 
those who do not remain legally xenoi. Variants of these rights are 
found in other isopoliteia decrees but do not affect the general validity 
of these basic constituents, and specific rights, such as enktesis and 
epigamia are occasionally even granted to those who do not opt to 
activate their new citizenship. 

The formal aspects of unilateral, bilateral, and reciprocally limited 
grants of isopoliteia receive G.'s attention in chapter 2 (40-46), while 
the third chapter (47-91) deals with the material benefits accruing from 
grants of isopoliteía preparatory to ascertaining the purposes for 
which such grants were made in the Greek world, especially in the 
Hellenistic period. Some interesting general points emerge from the 
variety of different stipulations in different treaties between a consid- 
erable geographical spread of contracting states. In the first place, as 
long as the citizenship conferred remains potential, the rights accom- 
panying the grant are as a rule not much different from those which 
may be granted to any foreigners, e.g. asylia, security of person, 
export and import, free passage of cattle for non-commercial pur- 
poses, etc., all of which suggests that the primary purpose of grants of 
isopoliteia as such was not to facilitate or encourage mutual trade. 
While individuals who expressed a desire to stay in their host city 
might receive privileges over and above those accorded to native 
citizens, such privileges were never given to entire states, except that 
certain formal honors, otherwise reserved for proxenoi, might be ex- 
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tended to the citizens of the partner state. The duty to undertake 
public service (isorteleia) is mentioned only in those documents which 
envisage longer or shorter periods of residence for the isopolites; 
exemption from such duties (areleia) is specified only where an acti- 
vation of the citizenship grant is not anticipated. In short, an isopo- 
lités remained a xenos, albeit with a preferred status over other 
foreigners, as long as he did not take steps to activate the rights which 
the isopoliteia conferred upon his city gave him. As far as possible 
activation is concerned, none of the extant isopoliteia documents im- 
pose a time limit on the validity of the grant, but at the same time 
precautions are usually taken to prevent too great an influx of new 
citizens, and no attempt is made to entice the citizens of one state to 
settle in another by a grant of isopoliteia. The independence of each 
contracting state is maintained; no common citizenship or common 
institutions are established; only individuals may on their own initia- 
tive translate potential into actual citizenship and are admitted with- 
out first proving themselves benefactors of their new city. 

The fourth and most original chapter of G.'s book investigates the 
purposes for which isopoliteiai were contracted (92-164). Contrary to 
grants of citizenship to individuals, which were usually motivated by 
past benefactions received, citizenship grants to states are often ac- 
companied by reference to bonds of friendship (philia) or kinship 
(syngeneia), especially when the contracting states are colony and 
mother city. G. bases his conclusions on a thorough examination of 
the fourth-century ''Constitution of Cyrene”, which constitutes in the 
“Oath of the Settlers” a claim of isopoliteia as early as the seventh 
century between colonists and their state of origin. G. believes, 
rightly it seems, that the idea of isopoliteia was at best latent as early 
as the seventh century, when the citizens of the mother city expected 
citizen rights in the colony as a moral obligation due them, but granted 
the colonists the right to resume citizenship in their native land only if 
the colony were to fail within its first five years. This latent idea, as G. 
convincingly argues, was given a legal basis in the fourth century in 
the present document when, for reasons unknown to us, Cyrene and 
Thera decided to confirm their bond as sanctioned by blood and time. 
From the fourth century on, kinship and colonial status play no sub- 
stantive part in isopoliteia agreements but are appealed to merely as 
fictitious bonds on which new relationships are based. 

With this the door is opened to the question of isopoliteia as an 
instrument of foreign policy, and although the answers provided by G. 
remain speculative because of the frail nature of the evidence, they 
make more sense than any attempted so far. Briefly, from the fourth 
century to the end of the institution in the late second century B.C., 
G. argues, grants of isopoliteia aim at providing a legal basis to such 
relations between states as cannot easily be enforced by written 
agreements. He suggests, for example, that the isopoliteia unilaterally 
granted together with enktésis and ateleia by Cretan Arcadia to Teos 
in the first half of the second century had as its aim merely to 
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strengthen the protection (asylia) from Cretan pirates which Teos 
had been granted a decade earlier. In other words, constituting a 
proof of the goodwill of one state toward another, the aim of 
isopoliteia decrees was to assure the recipient state of treatment equal 
to that due to citizens of one's home state. Similarly, the new third- 
century decree from Teos honoring Antiochus III by conferring 
isopoliteia on Antioch, Seleukeia, and Laodikeia (published by P. 
Herrmann in 1965) is shown to have had as its primary aim to ensure 
continued benefactions from the king by creating through a legal grant 
a moral obligation toward the donor city (119-27). G. dates this politi- 
cal use of isopoliteia to at least the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War (128-33), when Athens granted citizenship to Sadokos, son of the 
Thracian king Sitalces, not with the expectation that he would settle in 
Athens but in order to ensure—successfully, as it turned out—his 
co-operation against the Peloponnesians (Thuc. 2.29ff.; 67). In other 
instances, of which the Athenian grant to Samos of 405 B.C. 
(Meiggs-Lewis, No. 94) is taken as an example, isopoliteia is re- 
quested of a stronger state by a weaker in order to reinforce its 
continued protection under a pre-existing alliance and treatment as an 
equal partner (143-50). 

The fact that the major part of the ancient evidence on isopoliteia 
between states is epigraphical and does not antedate the fourth cen- 
tury makes it unfair to censure G. for weaknesses inherent in the very 
nature of his subject. The inscriptions which form the foundation of 
his work span three centuries and are spread geographically over 
almost every part of the ancient Greek world. Since inscriptions do 
not themselves interpret the documents they preserve, we can, in the 
absence of contemporary literary evidence, never be certain whether 
isopoliteia meant the same thing at the same time in different regions, 
or even whether it is possible at all to speak of isopoliteia as meaning 
the same thing in different centuries. However, G. seems to have gone 
as far as it is possible to go with this handicap, and he deserves our 
gratitude and admiration for having marshalled strong arguments that 
it is possible to obtain reliable results about the nature of isopoliteia 
from the scanty evidence preserved. 

Less satisfactory is his treatment of the subject in the fifth chapter 
(165-97), which attempts in the light of the findings of the first four to 
assess the primarily literary testimonies for the existence of 
isopoliteia in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. For the sixth century, 
the only piece of evidence is the report in Herodotus 1.54.2 that ''the 
Delphians granted to Croesus and the Lydians in return for (Croesus' 
benefactions) promanteia, ateleia, and prohedria, and the right to 
anyone of them who wished to do so (tdi boulomenoi autón) for all 
time to become a Delphian." G. regards this as the earliest known 
grant of isopoliteia between states, because it fulfils the basic condi- 
tions of all grants of isopoliteia in that it is unlimited in time and 
confers potential citizenship on all Lydians, sc. actual citizenship on 
any Lydian willing to settle in Delphi. However, if this grant were 
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intended to be anything more than honorific, it would constitute the 
only extension of isopoliteia upon a non-Greek-speaking state, which 
makes it a priori unlikely that G.'s is the correct interpretation. In 
addition to the fact, admitted by G., that geographical considerations 
made it unlikely that any Lydian would actually have availed himself 
of this right, Herodotus' words do not compel the conclusion that 
citizen rights were conferred on all Lydians: tdi boulomenoi auton is 
more likely to refer only to the Lydian ambassadors present in Delphi 
than to all Lydians, and the absence of a time limit may just as well 
indicate that the grant was applicable also to the descendants of 
Croesus and his ambassadors. If this is so, the conferral of citizenship 
is in this case not isopoliteia in G.'s sense but merely a signal honor. 
Equally unsatisfactory is G.'s discussion of the most celebrated 
wholesale grant of Athenian citizenship of which we know in the fifth 
century, the Athenian citizenship given to the citizens of Plataea 
(174-78). We are not told when or for what reason the grant was made, 
and we hear of it for the first time in Thucydides' record of the 
speeches of the Plataeans and Thebans before the Spartan judges in 
427 B.C. (Thuc. 3.55.3 and 63.2). Since there the Plataeans use it to 
defend their refusal in 429 B.C. to remain neutral in the Peloponnesian 
War, seeing in it an obligation to remain loyal to Athens even against 
their own best interests and deriving from it the expectation that 
Athens would help them against Thebes, G. sees in it no more than a 
potential citizenship, never meant to be activated, but contracted 
only—perhaps as late as 431 B.C.—to reinforce the alliance between 
Athens and Plataea. This reasoning would be unexceptionable were it 
not for the facts (a) that Isocrates (12.92-94) states that after the de- 
struction of their city in 427 the surviving Plataeans did become Athe- 
nian citizens, and (b) that there is preserved in [Demosthenes]59.104-6 
a decree moved by one Hippokrates, in which the Plataeans are given 
immediate full citizen rights in Athens with immediate assignment to 
demes and tribes, except that they are barred from priesthoods and that 
archonships are open to them only in the second generation; moreover, 
it is stipulated that hereafter only individual Plataeans are to be admit- 
ted to Athenian citizenship. Since this decree constitutes a single 
limited grant of citizenship to citizens of a destroyed city, G. believes 
that it is irreconcilable with Thucydides’ report and that a genuine grant 
. of isopoliteia was never extended by Athens to Plataea. But this as- 
sumes that Hippokrates' decree is the first and only act by which 
citizenship was granted to the Plataeans; it does not consider the more 
natural possibility that Hippokrates' decree may have been the im- 
plementation or activation of the same grant of citizenship of which the 
Plataeans in Thucydides speak, i.e. a grant that may have been confer- 
red at any point between 519 and 429 B.C., perhaps as a reward for the 
help the Plataeans gave at Marathon; in that case, the decree would 
have limited the effectiveness of isopoliteia to those Plataeans who had 
taken refuge in Athens after the destruction of their city and were now 
resident there, in order to prevent too great an influx of Plataeans in the 
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future. For the settlement of Plataeans in Skione ca. 421/0 B.C. (Thuc. 
5.32.1) proves that though Plataea was destroyed its citizenship still 
existed. 

The final section of chapter 5 (178-97) is taken up by a brilliant 
analysis of the Athenian decree of 405 B.C. concerning the Samians 
(Meiggs-Lewis, No. 94), in which G. shows not only that this is the 
earliest extant document in which isopoliteia between independent 
states is defined and granted, but also that it can be used as a correc- 
tive of the literary tradition, exemplified by Xenophon, Hellenica 
2.2.6, on the confusion and despair alleged to have gripped Athens 
after Aegospotami. 

Despite the few strictures mentioned in this review, G.'s work de- 
serves the highest praise as a piece of technical epigraphical scholar- 
ship. Its usefulness is enhanced not only by the catalogue raisonné of 
all the ancient sources, to which we referred at the beginning of this 
review (206-20), but also by a complete bibliography of all works cited 
in the text (202-5), by an alphabetic register of all states known to have 
contracted isopoliteiai (221-24), by a concordance of the testimonia 
discussed (225-28), and by a list of other sources (229-31). Only the 
general ‘‘Register’’ (232-34), adequate though it is for Greek terms, 
could have been improved by greater generosity: as it 1s, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find all the references made in the text to, e.g., 
Delphi, Plataea, and Samos. 


Martin OSTWALD 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Cupid and Psyche 
An Adaptation from The Golden Ass of Apuleius 


Edited by M. G. BALME and J. H. W. MORWOOD. With its magic 
palace, invisible husband, man-eating serpent, beautiful girl, and 
wicked sisters, Cupid and Psyche will give students a refreshing 
change from the more military subjects treated by the classics. The in- 
tention of this text is to provide a bridge between “made-up” and 
"real" Latin and a means of revising syntax. Each chapter includes 

' vocabulary lists and discussion questions, and practice sentences and 
exercises in translation appear at the end of the text. 
1976 . 80 pp.; 15 illus. paper $2.25 


Epigrammata Graeca 


Edited by D. L. PAGE. All epigrams ascribed to Greek authors from Ar- 
chilochus to Meleager are included in this volume, along with pieces 
by the two best of the epigrammists from the following period— 
Philodemus and Crinagoras. The majority of the epigrams come from 
the Palatine and Planudean manuscripts of the Greek anthology, whict 
have been re-collated from the apparatus criticus. “It is hard to imagine» 
that Epigrammata Graeca can ever be superseded.’'—Times Literary 
Supplement. (Oxford Classical Texts) 

. 1976 388 pp. $13.75 


Petronii Arbitri: Cena Trimalchionis 
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CALLIMACHUS' ERYSICHTHON, HOMER 
AND APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 


in memoriam 
Hermann Gundert 
t 10 October 1974 


If speculation can serve the pursuit of truth, then I hope that 
the following discussion of certain aspects of Callimachus' 
Sixth Hymn will both further our understanding of that particu- 
lar poem and help ensure that his poetry as a whole is read with a 
more balanced and more sophisticated attention than it often 
receives today. My starting point is a number of possible literary 
interconnections in the Erysichthon hymn: I suggest them only 
for consideration, well aware that each case is thoroughly 
speculative, but in the knowledge too that speculation is often 
worthwhile (and indeed essential) when it brings us firmly to 
confront other wider issues. What this article is fundamentally 
concerned with, regardless of the outcome of its speculation, is 
methodology—how to read: what were Callimachus' main con- 
cerns, how serious is he, what makes his poetry work, and what 
sort of audience and cultural milieu was he writing for? 

We have virtually no external evidence to guide us here, and 
we have to rely on that most delicate of processes, reconstruc- 
tion from internal evidence by the exercise of historical imagina- 
tion. Although I have not attempted a full critical discussion of 
the Sixth Hymn, I have tried to identify and probe some of those 
areas in the poem which seem to be particularly sensitive to 
literary analysis, and to indicate where, methodologically, any 
discussion ofthe wider issues has to start if its conclusions are to 
be meaningful. The most obvious topic for investigation is the TEN 
religious aspect of the hymn. Almost every analysis of the Sixth?” Vi: È 
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Hymn, and indeed the other hymns too, assumes in some way or 
other that the religious aspect of the poem is essentially serious, 
and that it must be central for a proper interpretation of Cal- 
limachus. Not all modern critics are explicit in this assumption, 
but H. Staehelin, the author of an admirably judicious disserta- 
tion (Die Religion des Kallimachos [Basel 1934]), is in fact not 
untypical when he argues that since Callimachus is so extraor- 
dinarily skilful in representing religious involvement and ex- 
citement, and since he frequently uses religious forms of ex- 
pression, we should therefore understand the hymns as in some 
sense serious forms of religious expression. The lack of sophis- 
tication in this approach hardly needs underlining, but the 
methodological point which I wish to argue as strongly as possi- 
ble in the following set of speculations is that, on the contrary, 
context, form and language have first to be analysed before 
questions of mood and tone can be sensibly discussed: in other 
words we need to consider what language Callimachus is using, 
not just philologically and semantically, but from the point of 
view of nuance or association and the total linguistic and literary 
context. And, to anticipate my conclusions somewhat, I shall 
suggest that in fact in Callimachus ‘religious’ material and ‘tra- 
‘ditional’ forms are a mode of discourse and not the essential 
point of his poetry. To treat the religious material as if it were 
the principal concern will make nonsense of all Callimachus’ 
hymns: certainly these poems do have serious concerns 
(alongside a constant preoccupation with the odd, the bizarre, 
and the entertaining), but the truly fundamental import of the 
hymns is to construct a new kind of literary realism out of the 
old forms. Consideration of the issues involved in a number of 
comparisons between the Sixth Hymn and Homer will, I think, 
suggest where the true literary emphasis of the hymns lies. 


A. Homeric comparisons 


One point needs to be made clear at the outset: the Sixth 
Hymn is explicitly religious and moral in formulation. The 
framework is an address to pious Thesmophoriazousai as they 
come to the end of a ritually proper abstinence from food and 
drink: within this framework the speaker offers, for specifically 
moral reasons (22 iva xaí tic treoPaciac àAÉgvat) an account 
of a notorious offence against the divinity being celebrated, an 
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account of Erysichthon's shameless destruction of the lush 
grove of Demeter and of his subsequent punishment by insati- 
able hunger. The story is narrated in moral terms which are 
clearly pronounced at each stage, and it is a myth which corre- 
sponds perfectly to the ritual action of the hymn's setting: the 
faithful have cultivated the soil and reaped its fruits, and will 
soon turn from fasting to celebration of Demeter's 
bountifulness—faithless Erysichthon chopped down the god- 
dess' fertile grove which should have been left untouched and 
uncultivated, and that crime brought him a hunger so grotesque 
that it was like an endless fast which no bounty could end. 

But this exemplary religious tale turns out on closer inspec- 
tion to have been of more literary than strictly religious interest 
to Callimachus and his audience. A number of Homeric com- 
parisons and possible reminiscences indicate that the religious 
formulation may be important at the surface level, but that there 
are other levels which are of much greater importance to 
Alexandrian taste. 


1. The Homeric Hymn to Dionysus (7) 


Erysichthon's crime and the fact of his punishment by Deme- 
ter and Dionysus constitute the first half of the narrative, vv. 
26-71, and although most prominence is given to the attitudes 
and conduct of the protagonists, the events themselves are 
presented in straightforward linear fashion. An annotative de- 
scription of the favourite grove's antiquity and uncultivated 
richness (24-30) is followed by a preliminary account of 
Erysichthon's premeditated (and fateful) violence (31-36); a 
particular poplar-tree is struck and Demeter is angry to hear its 
nymph's outcry (37-41); in the guise of Nikippe, her own priest- 
ess, she warns Erysichthon (42-49); he savagely and threaten- 
ingly ignores the warning (50-56); Demeter assumes her divine 
form and pronounces an awful curse (57-65); Erysichthon is 
afflicted with insatiable hunger and thirst (66-71). The sequence 
is chronological, and the logic, which comes to a natural conclu- 
sion at 71, clear. 

The structure and shaping of this story are extremely close to 
those of a much earlier hymnal cautionary tale, the Homeric 
Hymn to Dionysus (7), in which is recounted the punishment of 
pirates who try to abduct for ransom a handsome young man 
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who turns out to be Dionvsus. Like Callimachus' narrative, this 
hymn begins with an elaborate description of the divine 'protec- 
torate’ which the offenders will attempt to violate, here the god - 
himself in the guise of a beautiful youth (1-6), followed: by a 
preliminary account of the offenders (Tyrsenian pirates); the 
pirates' attempt to take the youth for ransom leads to a warning 
from their helmsman (who has noticed the failure of the bonds to 
bind Dionysus) to beware the wrath of the gods (13-24), just as 
Erysichthon's first assault on the sacred poplars for timber 
leads to a warning from the 'priestess' (who has heard the 
tree-nymph's cry) to beware the wrath of Demeter, the pirate 
captain, like Erysichthon, dismisses the warning contemptu- 
ously (25-31); Dionysus appears in miraculous epiphany (35-48), 
in the forms of a bear and lion, as Callimachus' priestess 
metamorphoses into a Demeter of immense size; Dionysus 
destroys the safety of the ship by filling it with his wine and 
turning the sail into a fruitful vine (35-41), just as Demeter 
destroys Erysichthon with insatiable hunger for her produce; 
the ship's crew desert (51-53), as Erysichthon's companions run 
off. 

The structure of these two narratives is identical: the 
Prize -the Offenders — the Attempt — the Warning — the Rejec- 
tion — the Epiphany and Punishment. Furthermore they have 
notable features of articulation in common: 1) the Offenders are 
clearly defined as lawless early in the narrative (H.H.7 Anioraié, 
Call. 36 dvaidéec); 2) immediately before the Attempt the narra- 
tive predetermines the outcome with an ominous comment 
(H.H.9 tods Ó' Hye xaxóc uógoc, Call. 31-32 Toronidaow 6 
ócbióc áx0evo daiuwv.... | ....& xeígov "Egvoíy0ovoc 
yato BoAá); 3) the Warning is specifically expressed in terms 
of divine anger (H.H.22-24 ddd’ Gyet’ abtov ágáuev ....| 
. i. po’ énl xeipac ióAAete uý ti yodwOeic \Soont ágyaAéovc 
T’ àvéuovc, Call. 48-49 naveo xal 0cgáztovrac ÅNÓTQENE, uff vt 
xaAeq0ij. | notvia Aouátgo....); 4) in the Rejection the 
insolence of the offender is expressly noted by the narrator 
(H.H.25 tov Ó' Ggyóc otvysegót Hvinane uó0c, Call. 50-52 tav 
6° ág' ónofléyag yadendregov Hé....|... Agawa | 
OHOTÓXOG. .. .). 

I do not wish to suggest, of course, that these similarities of 
structure and articulation are the result of specific reminiscence 
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on Callimachus’ part;! they have a more general and fundamen- 
tal significance. They indicate first that the formulation of this 
part of the Erysichthon story has a formal logic which Cal- 
limachus' audience will presumably have recognised as tradi- 
tional and appropriate for such a cautionary tale, and which will 
thus have lent the narrative some degree of special religious 
effectiveness. But appreciation of the traditional patterns of 
thought serves not only to 'place' the Alexandrian poem as a 
characteristically moralistic text—it also highlights two simple 
features which help betray Callimachus' concerns as being es- 
sentially literary. First, and most obviously, whereas the 
Dionysus tale has completed its purpose once the god has ap- 
peared in epiphany and demonstrated his power by imposing 
punishment on the pirates, Demeter's epiphany and action 
against Erysichthon (57-71) is only the prelude to a much longer 
excursus concerning the subsequent effects of the Auióc ai0ov, 
not on Erysichthon but on his blameless but socially sensitive 
parents (72-115). Secondly, whereas the pirate-captain's crew 
have their final place in the new shape of things imposed by 
Dionysus (52-53 they jump into the sea and turn into dolphins)? 
Erysichthon's companions can run out ofthe story leaving their 
axes sticking in the oak-trees. Of course Callimachus' narrative 
has, in its own terms, an explanation for this (61-62 à 6° GAAwe 

èv Éaoev, àvayxaíat yàg Érovro | deonotinay tnd yelga, 
Bagtv 6° anapyeipat’ &vaxta), but only by way of rationalisa- 
tion; even though the companions were participants in the pre- 
liminary action (and they did not have to be), they have no part 
in the new scheme of things which results from their action. 
The Homeric tale is organically complete, where Callimachus 
can afford a loose end: the Alexandrian is ultimately concerned 
not with a full and total religious view on the world, but with a 
secular story of social behavior. I shall return to this later. 


.! There are a few verbal similarities between the Homeric hymn and Cal- 
limachus’ narrative: H.H.42-44 of 0? ióóvreg |. . .xuBeoviitny éxéAsvov |. . . .ó 
Ô’ ága ogt.... ~ Call. 59-61 of uiv dg’ ....énei tav  zíórviav eldov | 
. . . ddgovoay....|&6°....H.H.506 6° éanivys éxogovoac| ~ Call. 60 
|éanivac ànópovcav. But these are adequately explained by coincidence of 
subject matter and Callimachus’ general use of Homeric language and phraseol- 
ogy. 

? Dolphins, extraordinary creatures which live with fish but are mammals, are 
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2. Iliad 1.8-52: the priest Chryses 


When Erysichthon's companions assault Demeter's grove 
and the goddess responds to the cry of a particular poplar- 
nymph, although greatly angered (41 ycocauéva) she ap- 
proaches the Offenders to issue a preliminary warning in the 
guise of her own priestess, Nikippe, carrying the clear equip- 
ment of her office. Hermann Gundert pointed out that Nikippe's 
appearance, and Erysichthon's reaction to her, resembled the 
appearance of Apollo's priest Chryses, and Agamemnon's re- 
sponse to him, at the very beginning of the 7liad ;? but it is worth 
considering whether there might be not just a useful editorial 
comparison to be derived from the Iliad scene, but perhaps a 
specific reminiscence by Callimachus of the famous Homeric 
passage, a particularly literary device by which the Alexandrian 
increases the narrative power of his own story. 

After the invocation of the Muse, the Iliad begins with a 
question (1.8 ti¢ t° do’ apwe 0gàv Fouds Evvénxe udyec@at;) to 
which the answer is: 'Apollo—ó yàg BaotAfi yodwbeic | votoov 
ava otgatov deae xaxiüjv'^ (9-10). The wrath of Demeter, the 
theme of Callimachus’ hymn, was similarly vented on a king, 
Triopas (of whom we are to hear a good deal later in the narra- 
tive) and not just his son Erysichthon; and the extent of Deme- 
ter’s anger is intimated early in the account just as is Apollo’s in 
the Iliad: 31 Tgtomidatowy 6 deEtdog &y0cvo Óaíuov 
(corresponding to 29-30 Oeà 6° Exguaiveto.... | ... -Tona 
0' oov óxxóoov “Evvat). There are a number of particular 
points of similarity between the Callimachean and the Homeric 
texts. First, an item of phraseology: the description of Nikippe 
holding her priestess’ fillets, 43-44 yévro dé yero | oTíuuata 
xaí. ... ,is very similar to that of Chryses, H. 1.14 | ovéuyat’ 
ëywv èv yegoív. . . . In themselves otéuuara are not unusual, 
and the term is a normal one, but notably the word occurs only 
in the Chryses narrative in Homer (here and at 1.373 where 
Achilles recounts to his mother Thetis how Chryses came to the 
Greek camp), and only here in Callimachus; furthermore the 


the equivalents in water of Dionysus' companions on land, the half-human 
half-animal satyrs. For a useful summary of what the Greeks knew about 
dolphins see J. Dumont Quaderni di Storia 1 (1975) 66-75. 

3 Forschungen zur rómischen Literatur Festschrift Karl Büchner p. 119. 
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word is never used by Apollonius, Theocritus, Aratus, Lyco- 
phron or Nicander. 

Secondly, the pattern of events is very similar in each scene. 
Not only does Erysichthon’s dismissal of Nikippe, 53 yaev, 
Epa, uń to. z£Aexvv uéyav èv yoo! ztá&o implicitly convey 
Agamemnon’s uý vú tot o? yoalount oxfjnroov xai otéupa 
Geoio (1.28), but it also closely resembles Agamemhon’s final 
remark in shape and sense: 1.32 ddA’ i0, un u' àgéOLGe, 
caóregog Og xe vénat. The consequence of Erysichthon’s 
brutal disregard of Nikippe is as disastrous to Triopas' family as 
Chryses' maltreatment is to the Achaeans: Ayudc in one case, 
Aoiuóg in the other. 

In themselves none of these points of contact provides really 
firm grounds for seeing a specific reminiscence in Callimachus, 
but there is one further piece of evidence which suggests that the 
similarities are more than casual. When Chryses is introduced in 
1.11 he is denoted by the word àgyr/jo; this is a term of consid- 
erable rarity which occurs only three times in extant literature 
before the Hellenistic period, at 77.1.11 and 94 of Chryses, and 
5.78. The word was a rare poeticism—Aristotle Poet.1457 b 
33-35 gives a definition language coinages (zeztoujguévov ô’ 
&gtiv ô Aws UN XAAODMEVOY ONO TLYOV AUTOS TLBETAL Ó MOLNTHS, 
doxei yao Évua elvat vota Uva) and then cites examples: ofov rà 
xégara Épvvyag: xai tov iegéa aentioa. Éovvyag is for the 
modern scholar a complete novelty which otherwise occurs 
only in Hesychius, and àgrgr/áo was thus presumably a very 
exceptional and notable item. Callimachus' choice of word to 
describe Demeter's priestess is therefore remarkable: 42 
dodtetoav, a new formation, apparently coined by Callimachus 
from the Homeric &oņtńo. That Callimachus was looking di- 
rectly to Homer for this new word is made the more probable by 
the fact that dGedterga occurs only here in Callimachus (and 
aentyo never), and that neither masculine nor feminine are to 
be found in any of Callimachus’ contemporaries, with the ex- 
ception of do7tevga in Apollonius Rhodius (1.312, 3.252)* who 


4 dontye later became a modish poeticism in the Roman period: see, for 
example, Kaibel Epigrammata Graeca 406.10; 800.2; 827.3,6; 873.3. ágfjreipa 
remained more of a rarity: outside Callimachhs and A.R. it seems to have been 
used only by Musaeus 68 and the eclectic author of the (?rather late?) epigram in 
Kaibel 872.1 (which in vv. 6-9 possibly looks to Call. IV 191-92). 
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was probably drawing on Callimachus (I shall argue below that 
the Demeter hymn antedates the Argonautica). 

Thus Callimachus’ coinage agdtecga in this context seems to 
point so specifically to Homeric aeytie as to provide the mod- 
ern reader with that kind of systematic evidence on which he has 
to rely to identify what Callimachus' contemporaries will have 
picked up instinctively from sensitivity to the nuances of lan- 
guage and general context. dgdtetoav óouocíav? confirms for 
us what the other (subsequent) more general similarities of 
expression and formulation suggest: that in describing 
Erysichthon's encounter with Demeter Callimachus appeals, 
by particularly literary means, to the well-known authoritative 
model, the fateful Chryses episode in Homer. 


s 


3. Odyssey 12.260ff.: the Cattle of the Sun 


The account of Demeter's punishment of Erysichthon 
reaches its first narrative climax at vv. 66-67: 


atbtina Ob... .. &ygiov &uBake hipdy 
TORUM p£yáAat ð` éatgetyeto vatowt. 


The verb gorgevyeto is particularly emphatic: 1) its position in 
the articulation of 66-67 is one of prominence at a climax— 
Demeter acts in the first half of the dicolon (66 xai &ygiov 
Eupade Auov, closing the first hexameter) and in the second half 
Erysichthon is immediately affected (67 ueycAat 0’ £oroebyevo 

votowt, in the corresponding part of the second hexameter); 
and 2) furthermore it is a very rare poetic word. orgevyeoOar is a 
Homeric archaism, and the possibility should at least be consid- 
ered that Callimachus is here using the particular context of 
one of the two Homeric instances to invest his own narrative 
with ironical overtones. otoevyeo@at occurs in Homer at 
11.15.512 and Od.12.351, and thereafter until Callimachus only 
once in extant literature, in an author who had a practised ear for 


5 Note that dyudovog was normal usage of an official (LSJ s.v. III), so that 
dauooiav counterpoints the highly poetic tone of dgdte:pay (assisted by the 


.. metrical articulation: óaucoíav stands in enjambement to dgdteigay). The 


“adjective may perhaps have been suggested by the one occurrence in Homer of 


z=. -domujo which is not applied to Chryses: 1/.5.78 dentie écétuxto, 0cóc ô’ dc 


utero Ojuat. 
^ ae t 
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the exotic, Timotheus PMG 791.82 ğoĝuatı oroevyóuevoc.* 
Both Homeric instances have the same phraseology: |i 050à 
atoeóyeao0at. . . . We cannot claim that Callimachus is echoing 
Homer's exact wording, but the immediate context of 
Od.12.351 may be significant: the line is the climax to 
Eurylochus’ encouragement to his companions to do what they 
were forbidden by Odysseus and slaughter the cattle of the Sun 
on Thrinacia—in 341-42 he has just remarked 


ztávteg u£v otvyeooi Odvatot dethoiot Bootoiat, 
Aydt 6° oixtiotoyv Bavéew xai zóvuov nane 


and 351 is the final part of Eurylochus' last sentence which 
insists that the crew should chance the anger of the god: 


350 Bodvsonu’ nat ngóc xóua yavov ano 0vuóv diéooat 
7j OnOa oteedyecOat òv v vijoo éojune. 


Eurylochus and his friends were indeed to meet the god’s anger, 
just as did Erysichthon—but how Erysichthon might sub- 
sequently have echoed Eurylochus’ wish for a Speedy death!’ If 
the rare verb recollects the famous Odyssean episode of crime 
and punishment, it ironically (and rather grimly) points to the 
inversion in the sequence of situations for Callimachus’ offend- 
er, and underlines the agonising extension of Erysichthon’s 
punishment. , 

There are a number of attendant details. First, although there 
is no direct echo between Callimachus and Homer in the form of 
the verb and its position in the line, VI 67 éoroeyero voúowt 
may contain a phonetic echo of Od.12.351 otosóyseo0a. . . .év 
výowt.® Secondly, if we look for other linguistic links between 
the two passages, VI 31-32 


aid’ Gua Toiozíóatoty 6 óc&i0g áy0evo Óaíuov, 
tovtáxic à xeiowv 'Egvoíy0ovog &wato Bwdd 


$ That ovge?yeo0at was a great rarity is indicated by the fact that one 
Heliodorus (presumably the first century A.D. metrician) suggested emending 
away the Iliad example (Apollonius Soph. Lex. Hom. 146.2), and an unknown 
scholar the Odyssey example (see X ad loc.). 

7 Note that in Homer the sentiment ‘rather a speedy resolution than linger- 
ing. . .’ is an organic part of the formulaic context of orgetyeo@az: 11.15.511-12. . 
Bédtegov,  axoléoOat Eva yoóvov Hé PrBvat | Ñ óg0à org... 

* Callimachus' phraseology is, of course, Homeric in pattern and rhythm, and 






like Od.9.296 ueyáAmv éuzAáooto vnófv. 
Ir 
al Y 
$3 Cm 
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are similar to Od.12.295 xai téte 6% yiyvwoxov 6 6h xaxà 
undeto óaíuov (like Callimachus’ lines, placed as an ominous 
prefatory remark before the main narrative), and to 339 
Evetiozos 6° érágoict xaxtjc é&ágyero Bovine. 

Apollonius Rhodius also uses the Homeric verb orgetyeo@ar 
three times, but all in the same book (as if it became a preoc- 
cupying rarity at one particular time of writing), 4.384, 621, 
1058. If I am right in suggesting that Argonautica 4 was written 
after Callimachus' Sixth Hymn (see below), Apollonius may 
have been influenced by Callimachus in using the verb, and 
4.621 in particular may have been written with VI 66-67 slightly 
in mind:? in describing the affect on the Argonauts of the stench 
rising from Eridanus (caused by the offender Phaethon falling in 
punishment from the chariot of the Sun) Apollonius comments 


619 ro?c ô’ otre Boduns fuge ztóDoc obve ztoroio 


ort. éni ynOootvas vóoc étgázet'- AA’ Goa voíye 
HUATA MEV OTQEVYOVTO.... 


The reverse of Erysichthon's situation (VI 66-68 éotgevyeto 
....600a néoatto téowy Éyev (iuegoc attic).?° 


4. Odyssey 11.576-81: Tityos 


When Polyxo comes with an invitation to her son’s wedding, 
Erysichthon’s mother excuses her son tearfully: 


? Livrea on A.R. 4.384 seems to me to oversimplify when he implies that 
Apollonius is just drawing on Homer: Apollonius does not echo the Homeric 
phraseology at all, and Nic. Alex.291 oroevyouévo: and especially the unique 
coinage orgevyeddévi at Alex.313 suggest that this rare word was more generally 
‘in the air’ in Alexandria; and the occurrence in Timotheus PMG 791.82 indi- 
cates that the Alexandrian instances are not pure glossographic archaeology. 

10 In this same episode Apollonius describes the weeping tree-nymphs, the 
Heliades, who were metamorphosed into aieo: (604): Erysichthon's tree 
whose nymph he aroused was an aiyeigog (37). It may be worth pointing out that 
in the third instance of oroeúyeaðĝa: in the Argonautica (4.1058) Apollonius 
seems immediately afterwards (1061) to echo the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
(436). (Thomas Gelzer suggests that in this third instance of the rare verb in 
Book 4 Apollonius may be quite consciously departing from Callimachus' 
usage: 4.1058 oroevyouévgz is accompanied by a construction (àv' ópiAov) 
different to that of C., but analogous to that of II. 15.512 (v aivĝı ôņiothti)—the 
variation perhaps points up the different sense with which Apollonius is apply- 
ing the verb, cf. Et. Mag. orgevyouévyn: atoEgou£vy -) 
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81 veitaí to. Toiózag, 'Egvoíy00va 6° hace xáztooc 
Il(vóov av’ eddyxetav, 6 Ó' évvéa pdea xerar.’ 


To ask why Erysichthon's mother specifies nine days may seem 

idle and unnecessary, since 'nine' not unusually in the Homeric 
poems designates simply ‘a largish number,'!! but in a poet 
where so little is casual or uncalculated a lingering suspicion 
must remain; what follows here I offer as extreme speculation, 
but in order to encourage discussion of what I think are critical 
details for an appreciation of Callimachus. 

77-82 are a ‘sensitive’ point in the account of Demeter's 
punishment: the itemising of the excuses to which 
Erysichthon's parents were driven immediately after 
Erysichthon's shameless behaviour has begun with detailed 
vivid accounts of each scene, and this is only the second, but as 
an episode it represents a climax—immediately after 82 6 ô’ 
&vvéa qáea xeitat the narrator intrudes with an interjection 
which punctuates the account and leads to a change of pace in 
listing the awkward excuses: 83 óeiAaía piddtexve, ví 6° oùx 
épetoao uāteg; (\daivuey sidanivav vig:. ...). 6 6” évvéa 
PAEG xzirat | is thoroughly Homeric in pattern, and in phraseo- 
logy resembles ITI 1936 6° évvéa urjvag égoíra which is shaped 
on lines suchas //.7.161 0f 6° évvéa ztávreg àvéovav.!? However 
although VI 82 is of a Homeric type we should consider whether 
it does not refer more particularly to Od. 11.577: 


576 xai Titvdv eidov, Taing éouxvdéoc vióv, 
xeiuevov év danédwt: 6 Ó' ér’ évvéa xeito néAa0ga. 


Here the verb too is the same. (It is perhaps worth noting that 
early in his narrative Callimachus had already expressly men- 
tioned that Erysichthon and his companions were, like Tityos, 
ávógoyíyavrag (34).) E 

&vvéa and xeio0a. are in no way unusual as items of vocabu- 
lary, and the shape of VI 82is Homeric but common: no extraor- 


11 So in one of the other three instances in Callimachus: IV 92-93 05oiov . . . . 
| Hagovyoóv vupósgvra negioréget évvéa xbxioic. Cf. the less specific earlier 
tradition about Typhaon, H.H.Ap.360-11 68 xa0 ' Agv |zvxvà uáA' £v6a xai 
év@a éAíoosto. . . . (though Jasper Griffin points out that Callimachus’ ‘nine’ 
may be aetiologically coloured since the Septerion festival at Delphi took place 
every ninth year). 

12 The same formula occurs with a small phonetic variation at Od.8.258 
aicvuvijrat Ó& xgitol évvéa závreg àvéovav. 
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dinary reminiscence can be claimed here. But if the numeral 
does have any significance, and if the mother's words do have 
any but their superficial meaning, what more appropriate than 
that she should recall, with unwitting self-irony, a well-known 
prototype of offenders against a goddess, Tityos, from a fam- 
ous description which immediately after ó 6° ém’ évvéa xeito 
ztiéAa0oa. continues: 


578 yüne ÓÉ uy éxáteg0e naoguévo Haag Éxsupov 
óéorQov Eow Óóvovtec. 


5. Odyssey 17.197-253: Odysseus the beggàr 


Erysichthon ends up, king's son though he is, as a beggar at 
the cross-roads living off other people's refuse: 


114 xai tóy' 6 vo Baotdrjoc àvi teiddotot xa8jovo 
aixíGov axdlws te xal £xfloAa Aíuara dattdc. 


These are the last lines of the narrative proper, and 115 is given 
added bite by the archaic tone of the verb and its first object 
àxóAOc, combined with the contemptuousness of the poetically 
more ordinary Boda Aiuata. aitifwv àxóAoc has long been 
recognised as a Homeric phrase, picked up from Od.17.222,!? 
but no-one, so far as I know, has drawn proper attention to the 
likely implications of this reference in its broader context. 
First, that VI 115 aitiftwv axddwe does directly pick up 
Od.17.222 can scarcely be doubted. The verb is entirely an epic 
one, and in Homer is restricted to the Odyssey where it occurs 
ten times, six of which are in Book 17 (the ‘Beggar Book?).!* 
Between the Odyssey and Callimachus there is apparently only 
one instance, Aristoph. Pax 120 in hexameters which seem- 
ingly have a note of mock solemnity (cf. X to 119); Callimachus 
is the real revivor of aiziferv, being the only one of his contem- 
poraries or successors to use the verb, and three times at that— 
fr.238.20, which is fragmentary but where the context is clearly 
Homeric, III 32, which may draw on Od.4.651, and VI 115. The 


13 See Spanheim's note in Ernesti Callimachi Hymni. . .1761 II 807, 
14 [n all ten cases except 4.651 the verb is used of Odysseus, the beggar-king. 
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verb is thus unique to Callimachus at this time, and notably 
Homeric. l 

Secondly àxoAoc occurs before Callimachus only at 
Od.17.222, and its appearance at VI 115 is a &za£. None of” 
Callimachus’ contemporaries or successors uses &xoAoc, with 
the possible exception of A.P.9.563 (=Gow-Page HE 2582) 
which is insecurely headed Aewvida in P (though with no cer- 
tainty that the Tarentine is meant).!5 

Some of the notable poeticisms in the Sixth Hymn are repeti- 
tions of very distinctive phrases from Homer without reference 
to their wider context,!5 but aíiríGov dxdAws seems to import 
more than just a phrase from Od.17. The words are part of the 
rogue Melantheus' insults aimed at Odysseus when he meets 
Eumaius leading the ‘beggar’ to Odysseus’ palace: 


217 viv uv Ó9) uóAa záyyv xaxóc xaxóv Hynla€et, 
Oc alel tov óuotov ayet cóc óc TOV Guoiov. 
ay. on vóvóe uoAoBgóv &yeic, auéyagte ovpora, 
zr0yóv àvujgóv, daitav àzoAvuavtjga.; 
óc noig qAujut nagaatas 0Aóperat Huovs, 
aizíGov àxóAovc, ox dogas o9ó2 AEByTAGS. 


When Callimachus describes Erysichthon as begging not only 
for axdAwe but also for Avuata ðaitóç | , that clausula is surely 
suggested by Homer’s phraseology two lines before aiví(Gov 
àxóAovc, 220 Óouróv ànzoAvuavtiüga. The link is not just a 
verbal one: there is irony in Callimachus’ words too, for 
Erysichthon is indeed exactly what Melantheus (mistakenly) 
accuses Odysseus of being—atwydv dvinody, óautóv 
àzoAvuavtrijoa !* 


15 The heading is apparently in the hand not of the scribe who copied the text, 
but in that of the Corrector; the Planudean MS ascribes the epigram not to 
Leonidas, but to ‘Philip’. However it should be said that the vocabulary of the 
epigram accords well with the known epigrams of Leonidas, and editors since 
Brunck have accepted that attribution. 

16 VI 102 xaxà BovBowotis from 1I.24.532 seems to borrow no more from the 
famous Homeric passage than the striking phrase (and, presumably, a general 
note of sympathy for the unfortunate hungry—suitably, from Triopas). 

17 The meaning of the unique dzoAvuavtye was discussed by ancient schol- 
ars: some derived the noun from Añua — anoAvyaivouat, interpreting ‘tov ta 
anoxabdouata tv £0oyubDv éoblovra’ (X Od.17.220), others derived it from 
Atun > anodvuaivouat = ‘kill-joy’. One might wish to argue that Callimachus 
was here expressly supporting the derivation of dxoAvyartije from Apa, but it 
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There are possibly more extensive, if more incidental, 
connections between the two contexts. First (a very glancing 
point), when Callimachus named the mother of the unknown 
Aktorion ‘Polyxo’ at the beginning of the domestic section of his 
narrative (77), he was possibly merely using a traditional 
component of the Erysichthon story (Cahen pointed out with 
reference to the “Oguevida in v. 75 that ‘‘tout ce monde est ‘en 
famille’ ’’); but we should not exclude another possibility—that 
he may, in considering the ironical contrast between 
Erysichthon and the Homeric beggar-king, have recalled that 
the fountain by which Melantheus met Eumaius and Odysseus 
was constructed by three people of whom one was called 
IIloAóxroo (Od.17.207).18 Secondly, VI 88-89 xaxà ô’ é£áAAevo 
yaorijo | aici uGAAov Éóovri has long puzzled many scholars!? 
(though few have been prepared to accept an emendation into 
their text); the sense ofé&óAAeco can be explained satisfactorily 
enough to retain the MSS reading, but the ‘literary origin’ of this 
unusual usage may be found in what Melantheus says shortly 
after 17.222: in 227-28 the goat-herd remarks that Odysseus is 
undoubtedly workshy, àAAà ardéoowv xatà d7juov | BpotvAetat 
aiví;ov Booxew Ñv yaotéo’ dvadtov.*® The superficial link 
between the two passages is again phonetic, but some ancient 
scholars found the etymology of the rare Homeric word dva4A- 
toc in GAAeo@ar,*! and Callimachus may be indulging in some 


seems to me that in this passage at any rate, Callimachus was probably happy to 
exploit the Homeric word’s implicit ambivalence (for similar reference by 
Apolionius Rhodius to contemporary scholarly discussions of lexicological and 
semantic points for the intrinsic amusement of such allusions, without taking 
specific sides, see E. Livrea Stud.It. 44 [1972] 231-43). Cf. Chantraine Diction- 
naire Étymologique s.v. Aüua. 

18 A Polyxo seems also to have been known as one of the nurses of Dionysus 
(who has just been mentioned in v. 7D), at least in Pherecydes and probably in 
other writers too: Jacoby FGrHist 3 F 90. Apollonius Rhodius' old Lemnian 
Polyxo (1.668ff) has no apparent connection with C. 

19 Omnino suspectum mihi est verbum é&áAAsto: sed quod in eius locum 
possim substituere non invenio: quum nec é&áA0sr0 nec é£e(AAgro proponere 
audeam.—Stephanus. Reiske proposed 2&ávero, Thomas Bentley ¿xuńvato, 
Blomfield 2£áAóevo etc. (see Schneider's app. crit.). 

20 Gvadtog occurs again at Od. 18.364 in the same formula, also of Odysseus, 
and at 18.114 directly of Odvsseus. Thereafter only Cratinus seems to use the 
term (fr. 383 Kock I 119: context unknown). 

21 Et. Mag. s.v. Cf. Schneider Callimachea Y 384-85 ac suspicetur aliquis 
Callimachum memorem fuisse illius yaotégog &váAvov. . . eamque quodam 
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sharp irony in these verses by recalling Melantheus' jibes in his 
own ‘objective’ narrative description of Erysichthon. Thirdly, 
when Triopas calls on his own father Poseidon to help (98-110), 
he remarks bitterly that he wishes his son’s punishment might 
have been death at the hands of Apollo. Of course Triopas has in 
mind that Apollo’s arrows bring a gentle death which is im- 
mediate and painless (as, for example, for the aged inhabitants 
of Syros at Od.15.409-11), but his wish is nonetheless an ex- 
treme one, and anyone inclined to wonder what prompted Cal- 
limachus to express Triopas’ despair in this form (such a wish is 
no cliché), might consider whether it was suggested by the final 
words of Melantheus to Eumaius: 


251 ai yao TyAéuayov Baddow dgyugdtotos "AnóAAov 
OnUEQOY ÈV ueyágoig. . . .. ae 

Finally aizíGov àxóAog. . . . stands at the end of a narrative 
in Callimachus which began in a lush grove; the encounter 
between Melantheus and the beggar-king takes place at a similar 
locus amoenus which is described quite fully (204-11). Although 
there are no specific verbal allusions between the two passages, 
in general context there is some corresponsion of details: 
Homer's grove (208 &Aooc), like that of Callimachus (25,36 
dAcoc), has a fine fountain (206 xaAAíooov) and cold water 
pouring down from a rock (209-10 xarà dé yvzgóv óécv wo) 
just as Demeter's grove has glittering water bubbling up in it 
(28-29) rò 6° dat’ dAéxtoivov tdwe | && auaoady avédve); 
Homer’s grove of trees encloses the fountain on all sides (209 
Jávrooe xvxdotegéc); as Callimachus’ grove has trees thick on 
all sides (26 dévdgeotv GuqiAaqéc); nymphs are present in both 
places (211,38); Homer's trees are poplars—208 dui (cf. VI 26 
augthagés) ò’ do’ alye(oov óÓavorgegéov rjv áAooc, as is the 
crucial tree in Callimachus, 37 7c óé tic ařyeigog. . .. 

None of these details is unusual in itself, but since VI 115 does 
seem so clearly to echo Od.17.222 and almost certainly its 
immediate context, that Callimachus' narrative should reflect 
other aspects of the Odyssey's notable beggar-king scene is not 


modo voluisse zapgevvuoAoyetv; Schneider did not, however, link Od. 17.228 
with Callimachus. 

22 Later in Od. 17 Penelope similarly curses Antinous, after he has struck 
Odysseus: 494 ai8' otitws abtóv ac BáAot xAvvórotGoc '"AzóAAov. :Eight lines 
later she uses the verb airíGov (502). 
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improbable; and even ifthe reminiscence ofthe whole episode is 
more of a private joke than a crucial set of cross-references, 
there is an obvious attraction to the possibility that the last line 
of Callimachus' narrative mockingly looks back, via the 
Homeric allusion, to the circumstances in which the events 
began, the lush grove of poplars. In Homer’s áAooc Melantheus 
encountered a king temporarily disguised from the world as a 
beggar: Callimachus’ dAoog resulted in the son of a king (114 
emphatically 6 tõ faoiAfoc) being reduced permanently and 
publicly to a beggar. 
*o X * 

I have already suggested, in connection with the Homeric 
Hymn to Dionysus, that Callimachus is concerned in his Sixth 
Hymn more with literary effect than religious seriousness: not 
that these are in anv way mutually exclusive, but what are 
presented as matters of religious import in the Erysichthon tale 
turn out not to be consistently so, and in any case only as part of 
the surface convention. If the allusions to Homer which I have 
suggested for consideration are found to be convincing (whether 
wholly or in part), this point is highlighted even further; the first 
part of the narrative, 24-71 the Crime, Epiphany, and Punish- 
ment, derives immense power from its traditional formulation 
and its appeal to Homeric protatypes—but precisely these same 
devices are deployed in the second half, 72-117, to present with 
maximum effect the non-religious social consequences of 
Erysichthon's action. The preoccupations throughout of both 
poet and reader seem to be particularly literary in nature. 

The narrative patently does comprise two sections, and any 
attempt to read the Sixth Hymn as a unified religious poem has 
to be based on an analysis oi the second section as a ‘modern’ 
interpretation of the ‘archaic’ first part: the poem becomes 
quasi-allegorical, arevelation of the vanity of human aspirations 
exposed through man’s social behaviour when reacting to the 
divine.?? But the methodological objections to this kind of 
analysis are, I think, considerable: the poem is seriously incom- 
plete (and inconsistent) as a religious text, and the Homeric 
allusions suggest that the religious theme is as much a means for 


?3 So, for example, Hermann Gundert's excellent analysis in Forschungen 
zur rómischen Literatur Festschrift. . . Karl Büchner 116-24. 
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effect as are the other more immediately identifiable devices of 
presentation. 

First, the incompleteness needs further brief discussion. I 
have already mentioned the abandonment by the narrative of 
Erysichthon's companions when they run off in fright: this 
may seem a small detail, but comparison with the Homeric 
Hymn to Dionysus demonstrates that such details are important 
in a genuinely religious context. Secondly, at the beginning of 
the ‘religious’ section of the Erysichthon narrative the father 
Triopas is presented as enjoying a special relationship with 
Demeter: 30 (0cà ô’ émeuaiveto....|) Toiónat 6° oov 
óxxócov “Evvat. We might expect that, as in Callimachus’ 
Fifth Hymn with Teiresias’ mother Chariklo and Athena, this 
relationship will play an integral part in the working out of the 
punishment of :Triopas’ son: not so, however—when Triopas 
appeals for help it is to Poseidon that he addresses himself 
(96ff.), not Demeter. Demeter has no organic place in the ac- 
count of Erysichthon's punishment precisely because the narra- 
tive. has a literary momentum separate from its declared reli- 
gious theme. Once more comparison with a truly 'archaic' text 
is instructive: in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter the parents of 
Demophoon figure quite largely, and their relationship with the 
goddess is a central concern—in Callimachus the parents of 
Erysichthon figure properly only after Demeter has finished 
with Erysichthon and disappeared from the text. Although the 
first section of the narrative is carefully linked with the second 
by the contrast between Erysichthon åvarðńç (36, 45) and the 
parents aidduevot (73), the link is a thematic one which has in 
fact nothing to do with the religious purport of the story: the 
parents are all:too aióóu£voi, and the real climax of the Crime 
and Punishment is effected by the making public of a private 
shame. The religious source of the situation is incidental to the 
true social emphasis of Callimachus’ narrative. 

Callimachus' story began with a sacred grove, but its climax 
is the public cross-roads—the irresistible power not of religion 
but of scandal. The means by which the dénouement is high- 
lighted is an allusion to the Odyssey which provides not reli- 
gious depth, but ironical literary counterpointing; and if the 
allusion to Od.17 does carry with it reference to the whole 
Melantheus-Odysseus encounter, rather than just a phrase 
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within it, the effect is particularly marked—the contrast 
between the exposed glutton Erysichthon and the embattled 
hero in disguise, their social rank temporarily the same, is a 
thoroughly literary, not religious point. 

Here we come to a central methodological issue. Detailed 
reference to Homer pervades nearly all Callimachus’ hexaméter 
and elegiac poetry, but not simply for the purpose of arid 
lexicographical tricks any more than for reckless academic sa- 
tire. If we examine the effect of the more extensive allusions to 
Homer in the Erysichthon hymn in their proper literary context 
we find that they are in fact indicators of a major shift of 
emphasis: the form of presentation of the Sixth Hymn may be 
initially that of the traditional cautionary tale, familiar in struc- 
ture and rich in associations for all Callimachus’ listeners and 
readers, but once it has been firmly established in an almost 
studiedly 'archaic' fashion the allusions to Homeric passages 
make clear that the emphasis is not in fact on the mysterious 
ritual and moral relationship between man and god, but on the 
specifically human psychology of how people behave in testing 
circumstances. The personae of the Erysichthon episode are 
provided by the old world, but their concerns are those of 
contemporary Alexandrian society: Callimachus has converted 
a traditional literary form into a vehicle for a new realism based 
on the rationalism of the modern world ofthe third century B.C. 
The narrative is neither quasi-allegorical, nor concerned simply 
with the belittlement or 'diminution' of these rather unheroic 
figures, but rather with an extension of their world into the 
realism of mundane behaviour. 

Wit and irony are often regarded as prime features of Cal- 
limachus, and his poetry certainly always shows a taste for the 
bizarre and incongruous; but although in the Erysichthon narra- 
tive reflection on what might have been the practical conse- 
quences of a punishment such as tradition gave Erysichthon 
provided Callimachus with many opportunities for sheer enter- 
tainment, nonetheless irony, wit and allusion are also the means 
by which Callimachus revivifies the traditional material and 
makes it pointedly real for his contemporaries. And the sense of 
distance which Callimachus achieves by commenting through 
the sophisticated (and sometimes even arch) device of allusion, 
in fact serves the same purpose: there could be few stories more 
» distant than that of Erysichthon, set in pre-historic Pelasgian 


1 
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times before Cnidos was ever colonised, but its very remoteness 
gives the narrative a sense of objectivity and converts a tradi- 
tional myth into material which can be handled in a contempor- 
ary Alexandrian ethical framework.?* We no longer have to 
‘believe’ necessarily in gods who punish crimes: the 
Erysichthon story provides a good fable through which to 
examine modern manners and behaviour. (And I should 
perhaps emphasise here, in view of some recent trends in criti- 
cal scholarship, that if the tone is not entirely serious, that does 
not mean that the poem is amoral: Callimachus is a sophisti- 
cated writer, and his wry wit and asperity are essential aspects 
of his style of realism.) Callimachus' manner is that of the 
neo-classicist, who treats the traditional material as the set of 
conventions which it has actually become, and it was precisely 
this refusal to treat the traditional conventions as if they were 
still meaningful in their own terms which gave expression to a 
(rather jaunty) sophisticated modernism and set Greek (and 
hence Roman) poetry on its new direction. I have taken the 
Sixth Hymn as a single example, but both the mode of analysis 
and the critical points of reference which I have adduced here 
could be equally well applied to the other hymns, and indeed to 
much of Theocritus' poetry too. 


?3 Contrast the elaborate version in Ovid Mer.8.738-878. Callimachus coolly 
presents his narrative as an account of a series of events, but with maximum 
concentration on the implicit significance and effect of each action: Ovid con- 
centrates on externals and converts the episode into a lavish ornamental enter- 
tainment in which Callimachus’ kind of social comment has no place (in particu- 
lar compare Ovid's baroque personification of Fames). Ovid also has two 
elements not mentioned by Callimachus: the daughter Mestra who helped feed. 
Erysichthon by applying her gift of metamorphosis to his profit, and 
Erysichthon's death by autophagy. The story of Mestra was certainly current in 
the Alexandrian period since it appeared already in the Hesiodic Catalogue of 
Women (tr. 43 M-W), and it is difficult not to believe that autophagy was also a 
traditional part of the story, even though its first documentation is in Ovid, since 
it is part of a standard pattern in such stories: Herodotus 6.75 has the story of 
Cleomenes who, after allegedly cutting down the sacred grove of Demeter and 
Persephone at Eleusis, went mad and mutilated himself. If Erysichthon's 
ultimate fate is omitted by Callimachus it is not through carelessness or 
squeamishness, as some scholars have suggested, but because it is not relevant. 
Erysichthon's end is required for the narrative neither by its structure, since the 
narrative is not religious in import (a Homeric hymn would have required such 
completeness), nor by its mood of realism, which is concerned with propriety 
and shame—for Callimachus the narrative is logically complete once the family E 
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B. Callimachus and Apollonius Rhodius—relative dating 


At v. 37 Callimachus has a rare poetic usage found almost 
nowhere else in Hellenistic poetry other than in two passages in 
Apollonius Rhodius; both passages are very close phraseologi- 
cally to VI 37, and the similarity may be due to reminiscence of 
one poet by the other. 


37 Ho 0é vic al'yeugoc, uéya dévdgeov ai0éQi xügov, 
tat Em tai vóuqau notl rvÓiov &ióovto. 


The verb xvo(e)w, a standard word in poetic language,?* is used 
in a Variety of syntactical constructions: 1) most commonly 
absolutely = ‘happen; be’ (LSJ s.v. ID; 2) often with a genitive 
= ‘hit, reach; obtain’ (LSJ s.v. I 2); 3) very rarely with an 
accusative — 'reach, find' (LSJ s.v. 13); 4) not infrequently with 
a preposition and noun (e.g. ¿xí + dative as at 11.3.23, 23.821, 
Hes. Op. 755, zxgóc + accusative as at Lyc. 255); 5) very rarely 
with a dative as here. 

So far as I can establish xvo(e)o + dative is entirely an epic 
construction, and before Callimachus and Apollonius occurs 
only in the sense 'encounter, meet with,' and only four times 
with certainty, at 1/.23.428 &ouari xteoas| (encounter, 
strike’), 24.530 xax@i 6 ye xdoetat, Hes. Op.691 zuati 
xteoat|, Scut.426 cdpate x$ooac| (cf. 11.3.23 mì odpati 
x0ooas | ).*6 


scandal has become public knowledge at the cross-roads. (It is possible, of 
course, that Triopas' speech contains zn allusion to Mestra's assistance when he 
calls on Poseidon 9é viv adrds | fóoxs Aafdóv (103-4): Mestra's ability to 
metamorphose herself was the gift of Poseidon according to Hesiod fr. 43 
(c)—Callimachus may already have prepared for this in v. 67 by calling E.’s 
hunger ai@wva, because Hesiod noted that Aithon was a nick-name of E. (fr. 43 
(a) 5 and (b).) 

25 Tt is not, however, a pure poeticism, though editors often treat it as such. 
xvo(e)w does not occur in Attic comedy or prose, but is common in Ionic 
(Herodotus, Hippocrates) and thence in later koine prose (Polybius, Appian, 
Arrian etc.). LSJ is particularly misleading on this point. Since the earliest 
occurrence of xvo(e)o in non-Ionic prose is in Polybius (once: 12.15.9), for the 
Alexandrian poets the verb was probably still a rare poeticism, or at least an 
'archaism.' 

26 LSJ s.v. I 1 cite Parmenides 8.49D as an instance of the dative construc- 
tion: the reference should be transferred to JI 3 since the dative is governed by 
the preposition £v. 
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Callimachus' description of a tree being so big as aí0éot 
xÜgov uses the verb in a sense which is obviously related to 
‘meet (with), but this is a notable usage nonetheless, and in 
other authors the genitive case would have been used: Cal- 
limachus is in fact extending the Homeric ueAá69ov |x6oe xdon 
(H.H.Dem.188f., H.H.Aphr.173f.), refining the common 
construction into a much rarer usage.?'aí0Éo. xtgov is the more 
prominent for being the only instance of the verb in Cal- 
limachus, and for being the only example in Hellenistic poetry 
(with the two instances in Apollonius) of the dative construc- 
tion, in spite of xve(e)w being not uncommon in Callimachus’ 
contemporaries.?* 


Apollonius Rhodius 2.360-63 


The first instance in Apollonius’ Argonautica of xvo(e)o + 
dative is in Phineus' prediction of the Argonauts' route through 
the Black Sea, in the description of the headland Carambis 


27 Callimachus may be drawing specifically on the Homeric Hymn to Deme- 
ter; heuses the earlier poem very little, but at this point the Homeric description 
of Demeter's epiphany may stand behind Callimachus' description of her tree 
with ironical prefiguration. In H.H.Aphr. too the occasion is Aphrodite's 
epiphany to Anchises. Callimachus’ line is thoroughly Homeric in phraseology 
and rhythm: cf. 7].2.412 Zetc xóóate uéyuote, ( («eAatveqé£c,) ) al0éoi vaíov (~ 
VI 37 5c dé rig alyeigoc, ( (uéya óévógsov,) ) ai0éo. xdgov) and similarly 
11.4.166, Od.15.523. The Homeric passage which may well stand behind Cal- 
limachus' description of the great poplar is the account of the fir-tree into which 
Sleep climbed before Hera's seduction of Zeus: 
1l.14.286ff. £v0* “Yavoc uv Éuswe zágoc Aog doce idéoat 

cls &Aátgv ávafàgc nequunxetov, 9) tót? év “löne 
uaxpooráryg zxegvvia ĝi’ Héoosg ai0éo' ixavev. 
Note the phonetic similarity of ai@éo° fxavev to Callimachus’ ai8Éot «pov. 

28 The full list of Hellenistic instances seems to be: Theocr. 3.51, 17.6 (both + 
genitive = ‘acquire, get’); [Mosch.]4.68 (+ genitive-= ‘meet, obtain’), A.R. 
1.854 (absolute), 2.980 (+ genitive = ‘reach’), 2.363 and 4.945 with dative; Lyc. 
255 (aod¢ + accusative), Herodas 2.45 and 3.57 (+ genitive = ‘get, obtain’), 7.75 
(absolute). Two other instances which may be Hellenistic are A.P.7.514 
(‘Simonides’) xógcavra Aóyoi (which, if by the sixth-century Simonides, 
should be added to the four pre-Callimachean instances above) and A.P.9.710 
(anon.). The verb is not used at all by Philetas, Aratus, Nicander, Machon or 
Euphorion. 
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which splits the north winds, turned towards the sea and tower- 
ing to heaven: 


2.360 gots ÓÉ tig xon 'EAC«ngc natevavtiov "Agxrov, 
návro8ev nAiBatoc, xaí uv xaAéovou Kdoaupiy, 
tis xai ónéo fogéao xegioyíGovrau deAAa: 
ade uóA' äu néAayoc veroauuévy ai6éot xvQet. 

The phrase is identical to that used by Callimachus, and just as 
unusual. Furthermore Apollonius' text resembles Callimachus' 
description of the poplar in two other respects: the opening of 
the description is in the same style @oti ÓÉ rug Axon ~ Ho O€ vu; 
alyetgoc), and each passage is articulated with a relative clause 


appended to the object of description (rfc xai taéo.... — tat 
ën tal vóugaa. . . .).?? 


These correspondences are not sufficient to allow any certain 
inference that Apollonius is picking up Callimachus, or vice 
versa, but the rarity of xvo(e)» + dative, and thus the distinc- 
tiveness of the phrase aí0£o. xvg-, should not be underesti- 
mated. Internally there is no indication, if the two passages are 
interconnected, which was written first, but it may be relevant 
that Apollonius uses the dative construction only in the two 
instances which phraseologically resemble Callimachus VI 37, 
whereas he does use the verb again, later in book 2, with the 
same sense but in the more regular genitive construction: ` 
2.980-81 dant xópozie uddota | nzeíogov yOapahhs (cf. 
H.H.Dem.189, Aphr.174). This suggests that Apollonius’ dative - 
was a specific departure from the more regular construction for 
which we should seek a particular reason. If we look to external 
factors, xvo(e)w = ‘reach to’ occurs only twice before Cal- 
limachus and Apollonius, in H.H.Aphr.174, Dem.189 as men- 
tioned above: Apollonius has no reason to pick up these pas- 


?? Apollonius’ text was suspected as corrupt by Frankel and Lloyd-Jones, 
who proposed tij¢ tT’ aie: and rg xogv qj; anybody satisfied that Callimachus 
and Apollonius regularly correspond on textual details might be tempted to 
consider r7: £r tai Bogéao.... Conversely Apollonius text, whatever the 
correct reading is, confirms that in Callimachus the cà Ó' Em. . . offered by the 
archetype ¥ cannot stand, despite the early support for it, seemingly, in 
P.Ant.III 179 fr. 2 (b); Schneider's objection (Callimachea 1 376-77) remains 
.. €ogentinitself, and the placing ofa relative rather than a demonstrative pronoun 
a P - at this point in the description is clearly stylistically more appropriate. 
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sages, but Callimachus does since they both describe goddesses 
in epiphany. (Callimachus adapts, as always, the Homeric in- 
stances to a novel usage: Apollonius then picks up that novelty 
rather derivatively for its own sake.) 

The second instance of xvo(e)w + dative in the A eanatiica 
also seems to indicate that it was Apollonius who was picking up 
Callimachus. 


Apollonius Rhodius 4.945: the journey from Italy to Corcyra 


In the account of the Argonauts' journey home Apollonius 
repeats the same unusual phrase, in slight variation, when de- 
scribing the dreadful wandering rocks of the Lipari islands: 

945 ai6' re u£&v xgrvoic évaAyxiat Héot xügov, 
GAdote O& Botytat veázo tno xEvOei ztóvrov 
9genosewO' .... 


The phrase might be interpreted as nothing more than an 
author's internal repetition from 2.363, especially since there 
too it is used to describe a geographical feature; but there are 
other characteristics of the surrounding context which suggest 
that Apollonius was writing with earlier poetry on Demeter very 
much in mind. | 

First, two points in the immediate vicinity of 945. 1) the 
clausula of 936 yadoua tétvxtat | has one exact Homeric prece- 
dent, in the Hymn to Demeter 269; this is a matter of incidental 
phraseology, but 2) immediately afterwards in 940ff. Apol- 
lonius' description of the Nereids (who are escorting the Argo) 
avoiding the sea as it breaks over the Rocks is based on the 
beautiful account of Celeus’ daughters in H.H.Dem.176ff. as its 
general model: 


176 dc ai émoayóuevai éavóv xvóyac iuegoévrov 
7i&av. ... 

940 attix’ dvacyopuevat Acvxoic éni yoóvaot néCag 
vS$yob.... 
ódovr'. ...?? 

3? Note that the Homeric comparison just before, in 174f., of the girls with 
young deer is similar to Apollonius' analogy a few lines later, at 948ff., of girls 
playing ball; there is also a phonetic similarity between the two passages: 174a; ai 
ó' ccv Ñ hagor xdories. . . .~ 948 al Ó' ort’ rjuaÜ0Óevtoc énioysóóv. . 
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Apollonius' account of the Argonauts' journey from Italy to 
Corcyra (885-997, the long ‘bridge’ passage in which 945 occurs) 
involves Demeter explicitly in two of its features: 896-98 the 
Sirens are specifically noted as having been attendants of Deme- 
ter's daughter before her rape; 986-90 Corcyra is described as 
the island of Demeter where she taught the Titans the art of 
agriculture. Both these items, the rape and the teaching of 
agriculture, are primary motifs in the Homeric Hymn to Deme- 
ter. And finally, to go back to the very beginning of the account 
of the journey, it is on this Homeric hymn that Apollonius 
manifestly draws in his preface to the departure from Italy, 
865-84. Here the recollection cf Thetis' attempt to make Achil- 
les immortal by bathing him every night in a flaming fire, and the 
unfortunate thwarting of Thetis by Peleus, is based thematically 
and linguistically on H. H.Dem. 236-55, which tells of Demeter's 
similar attempt to bathe Demophoon in flames, and her thwart- 
ing by Metaneira.?! 

Thus the whole narrative section of which 945 is part was 
written with Demeter and her Homeric hymn very much in 
mind: the preface works closely from the Homeric poem, the 
part of the Sirens’ past which concerned Demeter is carefully 
mentioned, and just before 945, at 936 and 940ff., the Homeric 
hymn is used again as a model. The most obvious interpretation 
of 945 jég: xÕoov, therefore, is that this phrase too had associa- 
tions of a literary sort with Demeter; Apollonius reuses, and 
varies, a poetic phrase which he had used earlier in book 2 also 
of a rocky headland—the phrase was suggested precisely by its 
Callimachean context of a Demeter hymn.?? 


31 There is no need to cite the two passages in full here. That Apollonius is 
modelling himself on the Homeric hymn has long been recognised by editors, 
and the many linguistic connections are obvious as soon as one analyses each 
passage in detail. It may be worth noting that just as the use of the Homeric 
hymn at 940ff. was preceded by an incidental linguistic echo at 936 (see above), 
so here, just before the detailed use of Homer begins at 869, Apollonius implants 
a preliminary two word link at 865 Bév@ca ztóvrov (= H.H.Dem.38, the only 
exact Homeric precedent). 

32 There are other possible traces of Callimachus' hymn in Apollonius’ narra- 
tive: 1) at 983 Apollonius seems to use the adjective Guia qc, not in its usual 
sense ‘spreading, abundant, thick,’ but very unusually = dgugoréoo0ev 
zoócoguov Éyovoa (X ad loc.); this description of Corcyra fits well with 
Homer's account of the Phaiacian city (Od.6.263 xaAóg Óà Away éxáveg0e 
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In both 2.363 and 4.945, therefore, Apollonius may be draw- 
ing on Callimachus VI 37. The case is speculative in both in- 
stances (perhaps more so for 2.363 than 4.945), and I suggest the 
possibility of a connection with some diffidence, but the evi- 
dence should certainly be considered seriously.?? I would add 
that for anyone still doubtful that the single Callimachean 
phrase aí0éo. xógov could be so notably unusual, Nonnus 
D.29.319-22 should be helpful: describing Iobacchus in action 
and growing to huge size Nonnus varies this same Callimachean 
phrase, 321 ai0Éogt yeitwy, while on either side 320 and 322 echo 
VIS8. 

We have very little information of substance on the dating of 
most Hellenistic poems, and even a ranking of relative chronol- 
ogy can be extremely helpful. This is not the place to go into the 
detailed implications of dating Callimachus’ Hymn to Demeter 
before Argonautica 2 and 4,34 but one consequence should be 
made clear here: if the Hymn to Demeter antedates Argonautica 
2, then it also probably antedates Callimachus’ Hymn to Athena 
(V) which was almost certainly written after Argonautica 2. The 
reasons for this dating of Callimachus V are quite straightfor- 
ward: 


Callimachus V 103-4 and Apollonius Rhodius 2.444-45 


When Chariklo appeals to Athena against the blinding of her 
son Teiresias, the goddess replies that the punishment is ir- 
revocable since it was fated for him at birth. Her language is that 
of high poetry: 


103 dia yóvai, tò uev où naAwáygerov abt yévouo 
Éoyov, énel Moigãv 6’ énévnoe diva. 


ztóAgoc) and with Callimachus’ phrase for Corcyra, áugíóvuoc Pain (fr. 15), 
but the immediate reason for the adjective might be Call. VI 26 dévégeav 
augptdagés (similar place in the description). 2) at 1014 Apollonius uses the 
singular form fAa8. for the first time in the Argonautica (then again at 1600): 
the form seems to be a Hellenistic innovation, and in the third century occurs 
otherwise only in Callimachus VI 138 and fr. 638 (possibly from the Aetia). 

?3 [ have already mentioned above (p. 106) the possibility that A.R. 4.619ff. 
was also written with Call. VI 66-67 in mind. 

34 I hope to publish a more wide-ranging discussion of relative chronology in 
the near future. 
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The compound adjective zaAiváygeroc is very rare: it derives 
from Jl. 1.526, but thereafter occurs only at [Hes.] Scut. 93, 
Theocr. 29.28 and A.R. 2.444. Callimachus' line is clearly con- 
nected with Apollonius' passage: 


444 Aioovidn, rò uiv où mahwaygetov oDÓÉ tt uijyog 
tot’ éniow,.... | 
The rare adjective occurs in the same phrase, the articulation of 
both lines is the same (vocative + article and adjective), and 
both have the most unusual feature of the normally proclitic où 
separated from its adjective by the main caesura (ró uàv où | | 
xta Acváygeto). 

It is this metrical oddity which suggests that Apollonius here 
wrote before Callimachus. Separation of a proclitic from the 
following word by the main caesura simply has no parallel in 
Callimachus' hexameters, whereas in Apollonius there are sev- 
eral instances: 2.1203 xai | | megiðeíðia, 3.115 xai | | 
l'avvurjóea, and notably 4.1554 &xei od | |mequdotov.5* Since 
the metrical irregularity of rò uàv o9 || ztaAwáygerov can be 
parallelled in Apollonius it is most likely that Callimachus' 
unique V 103 was picking up A.R. 2.444 and not vice versa. The 
reminiscence serves Callimachus' text well: editors have long 
noted the immediate verbal contact between the two lines, but 
none has so far remarked the important affinity of context — 
Apollonius' line is part of the reply of Phineus to Jason, when 
the Harpies have been driven off, who has suggested that the 
seer's eyesight might be restored: 


444 Aioovidn, tò uiv o) zxaAwáyoerov OBOE TL ufyoc 
éot’ óníoo, xeveal yao ónooubyovrat onwnai. 
Callimachus makes Athena convey the grim practical truth to 
Chariklo, that her son’s eyes have been permanently put out, 


through tactful implication by reminiscence of Apollonius 
Rhodius.?$ 


35 None of these passages receives any metrical comment from modern 
editors, but the fact is that they are most unusual. For xaí, o? and other 
categories of prepositives see H. Frürkel Wege und Formen 143; see also A. W. 
Bulloch CQ 20 (1970) 260ff. 

36 Some readers might even wish to apply Phineus’ next two lines to Teiresias: 

446 avti dé tod Odvazdy uot G~ag Beds éyyvaiita, 
xal te 0avàv náci perécoonat àyAaincotv. 
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If we itemise the above works into a table of chronological 
order, and 1) add in the generally accepted placing of 
Asclepiades/Posidippus A.P.5.202 (= Gow-Page HE XXXV) 
after Callimachus V,?? as well as appending 2) the generally 
accepted placing of the Argonautica after the Aetía,?5 and the 
probable placing of Theocritus 13 and 22 after Argonautica 2, 
the result is as follows: 


Callimachus Hymn VI. — LLL Aetia 
Argonautica (1), 2, (3 a PEE E EE EE R i 
Callimachus Hymn V Theocr. 13, 22 


Asclepiades/Posidippus A.P.5.202?* 
A. W. BULLOCH 


KiNG's COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


If Athena were aware (as it were) that this was what Phineus said to Jason 
immediately after 444, it suggests a degree of sympathetic understanding for 
how Teiresias (and Chariklo) must be feeling. 

37 Line 2 of the hymn £&ire: trav innwyv dott govaocouévav, is humorously 
picked up by line 4 of the epigram, éozegiva@v adAwy Gott povaccopéevwyv. The 
epigrammatist incongruously applies to the customers of a hetaira a line full of 
ceremonial solemnity in the hymn. 

38 See, for example, Pfeiffer Callimachus I1 xli-ii, E. Eichgrün Kallimachos 
und Apollonios Rhodios (Diss., Berlin 1961) 119-39. 

29 Those who prefer the conventional chronological schema which places 
Asclepiades and Posidippus as First Generation poets, with Callimachus firmly 
in the Second, may be surprised at the relatively ‘late’ position here of 
A.P.5.202. It should be remembered a) that both poets were probably honoured 
at Delphi in the year 276/5 or 273/2 (Fouilles de Delphes Ill 3 no. 192: not 
mentioned by Gow-Page), b) that Posidippus was honoured at Thermon in the 
year 263/2 (see Gow-Page HE H 481, Fraser Ptolemaic Alexandria 11796 n. 44). 

Ludwig Deubner Neue Jahrb.47 (1921) 376-78 had already suggested that 
Callimachus' ‘mimetic’ hymns were written in the order VI, V, II, but on very 
general stylistic grounds of the relationship of these poems to Theocritus 2. 


In writing this article I have benefited greatly from the comments and advice 
of many colleagues, and I would particularly like to thank Prof. W. G. Arnott, 
Prof. Thomas Gelzer and Jasper Griffin. 


PLUTARCH ALEXANDER 42.6 


Alexander's headlong pursuit of the fleeing Darius from Ec- 
batana to Rhagae (Shahr-Rayy) is said by Arrian (3.20.2) to 
have been accomplished on the eleventh day. Modern scholars 
seem agreed! in making Arrian say that this forced march was 
accomplished in eleven days. This slight perversion of Arrian's 
ordinal numeral would make little practical difference, but it 
has been made the basis for calculating the average distance 
covered per day on this march. Milns,? e.g., reckons the dis- 
tance as 180 miles, with the result that 16/4 miles is the average 
for 11 days. If one makes 19 the divisor the result is 18 miles 
per day, which is still perhaps possible. 

It is a curious fact that if one consults Plutarch's biography 
of Alexander (42.6) on this point he will find the full 11 days in 
all editions, including the most recent one of Flaceliére and 
Chambry? where the statement reads Évóexa yàg juéoats 
inzácaro tQi0yiAÍOvG xai to.axoocíovg otadiouc. The state- 
ments of modern scholars are not, however, based on any 
preference for the authority of Plutarch, with all his inaccuracy 
in such matters; he does not even give the point of departure or 
the terminus for this march. 

As a matter of fact it seems to me almost certain that what 
Plutarch meant when he wrote this phrase (without word sep- 
aration, accents or breathings) was év óéxa yàg nugoaic rather 
than the solecistic £vóexa yàg nuéoatcs. I know of no other 
instance in Plutarch, or in any other ancient Greek writer, in. 
which a dative plural without preposition is used to state the 
number of days, months, years, etc. within which anything 
took place.^ If this slight emendation be accepted it will not 
alter the facts. Plutarch is probably dependent on the same 


! A, F. von Stahl, Geographical Journal 64 (1924) 317; G. Radet, Mélanges 
G. Glotz, Vol. II (Paris 1932) 767; W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, Vol. I 
(Cambridge 1948) 56; R. D. Milns, Historia 15 (1966) 256. 
 2N. supra n. 1. 
^" 33 Plutarque; Vies. Vol. IX (Paris 1975). 
4 Cf: Kühnér-Gerth, Ausf. Gram. d. gr. Sprache, Vol. 1,2, pp. 446 and 464. 
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source as Arrian for the number of days. He has simply stated 
the number of accomplished days, whereas Arrian uses the 
inclusive ordinal. This is a common cause of confusion in an- 
cient authorities. For example, in the biography of Caesar 
(69.1) Plutarch says that the dictator died ta závra yeyovo 
Et zevtüjxovra xai É£b, while Suetonius (88) says sexto et 
quinquagesimo aetatis anno. 


Lioyp W. Darv 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





AN UNIDENTIFIED QUOTATION 
FROM PHILOSTRATUS IN THE SUDA 


The compilers of thé Suda made much use of Philostratus. 
Curiously, one quotation from Philostratus in the lexicon, at the 
beginning of the article cogiotýç (3), has eluded identification: 
xai Dildoteatosg 6 Arjuvioc: oogoi u£v ueis, GAA’ où ndvta 
(závveg V) cogtotat. Adler had to label the passage ''non in- 
ventum.’’? It is a corrupted version of a laconic judgment on the 
""Babylonian" Magi by Apollonius of Tyana in Vita Apollonii 
1.26: cogoi uév, GAA’ ov ztávra (návreg xv). The genuine text 

. does not contain the word cogioraí and thus would not have 
served the Byzantine lexicographer's purpose, namely to illus- 
trate the association of the words oogóc and oopiotýg.® How- 
ever, at Vita Apollonii 4.29 there is another laconic judgment by 
Apollonius, this time on the Eleans as managers of the Olympic 
Games, in which both cogóc and cogor do occur: ei uàv 
oogots, tpn, oùx oida, copiotas uévror. The interpolation of 
cogioxaí into the Suda’s version of Vita Apollonii 1.26 may 
have been due to the influence of Vita Apollonii 4.29. 


ROBERT J. PENELLA 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


1 See A. Adler, ed., Suidae Lexicon (1928-38, repr. 1967-71), index auctorum, 
S.V. Dildoteatos. 

2 Ad loc. and index auctorum, s.v. PiAdoreatoc. 

-3 Cf. the article cogiorijc (1): Tò ó2 zaAauóv aogiati)c 6 coos éxadeizo; 
goguotys (3); immediately before the quotation from Philostratus: of dé 
zaAatoi cogiav ÉAgyov xai cogiotas rovc meg novouxijv. 
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A TEXTUAL NOTE ON LUCRETIUS 5.679 


Lucr. 5.677: namque ubi sic fuerunt causarum exordia prima 
atque ita res mundi cecidere ab origine prima 
conseque quoque iam redeunt ex ordine certo. 


These lines conclude a train of thought which begins in v. 
656. Between tempore certo, the first words in v. 656, and 
ordine certo, the last in v. 679, Lucretius has collected exam- 
ples of physical events noteworthy on account of their regular 
recurrence (e.g. the sequence of day and night, the cycle of the 
seasons). The explanation of such events is easier for a 
Platonist, an Aristotelian and a Stoic than for an Epicurean; for 
while a belief in taxis is close to the basic commitments of the 
other schools, atomic movements, with or without the swerve, 
cannot so easily account for regularity and constant repeti- 
tion.! 

V. 679 as quoted above owes its wording to Lachmann.? The 
reading of the Mss., consequiae quoque iam rerum ex ordine 
certo, calls for an emendation. We need a verb. 

Editors subsequent to Lachmann have usually adopted his 
restoration. Cyril Bailey? observes that it is ‘‘a large change” 
and does not feel quite at ease. Ernout* seems satisfied and he 
even considers the adverb consecue (spelt thus) *sür," though 
he knows that it is a hapax legomenon. With W. A. Merrill's 
alternative proposal for v. 679 we shall deal at the end of this 
“Note.” 

hapax or not, it would be easier to acquiesce in the adverb if 


! See besides 5.656ff. especially 1.159 (in particular 169) -191; 5.731-50. T 
have discussed the philosophical aspects AJP 72 (1951) 18ff. — Kleine Schrif- 
ten (Hildesheim 1968) 1.478ff. and shall return to the subject in Phronesis. 

? For Lachmann's constitution of the text and his arguments in defense of 
his emendation see his fundamental edition T. Lucreti Cari de rerum natura 
libri sex (Berlin 1850) ad loc. (5.679). I have not discussed all passages which 
he cites as support, for he repeatedly presupposes or suggests a text which is 
no longer favored. 

3 Titi Lucreti Cari de r. n. libri sex (3 vols., Oxford 1947) vol. 3 ad loc. 

4 A. Ernout and L. Robin (edd.) Lucrèce de r.n. Commentaire exégétique et 
critique vol. 3 (Paris, Budé) ad loc. 
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the adjective consequus (or -cuus) were found in authors ear- 
lier than the presbyter Claudianus Mamertus (de statu animae 
2.9; 138.4 Engelbrecht CSEL 11) and his great friend the 
bishop Sidonius Apollinaris (ep. 7.14.9) who are separated 
from Lucretius by a good five hundred years.* Lachmann's 
attempt to introduce this adjective in two passages of 
Apuleius, where the noun consequia offers a satisfactory 
meaning, failed to carry conviction.9 

Some support for conseque is provided by assecue, another 
hapax but unlike conseque extant in the Ms. of Varro de 1. L. 
6.73 where he quotes Plautus Astraba, (frg. 1 Lindsay). The 
quotation is large enough to show that Plautus indulges his 
penchant for wordplay: sequere adsecue, Polybadisce; meam 
spem cupio consequi (which elicits a reply in the same words 
except that adsecue is replaced by hercle quidem). Are we 
nevertheless to grant assecue—again an orphan since there is 
no adjective to back it up—a standing in Republican Latin? We 
probably should, even though we do so with hesitation. 

Lexicographically the case for Lachmann’s conseque is far 
from good. As regards the thought, his textual changes provide 
exactly what the conclusion of the argument requires. For this 
conclusion we may however just as well avail ourselves of the 
Renaissance emendation (?)* consequitur and by additionally 
changing rerum to rem res arrive at the form: 

consequitur quoque iam rem res ex ordine certo. 

This has the advantage of demanding nothing of the language 
that may not be available. Forms of the verb consequi occur 


SI am not sure that the two friends are at one about the meaning of this 
(artificially created?) word. In Claudianus gradum consequa ratione faciamus 
suggests a procedure in successive steps, while in Sidonius consequa pagina = 
“on the next” (or ‘‘following’’) "page." 

$ The passages are metam. 5.24 and 10.18. I find it difficult to understand 
why in TLL s.v. consequius, a, um (sic!) the latter passage is correctly listed 
as a substantive, whereas in the former—Psyche attached to the escaping 
Cupid as penduli comitatus extrema consequia—the word is taken to be an 
adjective. 

*T could probably have omitted the question mark. The codex discovered by 
Poggio on which the early editions rest had almost certainly consequae (cf. C. 
Buechner's edition of Lucretius [Wiesbaden 1966] XXIII). Thus if consequitur 
is found in the editio princeps (i.e., the Brixiensis of 1471) and in the Aldina of 
1500 edited by Avantius, as Lachmann reports (ad loc.), it may logically be 
regarded as a conjecture of the Itali. 
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six times in de rerum natura; consequitur itself five times 
(1.460; 3.478, 929; 4.806, 866; in the former three instances at 
the beginning of the line). The sequence rem res does not recur 
in Lucretius but it is equivalent to and in this context more 
effective than res rem which we find in 1.998 res rem finire 
videtur and 3.622 usque adeo sequitur res rem ... $ where, 
needless to say, sequitur too serves us as welcome confirma- 
tion. These passages also protect our line against W. A. Mer- 
rill’s proposal: consequiae . . . suerunt . . .? 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


* For other polyptota of res see 1.815 and 816. 

3 See his discussion in Univ. Calif. Publ. in Class. Phil. 3 (1916) 87£. as well 
as his text published ibid. 4 (1917). suerunt is not used by Lucretius and would, 
if it were used, need an infinitive. 

J am indebted to Diskin Clay for pointing out a number of oversights and to 
E. L. Brown and Kent Kraft for helpful information and advice. 


TWO NOTES ON VARRO 


I 


In De Lingua Latina 9.109 Varro states that the ending of the 
` second [sc. person singular present indicative active] form of 
the verb is of importance for determining similitudines in Latin 
verbs, i.e. in general what we now refer to as conjugations, and ` 
he lists the several endings. The manuscript tradition, needless 
to say, has transmitted Varro’s list with considerable confusion; 
Mette's text best indicates what is in question: utrum in secunda 
forma verb[or]jum temporale kabeat in extrema syllaba '-as' an 
“is’ a(u)t [si] (‘-es’), ad discernendas similitudines interest. 
Some editors, however, are inclined to read another -is into the 
text and to mark the vowel short in one instance and long in the 
other; Kent, following Leonhard Spengel, prints the list as AS 
(an ES) an IS a(u)t IS 2 
To emend the text in this manner is demonstrably incorrect. 
First, in what follows Varro provides only three examples (meo 
meas, neo nes, and ruo ruis), and the absence of a so-called 
fourth conjugation verb is more than conspicuous. Second, in 
an argument remarkably similar to the one here, namely in Ling. 
10.62 on ablatives singular, Varro also fails to distinguish be- 
tween long and short vowels. He lists the final letters a, e, i, 
0, u, but he offers only (hac) lance as an example for the 
-e ending.? 


! H. J. Mette, Parateresis: Untersuchungen zur Sprachtheorie des Krates 
von Pergamon (Halle 1952) 123. 

? R. G. Kent, Varro: On the Latin Language, 2 vols. with continuous pagina- 
tion, Loeb Classical Library, revisec edition (Cambridge, Mass. and London 
1951, reprinted 1958, 1967) 526; L. Spengel, in A. Spengel, M. Terenti Varronis 
De Lingua Latina Libri (Berlin 1885) 233 (app. crit.). Although he does not print 
a second -is ending, the younger Spengel does accept his father’s reordering 
(-as, -es, -is) ofthe items, presumably because he wishes the order of the items in 
the list to accord with the order of the examples. But Varro does not always 
exemplify in the same order as he lists or presents (see Ling. 8.44 and 10.21); the 
reordering is incidental to the insertion of the extra verb ending, which is the 
point at issue in this note. 

3 The correct observation is made in the Explanationes Artis Diomedi (Keil, 
GL ITV. 495) where the long (producta) and short (correpta) e are kept separate, 
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We must resist the temptation to correct Varro and simply 
accept the fact that he is ignoring vowel quantity? in his list of 
verb endings here in Ling. 9.109. 


II 


In Ling. 10.55-56 Varro makes the point that in teaching and 
explaining the grammarian ought to begin with what is clearer 
(apertius), even if it is later (posterius), in order to understand 
what is prior (prius). We may well wish to agree with him. 
Since according to his way of thinking the plural is posterius 
and the singular prius, his specific claim here is that in some 
instances ‘‘... the singular form of words can be more easily 
interpreted from plural forms than plural forms from the singu- 
lar... . "5 Varro's examples are trabes trabs and duces dux 
in which *'the B and the C ending the stems can be seen in the 
plural, but cannot be inferred with certainty from the nom- 
inative singular.” In the next chapter (57) the transmitted text 
reads as follows: 

Videmus enim ex his verbis trabes 

duces de extrema syllaba E litteram 
exclusam et ideo in singulari factum 

esse trabs dux. Contra ex singularibus 
non tam videmus quemadmodum facta sint 
ex B et S trabes et ex C et S duces. 


Inthis text the second sentence correctly contrasts (cf. contra 
and non) with the first sentence (which shows that the singulars 
can be described as deriving from the plurals simply by deleting 
the vowel E) and correctly states that the plurals trabes and 
duces cannot be so easily described as deriving from their re- 
spective singular forms which end in the consonantal clusters B 
and S, and C and S. Furthermore, Ling. 9.44 affords a close 
parallel, and there too Varro's explanation begins with the 
plural forms. Most editors, however, accept the reading origi- 


and the point is concisely stated: quinque sunt litterae, sed sex regulae propter 
e, quae nunc producitur nunc corripitur. 

4 Varro does, however, distinguish vowel quantity in discussions elsewhere, 
e.g. explicitly in Ling. 8.68 & 72 and 9.104, and implicitly but surely in 10.25 & 
71. 

* The translation of this excerpt from $56 and the note quoted in my next 
sentence are from Kent (above, note 2) 576-77. 
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nally proposed by Augustinus in the Editio Vulgata of 1554 and 
regularly alter the plurals trabes and duces in the second sen- 
tence here in 10.57 to the singulars trabs and dux; yet to do so 
is to tamper with the text and to render Varro's point meaning- 
less. In this instance the tradition has accurately transmitted 
both Varro's argument and his examples. 


DaNrEL J. TAYLOR 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


AN INTERPOLATION IN HORACE CONFIRMED 


sed non omne mare est generosae fertile testae. 
murice Baiano melior Lucrina peloris, 
ostrea Circeis, Miseno oriuntur echini, 
pectinibus patulis iactat se molle Tarentum. 
Hor. Sermones 2.4.31-34 


In 1962 Wendell Clausen proposed the deletion of verse 32 to 
give the following sequence!: 


sed non omne mare est generosae fertile testae. 
ostrea Circeis, Miseno oriuntur echini, 
pectinibus patulis iactat se molle Tarentum. 


The deletion seems to me correct and Clausen's reasons for 
proposing it are good ones. However, there is both additional 
evidence, which makes each of his arguments even more co- 
gent, and a completely new consideration which tells against 
the genuineness of this verse very strongly. In the case of a 
major author such as Horace this is ample justification for a new 
discussion of the passage. 

I summarize first Clausen’s arguments, with further evidence 
appended to each: | 

1) Verse 32 makes the wrong point. Horace is observing that 
the best specimens of the various shellfish cannot be obtained 
everywhere; certain regions are outstanding for certain types. 
To comment that one kind of shellfish is better than another is 
irrelevant in context. Clausen compares Vergil Georg. 2.109ff. 
(nec vero terrae ferre omnes omnia possunt eqs.) The same 
thought-pattern, in a comparable “‘gourmet’’ context, can be 
paralleled in Horace himself, Serm. 2.2.31-33: unde datum sen- 
tis, lupus hic Tiberinus an alto | captus hiet, pontisne inter 
iactatus an amnis | ostia sub Tusci? 


! Philologus 106 (1962) 205-206. 
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2) The peloris was not a generosa testa, a "celebrated deli- 
cacy.’’* Clausen cites several Latin passages, most significantly 
Martial 6.11.5: tu Lucrina voras, me pascit aquosa peloris. 
That the peloris was widely regarded as an inferior dish is cer- 
tain; there is an explicit statement to that effect in Athenaeus 
1.4C: .. xal trav addéwv dé tag IleAooíóag xóyyag, tac x 
Aindoas patvidas, vv Mavrvixiv yoyyviida, tac éx OnBav 
Bovviáóag xtA. The peloris, so far from being a delicacy (which 
is what the context in Horace demands), was, in fact, pro- 
verbial as humble fare. This can be demonstrated by a 
comparison of Martial, loc. cit., with Alciphron Epist. 1.2: uiv 
èv yàg o9ó8 àüxaAÁággg got Ñ nehwoeidos éundfoa: thy 
yacréoa, ó Ócaztórgc dé avdAdéyet xai tots ixOic xai rà 
xéouaza. The sense of verse 32, murice Baiano melior Lucrina 
peloris, is therefore ‘‘Shellfish A, a coarse dish, is better than 
shellfish B, an even coarser one." How such a statement could 

- be appropriate to this context, a gastronomical lecture by a 
specialist, is not apparent. 

3) The geography is amiss, since Baiae, the Lucrine Lake, 
and Misenum are so situated as to constitute in reality one 
locale, not three separate places.? This objection of Clausen's 
may be confirmed by Martial, 13.82.1: ebria Baiano veni modo 
concha Lucrino . Here Baiano is an adjective, in agreement with 
the substantive Lucrino; Baiae and the Lucrine Lake are not 
distinguished (and note that Martial is discussing shellfish— 
concha). See also Martial 6.43.5 hoc mihi Baiani soles mollisque 
Lucrinus. 

4) With verse 32 deleted, ‘‘the general statement will be 
followed by an illustration in the form of a tricolon artfully 
disposed over two verses and ornamented by chiasmus . . .’’4 
This is correct; more might have been said. The resultant se- 
quence gives, to borrow Fraenkel’s words, ‘‘an example of the 
wide-spread type of ‘tricolon’ in which the third member is 
expanded; '5 the effect achieved is that of a ‘‘crescendo (c longer 


? Clausen, op. cit. 205. 

3 In the summer of 1963 Clausen wrote to me as follows: '* . . . This spring I 
visited Baiae, and stood on the hill behind it and looked out: it is absurd to 
mention Circeii, Tarentum, and Misenum——Baiae—the Lucrine lake as being 
quite separate places.” 

4 Clausen, op. cit. 206. 

5 E. Fraenkel on Aesch. Agam. v. 1243; the italics are mine. On v. 1412 he 
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than b, b longer than a).’’® But what we have here is not only a 
typical traditional form; we have also a specifically Horatian 
pattern. This can be demonstrated by a comparison with Epist. 
2.2.58-60: 


denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque: 
carmine tu gaudes, hic delectatur iambis, 
ille Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro. 


The same 'non omnis' type of general statement, followed (over a 
space of two verses!) by an illustration of the statement in tri- 
colon form with expanded third element and chiasmus. Horace 
also employed this device in his lyrics, Carm. 2.16.27-32. 


nihil est ab omni 
parte beatum. 
abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem, 
longa Tithonum minuit senectus, 
et mihi forsan, tibi quod negarit, . 
porriget hora. 


I propose now a quite different proof of the spuriousness of 
verse 32. Consider the history ofthe word peloris , which occurs 
in that verse. Peloris was in use as the generic name ofa variety 
of large ‘‘clam.’’’ Interpreters of this passage have failed to 
notice that the word also has a more specific meaning. In 
Athenaeus 1.4C (supra) ITeAcoíg is correctly printed by the 
editors with a capital pi; observe that all the other items of food 
in that passage are further specified by a geographical adjective 
or phrase. Compare Pollux 6.63: . . . xai xeotgeds éx Zxiá00v, 
xai &gupoc èx MijAov, xai xdyyat IeAcoíivat, Oer looc xai ai 
vóv xaAoóuecvat IeAooíósc óvouác09gcav xvÀ. The Promon- 
tory of Pelorus was believed to have given the Peloris its name; 


writes ‘‘ . . . the three objects are constructed in accordance with ‘the law of 
increasing parts’... 

$ E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus Agamemnon, General Index s. v. roixwAoy (vol. III, 
p. 841). For examples of such tricola in Horace, see Carm. 1.2.38ff.; 1.21.1ff. 
(where see Nisbet and Hubbard). 

T See D'Arcy Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Fishes, s. v. HeAooíc. 
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so also Archestratus ap. Athen. 3.92D [= Fr. 66.4 Brandt]: 
Meoonvyn óà IleAogiáóag ovtvozxoogÜ0uíÓó. xóyyag.''Narrow- 
straited Messene'' is, of course, Sicilian Messana—located 
near the Promontory of Pelorus. This popular etymology? was 
certainly known to the Romans; indeed, the clearest statement 
of it survives in the Latin tradition, Isidore, Etym. 12.6.54: 
Pelorides a Peloro promontorio Siciliae, ubi abundant, cogno- 
minatae sunt. 

Two meanings of peioris, therefore, are to be distinguished: 
the looser, more general sense (= ‘‘large clam’’) and the strict 
use, par excellence , of clams specifically from the vicinity ofthe 
Pelorus Promontory. Many modern linguistic parallels will 
readily suggest themselves (for instance, Swiss cheese). In the 
phrase Lucrina peloris the word peloris must be used in the 
more general sense; the geographical adjective (Lucrina) ex- 
cludes any reference to Pelorus. Such a use is quite inappro- 
priate to the present context. In this satire Catius is repeating to 
Horace a set of learned, technical precepts of gastronomy which 
he has just heard from a specialist, a ‘‘professor’’ of that 
abstruse subject. Horace is poking fun at those who would ele- 
vate dining to the status of a serious science. The parody is seen 
in the excessive refinement and precise detail of the dietary 
precepts. Of the two meanings of peloris , one may be described 
as ‘non-technical,’ the other as ‘technical’. Obviously, one 
would expect the word to occur in its technical sense here, and 
that is not possible because of the presence of Lucrina. I quote a 
modern parallel: ‘‘Publicly, Moét people [a famous wine pro- 
ducer] call their California product a sparkling wine in keeping 
with the French tradition of refusing to recognize that cham- 
pagne can be grown anywhere but in Champagne. In private, 


* See also Theodoridas in AP 6.224.4, where a shell says of itself d@gov 0” ££ 
ieodg eiut TeAwouddog. The reference is to the Promontory of Pelorus, but the 
poet has gotten confused. The shell is a spiral one (Aaffógrv0oc) and cannot have 
been the peloris, which was a bivalve. See Gow and Page, Hellenistic Epigrams 
II. 541. Another etymology derived the word from zedAdgioc, ‘‘giant’’ (Athen. 
3.92F; Etym. Magn. p. 659. 55-57 Gaisford), since this shellfish was, apparently, 
a “giant” clam, and this etymology has found some acceptance among modern 
authorities. It is a matter of no consequence for our present purposes. That the 
peloris was popularly associated with the Promontory of Pelorus is beyond 
doubt. Moreover, in ancient etvmologizing it is unnecessary to decide ‘‘either- 
or” (i.e. Pelorus versus zteAÓQtoc, "giant ); itis often "both" at the same time. 
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among themselves, they already call their California sparkling 
wine —champagne.''? Just as modern gourmets tend to restrict 
the word champagne to the product of Champagne, so our 
ancient specialist would have used peloris of the clam found 
near Pelorus. Especially in the present context, which is explicitly 
geographical. Here, where the best regions for obtaining 
particular kinds of shellfish are being singled out, it would be 
most inept to mention a shellfish particularly associated by its 
very name with one place (the Promontory of Pelorus) and 
locate it in another (the Lucrine Lake). Moreover, the Lucrine 
Lake was famous for its own specialty—and that specialty was 
not the ‘‘shellfish of Pelorus”, it was the ‘‘shellfish of the 
Lucrine Lake," the Lucrinum, (sc. ostreum), which was not a 
clam at all, but an oyster. In fact, these two varieties of shellfish 
were explicitly contrasted , Martial 6.11.5: tu Lucrina voras, me 
pascit aquosa Peloris (cf. supra). And not only the Lucrinum - 
in particular, but the ostreum in general was contrasted with the 
peloris, Lucilius Fr. 132 Marx: ostrea nulla fuit, non pur- 
pura, nulla peloris (already adduced by Clausen). The phrase 
Lucrina peloris , therefore, unites two words which, even apart 
from geographical considerations, regularly connoted, respec- 
tively, a choice ‘‘oyster’’ and a lowly '*clam."' The author of 
verse 32 obviously admitted this ‘‘oyster-clam’’ combination 
without a qualm; that Horace's fastidious professeur de 
gastronomie would have been responsible for such a curious 
infelicity is most improbable. +° 

To sum up: the Lucrina peloris, in addition to its other un- 
doubted merits, can lay claim to a threefold confusion— 


I state this not only as a general principle, but as applying to this particular 
word: read Etym. Magn. p. 659.52ff. Gaisford. 

® Forbes Magazine, June 15 (1976) 60. 

1? T do not take the further step and state that Lucrina peloris is a positive 
solecism. zeAwoic/peloris as a common noun = *'clam" was in normal use, and 
clams from the Lucrine Lake doubtless could have been called pelorides Luc- 
rinae. Pelorides, in this sense, may in fact be attested for the Lucrine Lake. See 
Xenocrates Fr. 18 Ideler, where the Greek is ambiguous; it is not clear whether 
xfiuat or nedwgidec is to be supplied. (No significance for our passage should be 
attached to this; Xenocrates Fr. 26 Ideler distinguishes clearly between 
dotgea Ta... Ev Aovxoívo Adxxw [= Lucrina ostrea] and xeAooíósc, not a 
type of óorgeov at all. The real question is not the possibility of Lucrina 
peloris, but its propriety in this passage of Horace.) 
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geographical, zoological, stylistical. Verse 32 may be either a 
deliberate interpolation or an accidental insertion. Lucilius Fr. 
132 Marx and Martial 6.11.5 (supra) show how ready to hand the 
peloris was for someone who wished, from whatever whimsy, 
to fabricate a verse for such a context. For further evidence to 
the same effect see P. Ox. 2624 (2nd Cent. A.D.) Fr. 39. On the 
reverse of this Greek papyrus the following remains of Latin 
words are to be found: Jelorides[ / ]chinos[ / |mitlos{ | 
]cochli. Lobel restered pelorides, echinos, cochlias. In 
Horace Serm. 2.4 echini (v. 33) and mitulus (v. 28) occur; 
compare also conchylia in v. 30. However, Iam more inclined to 
regard the verse as a fragment from an actual poem (Lucilius?) 
written in the margin as a parallel and accidentally added to the 
text. The phenomenon is familiar. In either case, the interpola- 
tion will have been an early one, as the verse is in all the MSS. 
“Dass horazische Gedichte früh interpoliert worden waren . . 
zeigt der falsche Eingang der 10. Satire, den Probus nicht auf- 
genommen, aber wohl in der adnotatio angeführt hat, von wo er 
(wie Aen. II. 567-88 und andere Interpolationen Vergils) in 
gelehrtere Kommentare und aus diesen in FL gekommen 
ist.” 

In any event, this interpolation was by no means an obvious 
one; it reposed snugly in our MSS and editions for many 
centuries. I salute the acumen of the critic who detected it. 


ROBERT RENEHAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 


11 Friedrich Leo, GGA 166 (1904) 854; the words are cited by Eduard 
Fraenkel in Hermes 68 (1933) 393-94. 


ADDITAMENTA AUSONIANA 


Professor Schackleton Bailey has shown how much of the 
"obscurity'" of Ausonius is due to his editors: it can be 
removed by slight correction, indeed at times by repunctuation 
and proper explanation. Two of the numerous passages he 
discusses (this journal 97.3, 248ff. ) may profit by further 
comment.! 


Lud. Sept. Sap. 91f. 


rex an.tyrannus Lydiae Croesus fuit 
his in beatus, diues insanum in modum. 


Shackleton Bailey rightly rejected beatis, proposed by Scaliger 
and commonly accepted. That Croesus was ‘‘his in beatis” 
(even if the phrase can mean what it is commonly supposed to) 
would be the height of triviality or of untruth, according to the 
precise meaning we assign to beatus. He suggests sibi beatus, 
hesitantly, to mean ‘‘happy in his own eyes.” The meaning, 
though possible, is perhaps a little strained, and the reading 
further from the text than may be necessary. (It might be 
mentioned that P reads is for his in.) In view of the rest of the 
line, I would suggest nimis beatus, which also allows beatus to 
retain a more basic meaning of ''prosperous," ''blessed by 
fortune." Excess in this, of course, is a chief point of the 
Croesus myth. 


Mos. 372ff. 


mille alii, prout quemque suus magis impetus urget, 
esse tui cupiunt; tantus properantibus undis 
ambitus aut mores. 


! These suggestions were submitted to Professor Shackleton Bailey in an 
informal letter commenting on his article when I saw it. He has very kindly 
encouraged me to publish them and tells me he is willing to accept them. 
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Shackleton Bailey rightly objected to the meaning ''désir,"' 
‘‘desiderio,” assigned to mores by some editors: he points out 
that the word can only mean ''character"' (therefore 
presumably good character), which he would explain, in this 
context, as ‘‘proper deference to the great river." This is 
perhaps a little far-fetched, and there are no precise parallels. 
Moreover, the idea of *‘desire’’ (to join the river) or of **love"' 
(for it) certainly seems an obvious alternative to ambitus and 
complement to it. It is easy enough to restore, by a slight 
emendation. Read: 


ambitus aut (a) mor es (t). 
It is odd that this does not seem to have been suggested by 
those who (apparently) translated it. 


E. BADIAN 
: HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


*WOYDO 


Greek evidence has always weighed heavily in the recon- 
struction of Indo-European, because of its early attestation, 
conservative vocalism, and impressive morphological agree- 
ments with Sanskrit. Indeed, the IE reconstructed by Brug- 
mann, based almost exclusively on Greek and Sanskrit, long 
served as a believable proto-language for all the then-known IE 
dialects. 

This situation has been changed by the discovery and 
decipherment of Anatolian, suddenly by far the earliest attested 
TE language sub-family. When we compare Anatolian with the 
turn-of-the-century IE, we find certain aspects of the old 
reconstruction confirmed, and others invalidated. Often the 
necessary reconsideration takes the form of weighing the Greek 
against the Anatolian evidence. Such is the problem we 
consider here. 

The Greek-Sanskrit agreement in a verbal system of voices 
(active/mediopassive) and aspects (present/aorist/perfect) had 
always been presumed for IE. But because of the resemblance 
of the Anatolian mediopassive person-markers to the endings of 
the hi-conjugation, which is clearly connected in some way with 
the classical IE perfect, we are now able to reconstruct back toa 
stage in which the six-way distinction had not yet developed out 
of a simple binary system: m-conjugation (ancestor of the later 
present and aorist active) and A-conjugation (ancestor of the 
medio-passive and the perfect active).! That some relation 


1 The terminology is based on the consonantal element of the 1 sg. endings. 
The classical expositions of the original identity of perfect and middle are by 
Stang (NTS 1932: useful for the semantic as well as the formal considerations) 
and Kurylowicz (BSL 1932). The major, and as yet unanswered, problem with 
the assumption of an early binary arrangement is that no reason exists for the 
breakup of this ‘‘well-integrated’’ system. Furthermore, the Greek-Sanskrit 
agreements do not involve merely grammatical categories, but characteristics 
of many individual roots. Independent innovation cannot account for such 
agreement in detail. f 

Advice on an earlier version of this paper from G. Cardona, W. Cowgill, A. 
Morpurgo Davies, H. Hoenigswald, N. Oettinger, and C. Watkins is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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existed between the present (-imperfect) and the aorist has long 
been clear: cf. &pegov: ézxerov; Epnv: Eotnyv, etc. 
But the exact nature of the relation between the perfect and the 
middle is still disputed. 

That the consonantal skeleton of the singular of the A- 
conjugation was *-A-, -tA-, -@-, is universally accepted. But 
opinions differ as to which (short) vowel was added to form the 
reconstructable endings *-a, -tha, -e/o. For the present, since 
the effect of *A on *o cannot be determined without more 
evidence than we now possess (one man's sound change is 
another man's analogy), arguments based on opinions as to the 
outcome of *Ao need not be taken into account. It follows that 
the vocalic element could have been either *e or *o.? We 
immediately come up against the problem of the opposition of 
vowels in the Greek 3 sg. endings perfect -e: mediopassive -ro. 

Prior analyses of the A-conjugation have differed according 
to the interpretation of the 1 and 2 sg. endings. If we consider 
* AV, -tAV monomorphemic (unanalysable), we must ascribe 
the variation *e/o in the 3 sg. to qualitative ablaut. This is the 
point of view taken most recently by C. Watkins.? It is clear 
from the start that such an interpretation is not strictly disprov- 
able, considering how little we still understand about qualita- 
tive ablaut: it is a description, but not an explanation. Watkins 

presumes not phonological but morphological conditioning, 
explaining (108) that *e is for active and neutral, *o for middle 
categories. But this distribution is contradicted by 1. the 
thematic optative, which Watkins himself considers neutral in 
respect to voice (232: ‘‘nicht differenziert”) 2. the Lithuanian 
thematic 3 sg. active* in *-o. Watkins accounts for this with 
considerations of theoretical niceness: pattern congruity (213: 
"eine Endungsreihe fehlt: ... ich möchte annehmen, die 
fehlende Reihe lautet. . . .’’). This is not a satisfactory explana- 
tion.? In the end, we are left with an obscurum per obscurius: 


? Bringing in *a would not help clarify matters. 

3 Indogermanische Grammatik IIU1 (Heidelberg 1969). 

4 This is a true active, opposed to a reflexive-middle, thus fulfilling Watkins’ 
qualification ‘‘aktiv im Gegensatz zu einem Medium" (108). 

5 Watkins does leave himself a way out, calling his description of the 
distribution of 3 sg. *e vs. *o ‘‘eine Tendenz” of the '*spátere Entwicklung" 
(108). But it is hard to see when it holds true at all. As to the thematic optative, 
cf. benefit 6 below. 
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though there is certainly no lack of incomprehensible ablaut in 
IE, an analysis of the A-conjugation which adds yet another 
instance cannot be considered a step forward. . 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that *-AV etc. are 
polymorphemic, we may take the consonantal elements as 
person-markers, and the following vowels as voice markers 
(accepting the distribution seen in the Greek 3 sg. as evidential: 
*e for the active (—perfect), *o for the middle). This point of 
view has been taken by W. Cowgill.: If we assume further that 
* A colors *o as well as *e,’ the analysis is *-A-e, -tA-e, -@-e in 
the perfect, *-A-o, -tA-o, -Q-o in the middle. The main prob- 
lem? with this interpretation is that we are left without an ex- 
planation for the Anatolian hi-preterite.? In particular, the 3 
sg. *-ta cannot be derived from *-e. 

Since it is the 3 sg. of the A-conjugation which is causing the 
difficulties, let us examine the evidence on which the problem- 
atic reconstruction *-e/o is based. 

That the IE 3 sg. middle had o-color is beyond doubt. Greek 
-to, Latin -tur, and Anatolian -a-/ -ta-suffice as proof. But when 
we consider the evidence for the 3 sg. ‘‘perfect’’ in IE, we notice 
that Greek is the only dialect to point unequivocally to *-e. 

Vedic certainly does not: not only do *a, e, o merge in most 
(including this) environments in Indo-Iranian, but even the 
palatalisation in forms like riréca is meaningless. From earliest 
times, all synchronically vocalic endings provoke the palatalis- 
ed alternant (the pre- *e alternant!?) of a stem-final velar. This 
began in the thematic present and aorist, where half the forms in 
the paradigm contained a pre-Indo-Iranian *e. Thus we have 
palatalisation before 1 sg. -am (<*-m(+m) ), 3 pl. -ate (<*-ntoi) 


$ In lectures at the 1972 Linguistic Institute at Chapel Hill, and in Pratidanam 
(Kuiper Festschrift: The Hague, 1968), especially p. 27. Cf. also Evidence for 
Laryngeals (The Hague 1965) 146, and Ancient Indo-European Dialects 
(Berkeley 1966) 81, fn. 14. 

* Cf. below, fn. 32. 

8 Another is that there is no trace of the ‘‘perfect mark” *-e outside the 
singular, whereas the ''middle mark” *-o does recur, at least in the 3 pl. 
*-ro/-nto. 

? We accept the communis opinio that the Hittite hi-present is a primaricisa- 
tion of the hi-preterite (OH -he «-ha +i, etc.). 

1? Whereas Greek generalises the pre-*o variant, and Slavic preserves the 
original distribution of variants (though not always ofthe thematic vowel itself). 
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and -ur («* -rr), and, most tellingly, in the 3 sg. middle -e, 
which is from *-oi: cf. RV vrijé, duhé, for which the verbal 
adjectives vrktd-, dugdhá- show, within Vedic, that IE 
palatals are not involved. 

The Latin perfect is notoriously a mixture of old perfects and 
aorists. Therefore we may derive the Old Latin ending -ed 
(classical -it) from the thematic aorist (*-et). Nor does Old 
Latin -eit (> Plautine -it) point clearly to an old 3 sg. perfect *-e, 
since it is attested at a time when all three i-diphthongs had 
merged in final syllables. Thus it could just as easily be derived 
from *o+i+t. 

The Old Irish suffixless preterite is also a mixture of old 
perfects and aorists.!! Therefore the 1 and 3 sg. can be derived 
from *-om and *et as well as from *-a and *-e. The 3 pl. ending, 
-adar, is often cited to show the original 3 pl. ending in *-r of 
the A-conjugation, but this *-r has been added to the regu- 
lar outcome of the thematic aorist ending, *-ont (cf. the re- 
verse in Latin -erunt). 

Finally, Gothic wait, invariably cited in discussions of the 
perfect, tells us only that the ending was not *-u. 

Thus we are left with only Greek oide as clear evidence for a 
3 sg. perfect in *-e. 

To this is opposed the equally clear proto-Anatolian 3 sg. hi- 
preterite ending *-ta. Now, it is true that the most common 
ending in this slot in Old Hittite is -s. This ending has long 
caused problems, but none of the proposed solutions’? is 
believable. ; 

However, in the Luvian branch of Anatolian, the usual 
ending is /-ta/. The linguistic reality of the final vowel is proven 
not only by the occurrence of the ending even after. verb-stems 
ending in a vowel (especially in cuneiform Luvian, where the 
alternative writing-scheme e.g. -a-at is never used), but by the 
‘‘rhotacism’’ in hieroglyphic Luvian.!? The comparison of Lu- 


11 Cf, the existence of luid in this category, one of the two thematic aorists 
that can be reconstructed with any certainty for IE (Cardona, The Indo- 
European Thematic Aorists (Yale dissertation 1960) 111-12). 

1? Root-extension: Pedersen, Burrow, Watkins; connection with s-aorist: 
Sturtevant. Perhaps the most reasonable has been Kurylowicz (Proceedings 
of the Eighth International Congress of Linguists [Oslo 1958] 239): 
‘Nous passons ici sous silence l'élémert sigmatique. . . ." 

8 P. Meriggi, Manuale di Eteo Geroglifico (Roma 1966) vol. I, chapter 2, 
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vian 4a with the -ta that occasionally occurs in the Hittite 
hi-preterite!^ insures that the proto-Anatolian ending represents 
*-o, not *-e. 

Since the linguistic reality of the vowel is undeniable, but its 
color is incompatible with Greek-based preconceptions about 
the distribution of vowel-color and voice, various ,attempts 
have been made to explain the Luvian active 3 sg. -ta as 
unoriginal, e.g. as taken from the middle,!5 or as containing an 
anaptyctic vowel.!6 None of this is convincing. However, if we 
accept the fact that Luvian preserves the proto-Anatolian 3 sg. 
hi-preterite ending *-ta (replacing *-a«*-o!?), just as it 
preserves the original 1 sg. hi-preterite -ha, the connection 
between Ai-conjugation and middle becomes clearer than ever. 
Furthermore, we are able to derive coherently all the Anatolian 
non-mi-endings from the A-conjugation: on the one hand, 
*-Ao -tAo -o, provided with mediopassive voice-marks (-ri -ti 


paragraph 118, note 1. Note also the common scriptio plena in the 3 sg. as well as 
the 1 sg., though this alone is not decisive. 

14 A large (but unsifted) collection of 3 sg. preterites in -ta occurring in Hittite 
texts may be found in Kronasser, Etymologie der Hethitischen Sprache 
(Wiesbaden 1966) 589-90. For 3 sg. hi-preterites in -ża in Hittite, cf. also Neu, 
StBoT 5, p. 161, and Kammenhuber, HdO p. 236 fn. 5. In Kronasser's material 
may also be found instances of Hittite /ta/ after vocalic stems of the mi- 
conjugation (especially among the nu-verbs), i.e. graphic -ta seems not to 
represent phonemic /t/. Cf. HdO p. 223 fn. 1, and Watkins, TPS 1971 p. 80, with 
whom we fully agree in this matter. 

I5SSturtevant, Hittite Grammar? p. 5; Kronasser, VLFL p. 191; Puhvel, AJED 
p. 245; Watkins, Celtic Verb 98 (cf. HdO p. 321 top) and TPS 1971 p. 80 (Idg. Gr. 
p. 80 ignores the problem). But the middle still exists as a separate category in 
Luvian, so there can be no question of syncretism. 

16 Kammenhuber HdO p. 321. Her reasoning is that speakers are capable, 
under fear of the eventual loss of an ending (e.g., *kuent^ *kuen), of taking 
linguistic steps to prevent this from happening (Sprossvokal). 

17 Actually, the insertion.of an overt person-mark (*-t-) is more comprehensi- 
ble in the active, where the m-conjugation ending *-t can exert a direct 
contaminating influence, than in the middle, where, according to Kurylowicz, 
the *-t- is ultimately from the 3 pl. m-conjugation *-nt (an active ending), 
through the (also innovative) 3 pl. middle *-nto. As to this last ending, 
Kurylowicz' proportion (accepted by Watkins, pp. 84-85) does not work: 
-t:-0::-nt:X, x=-no (not -nto)! 

Kammenhuber's reason for assuming a proto-Anatolian hi-conjugation 3 sg. 
in *-a is wrong (lack of assibilation before -/ (<-e <-ai: but cf. the dative of t- and 
nt-stems), HdO pp. 330, 332). : 
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etc.), were used as person marks in the middle. On the other 
hand, they served unchanged as the Ai-preterite, and (in Hittite 
at least), primaricised, as the hi-present. The (early) formal 
renovation *-o>*-to was generalised in the hi-preterite, still 
in progress in the middle (-a/-ta), and nonexistent in the (late) 
hi- present. 

It is only Greek (in which our earliest attested 3 sg. perfects 
OCcur ca. seven centuries later than the Anatolian forms) that 
contradicts a unified A-conjugation paradigm *-Ao -tAo -o. Can 
the Greek -e be an innovation? 

It is well known that the originally athematic perfect active 
stem undergoes a reformation to an ‘‘alpha-thematic’’ stem in 
Greek. To the handbooks’ starting points (1 sg. -a, 3 pl. *-útı 
(or *-ag? Cf. Vedic vidár) ) may be added the 2 pl. *-a 
(cf. Vedic vidá!*). Now, if the paradigm was remade simply 
by generalising -a- from the three persons in which it was 
inherited,!? it is clear that an inherited 3 sg. in *-o would have 
been submerged, becoming *-a. But it would then have been 
homophonous with the 1 sg. A similar situation had developed 
during the earlier?? reformation of the sigmatic aorist 
(1 sg. -a «*-m-3 pl. *-a «*-nt), and the resolution had been in 
favor of the 1 sg. (3 pl. *-a>-av). So too in the perfect, the 1 sg. 
was preserved, in this case at the expense of the offending 3 sg. 
(*-a >-e7!). The choice of -e as the new ending was dictated by 
the similarity of the remade perfect to the previously remade 
sigmatic aorist.?? 

The Homeric evidence, however, suggests that the perfect 
was remade person-by-person, rather than all at once, since the 


18 *-a from *-Ao in the 2 pl., cf. 2 sg. in *-tAo? Not *-e as is usually assumed. 

1? Resegmentations such as ré-rAa-uev > té-rÀ-a-uev also may have 
played a part. 

20 Perhaps around 1400, if dekoto in Knossos is indeed an aorist, competing 
with dekasato. Also, note the fact that almost the entire paradigm (middle, 
optative, nominal forms) was remade, not just the active indicative, as in the 
perfect. 

21 Cf. also athematic *#teua> thematic Éreue. 

22 The 3 sg. -e in the s-aorist (Mycenaean ereuterose etc.) had been taken 
from the thematic aorist, either directly, in order to avoid the homophony in the 
2 and 3 sg. (*-s-s, -s-t both > *-s: this homophony is the probable cause of the 
early reformation ofthe sigmatic aorist), or to replace a 3 sg. *-a during the same 
. type of generalisation (starting from -a (1 sg. < *-m, 3 pl. < *-nt) ) as supposed 
* for the perfect. 
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dual and 1 and 2 pl. are athematic without exception, but the 3 
pl. ? and 2 sg.?* have already been remade. Now, the only 
conceivable model, within Greek, for a2 sg. in -aç is a 3 sg. *-a?5 
(-&t:-£tg::* -a:x, X —-ag?9). Thus we are again brought back to a 
replacement of *-o by *-a, and then (because of homophony) 
by -e. There is no way around the conclusion that an inherited 
*-o would necessarily have been replaced during the reforma- 
tion of the perfect. We may therefore give the Anatolian evi- 
dence its due, and replace the handbooks' *woyde with 
*woydo. 

So far we have clarified an Anatolian ending, complicated a 
Greek ending, and profited thereby in two ways: 1. simplifica- 
tion of the reconstructed A-conjugation. 2. coherent explana- 
tion of the Anatolian hi-preterite. Other benefits of this re- 
interpretation of the evidence are: 

3. An inner-Anatolian explanation of the Hittite 3 sg. hi- 
preterite -s (cf. fn. 12). We must remember that -s is by no means 
limited to the 3 sg.: it is also. attested in the 2 sg. of both hi- and 
mi-preterites. The inherited locus of -s was the 2 sg. mi- 
preterite. From there, due to the well-known interchange of 
endings between the two active conjugations,? it spread to the 2 
sg. of the Ahi-conjugation. In Luvian, matters ended here: -s 
replaced 2 sg. *-ta («*-tAo), producing a preterite paradigm -ha 


23 agi < —a-nti is the living ending in Homer; -&ot («*-nti) occurs only 
twice. 

24 .50a, though productive in the imperfect, subjunctive, and optative, has 
been replaced in its starting point, the perfect, by -ac, except in 
ola6a/fjógo0a (perhaps because this verb did not have the meaning of the 
perfect), and maybe in 7o0a (if this is in fact an old perfect). 

25 Schwyzer's suggestion (Gr. Gr. I. 662, 767) that the 2 sg. was built upon the 
1 sg. does not work. 

26 That the thematic present was the model is shown by the primary ending in 
the 3 pl. Cf. in general the common direct interference of thematic present and 
perfect: teOvdxnv, xexAnyovtes, dedoixw, etc. Correspondingly, the 
thematic aorist was the model for the remade s-aorist, cf. 3 pl. -av. Only 
the use of the thematic conjugation as a model for the reformation of both 
paradigms explains the identity, in perfect and aorist, of the 2 sgs. in -aç (formed 
on 3 sg. *-a on the models -st¢:-er and -e¢:-e). Could *-as also be the preform of 
the 2 sg. suffixless preterite in Old Irish? 

? E.g. mi-present 3 pl. generalised in present active, hi-preterite 3 pl. in 
preterite active; contamination of *-ha by mi-preterite -un in the Hittite hi". 
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-s -ta. But in Hittite, the identity of 2 and 3 sg. hi-preterite (2 sg. 
-ta <*-tAo; 3 sg. -ta < *-to < *-o) led to a general confusion of 2 
and 3 sg. preterite active endings, and -s spread to the 3 sg., 
where it eventually replaced -ta: the resuling paradigm was *-ha 
(>-hun) -ta(/-s) -s(/-ta). 

4. “À 3° pl. *-nt correspond 3° sg. -to (donasan/dona.s.to) 
que rien, du point de vue vénéte, ne dénonce comme 
médio-passifs. . . ."?9 That is, the seemingly mediopassive 
singular forms doto, dona.s.to are used as active forms 
(=dedit), and correspond to a clearly active 3 pl. form. Rather 
than presenting a problem for us, the Venetic situation con- 
firms our analysis: *-o (remade to -to, as in Anatolian) is by no 
means out of place in the active. Of course, the collocation of 
*-0 (>-to) and *-nt in one paradigm is a Venetic innovation. 

5. The IE perfect has been ultimately derived, since Brug- 
mann's time, from a thematic agent noun, i.e. *wóyde 
originally meant ‘‘a knower’’, then was reinterpreted as ''he 
knows’’. Regardless of the merits of such speculation, *wóyde 
simply does not resemble an IE thematic noun.?? These are true 
o-stems all through the paradigm, with the single exception of 
the voc. sg. and perhaps the loc. sg.*? But *wóydo does look 
eminently like a thematic noun, at some archaic, endingless 
stage. 

6. Attempts to explain the systematically strange thematic 1 
sg. ending *-o using the laryngeal of the Anatolian endings -hi 
etc. go back to Hrozný. Watkins has gone further, and has 
attempted to derive the entire thematic conjugation from the A- 
conjugation. While suspending judgement on Watkins’ theory 
in general,?' and pointing out that no connection between *-o 
and *-Ao (or *-A- alone) is possible,?? we might suggest that a 3 


28 M. Lejeune, Manuel de la Langue Vénéte (Heidelberg 1976) 80. I thank 
A. Morpurgo Davies for drawing my attention to this pcint. 

28 Nor, strictly speaking, an agent noun, for which the suffix, not the root, 
should be accented. 

30 Cf, E. Hamp. IF 1970, for the suggestion of a sound change *-o > *-e/_ # 
to take care of these cases. 

*! More evidence for a close relationship between thematic conjugation and 
middle voice from IE dialects other than Anatolian is needed. 

3? Arguments against *-6 <*-oA summarised by Watkins, Idg. Gr. p. 109. 
Against Watkins’ derivation of *-0 from *-oAo we may mention, first, the acute 
in the Baltic and Germanic reflexes of *-0, and second, that we already have an 
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sg. base-form in *-o is a better starting point for the origin of the 
thematic conjugation than one in *-e. First, note the constant o- 
color in the thematic optative. This has led Benveniste to 
dissociate it completely from the athematic optative, a needless 
complication of a clear relationship. As to the alternation *e/o, 
the usual statement has been that *e is rounded to *o before 
nasals. But this is articulatorily baseless, since nasality involves 
the velum, not the lips and tongue. A fronting and unrounding of 
*o to *e before dentals, however, is a phonetically believable 
_ development.?? 
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example of the outcome of a sequence *-oAo: the ablative singular of the 
thematic declension. The resulting long vowel does indeed show a circumflex, 
as expected (thus Gothic undaro as opposed to baira), and in Baltic the 
additional difficulty of vowel-color arises: if *-oAo gives *-à in the genitive sg., 
(Lith. -a), how can it give *-o in the thematic conjugation (Lith. -u(o) )? 

33 The *e>*o derivation may be phonetically improved by substituting 
labiality for nasality as the environment, but the 3 pl. *-o-nt remains anomalous 
by either explanation. 


'BASKET' IN GREEK AND HITTITE 


Greek terms for ‘basket’ are xáAa00c, xágraA(A)oc, and 
xioty, while Hittite has erhui (or irhui-), pattar, and paddur. 
Gk. xioty (> Lat. cista) is on the border line to ‘hamper, chest, 
box', while Hitt. pattar and paddur are more of a dish or bucket 
made of either reeds (pattar) or wood materia] (5paddur) and 
suitable for breads and even liquids; cognates are Lycian 
zaráoa (glossed by Gk. &yyog ‘bucket’ or xlor ‘basket’ by 
Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. J7árzagoo), Lat. patera ‘flat bowl, 
and Gk. zatdvy ‘flat dish’ (> Lat. patina), with traces ofthe r/n 
heteroclisis seen in Hitt. dat.-loc. paddant (pattunt).' In this 
article I shall concentrate rather on the semantic substructures 
of the ‘basket’ terms in the strictest sense, xáAaO9oc, xdo- 
tadoc, and erfui-, for such insights as they may entail. 

Baskets are traditionally ‘woven’, but not in the technical 
‘loom’ sense; ‘basket-weaver’ is Gk. xaAa0ozAóxoc, thus 
really ‘twiner’ (from zAéxo, notoóqaívo). There are indications 
that the Indo-European verbal root involved in the manufacture 
of baskets was more akin to ‘twist, spin’ than to ‘weave’. Thus 
xóAaO80g has been connected with xAd@w ‘spin’ ever since 
Saussure,” and xógra4og is cognate with the Vedic verb krt- 
‘spin’ (as opposed to váyati ‘he weaves’, ótave ‘to weave’). 

Spinning is in essence a linear activity, but its product is often 
two- or three-dimensional, circular or even globular. Its figura- 
tive semantic implications in various early Indo-European lan- 
guages impinge on the sphere of the sacred. Not only are the 
Greek opposite numbers of the Norse Norns called 'Spinsters' 
(Ki@60ec, KAo06), but in the Rig-Veda (10.130.2) a celebrant 
actually ‘spins out the sacrifice’ (enari [viz. yajfiám] .... út 
krnatti). In Hittite cults of both Hattic and Hurrian provenance? 


! On Hitt. pattar and paddur see further my treatment in ‘‘ Hittite words with 
initial pít/pát sign”, to appear in W. Meid and E: Neu (ed.), Hethitisch und 
Indogermanisch (Innsbrucker Beiträge zur Sprachwissenschaft). 

* F, de Saussure, Mémoire sur le système primitif des voyelles dans les 
langues indo-européennes (Leipzig 1879) 267. 

3 Cf. E. Laroche, Journal of Cuneiform Studies 2 (1948) 113. Thus the term is 
not areally specific in any regicnal sense, and certainly not Luwian as suggested 
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a ‘circle’ (or ‘closed group, set’) of deities is called kaluti-, 
which latter I have connected etymologically with Gk. »óAa00c 
‘basket’ and xA@oug ‘spinning; thread, line, clue’ since 1956.* 
The gradational proportion of xA@@w : xA@ats : xdAaBoc, kaluti- 
matches that of Ved. draghiyas-: dirghá- : Gk. doduyéc, Hitt. 
daluki- ‘long’. The denominative verb kalutiya- has routinely 
‘gods’ as its direct object and means roughly ‘lump together for 
worship, treat jointly for cultic purposes, celebrate as a group’. 
Thus ‘spinning’ has yielded the pluridimensional meanings 
‘basket’ and ‘circle’ in Greek and Hittite respectively, whereas 
a unilinear Greek abstract noun is seen in xA@oug ‘thread, line, 
clue’ (shades of Ariadne’s ball of yarn). 

The Hittite term for ‘basket’, 9Serhui- (of wood material), 
firm in meaning from the duplicate equation erhuit (KBo XVII 
15 Vs. 14) = SSMA.SÁ.AB-it (KBo XVII 40 IV 8),5 also has a 
derived agent noun GIŠj-hu( italla- ‘(female) basket-bearer’ 
(KUB XXV 49 II 21-22; cf. Gk. xadaOngdgos). erhui- is the 
kind of basket which typically holds fruits and groats (judging 
from contexts like KBo XXI 34 II 33 and KBo XVII 15 Vs. 14), 
even as the Gk. «áAa00g was designed for fruits, flowers, wool, 
cheese, etc. . Due to an occasional ‘‘foreign-looking’’ case end- 
ing (dat. —loc. irhuiti) in Hurroid ritual texts it has been custom- 
ary to assume for erhui-, irhui- Hurrian origin. Yet in view of our 
discussion of xáAa00c: kaluti- I would rather seek a connection 
with Hitt. arha-, irha-, the meaning of which is ‘line, rim,$ limit," 
boundary,? confine(s),? but also ‘row, series, circuit'.!? The 


by Laroche (ibid. and Revue hittite et asianique 9 [1948-49] 22). It can also have 
a secular sense of '(closed) community’, as in KUB VI 3, 12 kalutašš-a TlI-tar 
‘the life of the community’, besides the frequent synonymous pangawas 'TlI-tar 
in other omina. 

3 Cf. Studies Presented to Joshua Whatmough (The Hague 1957) 235; 
Laryngeals and the Indo-European Verb (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960) 35; 
Evidence for Laryngeals (The Hague 1965) 90. 

3 Cf. H. Otten, Zeitschrift für Assyriologie S1 (1955) 126-27. 

* E.g. KUB XV 34 III 32-33 TÜL.MES-a$ irhi ‘on the rim of the fountains’. 

? E.g. KUB XIX 37 I 45 irha$ miyanaš ‘limit of the increase’. 

8 E.g. KUB XXIX 30 HI 10 ( = Law Code 168, Old Hittite) arhann-a kuiš 
parsiya ‘he that breaks the boundary’. 

? E.g. KBo V1217(= Law Code 6) kuel-a$ arhi aki ‘within whose confine he 
dies’. The Hieroglyphic cognate arha- means ‘boundary’, plural ‘territory’ (cf. 
Lat. finés), as in Karatepe 162-63 AtanwanaiC™® ariit ‘the territory of Adana’ = 
Phoenician gbl ‘mq ‘adn ‘the territory of the plain of Adana’. 

10 Cf. e.g. KUB XXV 32 + XXVII 70 + 1628/u II 16 DINGIR.MES irhatti 
akuwanzi 'they toast the gods seriatim'. 
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denominative verb arhai-, irhai- means ‘go down the line, circu- 
late, make the rounds', and trarsitively *treat in succession; list; 
round out, wind up, finish'.!! The most likely etymon of arha-, 
irha- is Lat. ora 'brim, edge, boundary, coast, region', but also 
‘rope, cable’, which allows both formal (arha- < *orHo- or 
*rHo-; ora < *orHaH) and semantic common denomination 
(‘line’ = ‘limit’ and ‘line’ = ‘row, rope’). The curving of the 
basic ‘line’ meaning into circularity is sensed not only in some of 
the nuances of arhai-, irhai- quoted above but also in such 
adverbial cognates as arahza(nda) ‘outside; around’, lit. ‘from 
the limit’ (cf. arha ‘away’, lit. ‘to the limit’) and arahzen(iy)a- 
‘outer, foreign; bordering, surrounding’. Far from being a 
"Luwianism'', the a-vocalism of arha(i)-?? is typical of Old Hit- 
tite, and the irha(i)- variant represents some kind of secondary 
vowel change (weakening?) in later Hittite, the intermediate 
stage of which would be precisely the e-vocalism of erhui- 
‘basket’. 

I would thus assume that erfui-, irhui- is an independent -u- 
stem derivative (< *rHú-, with secondary -i- stem imposed as in 
e.g. parkui- ‘clean’ < *bhrHká-?) of the same root as is seen in 
arha-, irha-, where the base-meaning ‘line, rim’ must have 
included an early sense of 'circle' as well. The complementarity 
of ‘circle’ and ‘basket’ was seen above in Hitt. kaluti- : Gk. 
xáAa0oc; a similar relationship may thus be postulated between 
Hitt. arha-, irha- '(circular) line’ and erhui-, irhui- ‘basket’. 


JAAN PUHVEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


*! For a co-occurrence of kalutiya- end irfjai- cf. e.g. KUB X 27 V 6-9 nu 
DINGIR.MES kuyus 10 NINDA S[IG.MES] kalutiyezzi akuwanna-ya apūš 
DINGIR.MES irhaizzi ‘what gods she treats jointly to ten thin breads, those 
gods she also finishes toasting’ (similary KUB XXVII 16 IV 23-24, with 3 pl. 
kalutiskanzi . . . irhanzi; cf. M. Vieyra, Revue d'assyriologie 51 [1957] 87, 92). 

' Cf. also E. Laroche, Revue de philclogie 42 (1968) 246-47; Revue hittite et 

. asianique 28 (1970) 37-38. 
33 For the verb, cf. KBo XVII 74 H 22 UGULA LU.MESMUHALDIM 


er arhaizzi ‘the chef de cuisine makes the rounds’. 


SOHAEMUS, KING OF EMESA AND SOPHENE 


When Nero came to power in A.D. 54, his accession had an 
inevitable effect on other monarchies that fell within the Roman 
sphere of interest. Josephus (Ant. 20.158-59) tells us that Nero 
bestowed on Agrippa II part of Galilee with the cities of Tiberias 
and Tarichaeae, and part of Peraea with the city of Julias.! Aris- 
tobulus, son of the late Herod, king of Chalcis,? was given Ar- 
menia Minor and Sohaemus succeeded his brother Azizus to the 
throne of Emesa. 

The most pressing issue of foreign policy facing Nero as em- 
peror was the threat posed by the Parthians. By the close of 
A.D. 54 reports were reaching Rome that the Parthians had 
invaded Armenia and expelled the ruler Radamistus; Nero took 
vigorous action, as Tacitus (Ann. 13.17) records. The legions 
in the adjacent provinces were stationed closer to Armenia; two 
kings, Agrippa II and Antiochus IV of Commagene, were or- 
dered to hold their forces in readiness for an invasion of Parthia; 
instructions were given for bridges to be constructed over the 
Euphrates. Lesser Armenia was assigned to Aristobulus and 
Sophene to Sohaemus: et minorem Armeniam Aristobulo, re- 
gionem Sophenen Sohaemo cum insignibus regiis mandat. The 
identity of Aristobulus is clear enough, in view of the earlier 
statement of Josephus, but the identity of Sohaemus has caused 
problems. A number of scholars have claimed that the 
Sohaemus who was given the territory of Sophene, on the bor- 
der of Armenia, could not be the newly established king of 
Emesa, in Syria; the two districts, they say, are too far apart to 
have been ruled conjointly, and the Sohaemus of Sophene must 
accordingly be a minor prince from the royal house of Emesa.? 


! In the equivalent passage in the BJ (2.252) Nero is reported to have handed 
over four cities with their districts, Abila and Julias in Peraea, Tarichaeae and 
Tiberias in Galilee, 
* Herod, king of Chalcis, was the brother of Agrippa I; hence, Aristobulus of 
Armenia Minor and Agrippa II were cousins. A genealogy is appended at the end 
of the notes. 
3 That Sohaemus of Emesa is different from Sohaemus of Sophene is argued erm 
by R. Paribeni, Bull. com. 28 (1900) 39; Stein, ""Sohaemus (3)," RE III A. 796; Js xD 
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My present purpose is to show that they were almost certainly 
one and the same. 

Sohaemus, king of Emesa, enjoyed a distinguished career and 
proved himself to be a most loyal subject of Rome. An inscrip- 
tion from a statue set up by the colony of Heliopolis (Baalbek) 
has provided important information on his status: regi magno / 
C. Iulio Sohaemo, / regis magni Sam / sigerami f., Philo / caesari 
et Philo/ [rJlohmaeo, honora / t(o ornam.] consulari / bfus] . . . . 
/ patrono coloniae, / II viro quinquenn., / L. Vitellius L. f. / Fab. 
Soss[i]a[nus].* We see from this that the colony conferred upon 
Sohaemus the distinction of patronus coloniae and Ilvir quin- 
quennalis and that at some point he had been granted the or- 
namenta consularia. 

Sohaemus, who calls himself rex magnus, is son of 
Sampsigeramus (who bore the same title) and is connected by 
marriage to Agrippa II. Josephus (Ant. 18.135) informs us that 
Aristobulus, brother of Agrippa I and of Herod (and hence uncle 
of the Aristobulus already mentioned), married Iotape, daugh- 
ter of Sampsigeramus and sister of Sohaemus; Drusilla, daugh- 
ter of Agrippa I and sister of Agrippa II, was for a time married 
to Azizus, brother of Sohaemus (Ant. 20.139,141).* This was not 
his only important family connexion; he was almost certainly 
related to the Sohaemus who was established as ruler of Ituraea 
by Gaius (Dio 59.12.2) and died in A.D. 49 (Tacitus, Ann. 12.23). 
The connecting link is Varus (or Noarus), whom on one occa- 
sion (BJ 2.481) Josephus described as Xoaíuo rà faoiAei 
meoonxwyv xarà yévog, and on another (Vita 52) as £yyovoc 
(or €xyovos) Xoéuov tov negl tov AíBavov revgagxotvroc.? 


J.G.C. Anderson, CAH X.758; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton 
1950) 554, 1412; L. H. Feldman, Josephus in The Loeb Classical Library (Lon- 
don 1965) IX.474 -75. E. Koestermann, Cornelius Tacitus. Annalen (Heidelberg 
1967) III. 247, cites the relevant sources but does not enter the controversy. 

4 Dessau 8958 = McCrum and Woodhead, Documents 239. See H. Win- 
nefeld, **Zur Geschichte des syrischen Heliopolis,” RM 69 (1914) 142. 

* A second inscription in Heliopolis honours Agrippa (it could be either 
Agrippa I or IT) in very similar terms: [regi] / magno Ag[rip] / pae pio Philocae 
/ sare et Philoromaeo, / patrono col., / pub. fac. (Dessau 8957). 

6 In BJ 2. 481 the name Noarus is used, but the individual is clearly to be 
identified with the Varus in Vita 52. In BJ 2.247, Josephus speaks of the tetrar- 
chy of Varus, handed over to Agrippa II in A.D. 53, and it may be that Varus 
inherited the tetrarchy of Sohaemus of Ituraea for a short time. 
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Sohaemus lost no opportunity to render military service to 
the Romans. In A.D. 66 Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, 
marched against Jerusalem to quell the growing Jewish insur- 
rection. He took with him the twelfth legion, as well as picked 
troops from the other Syrian legions, and was aided by An- 
tiochus IV, Agrippa Il and Sohaemus. Sohaemus supplied 4,000 
men, of whom one-third were cavalry and the majority archers 
(Josephus, BJ 2.500; 3.68). In the summer of A.D. 69, when 
Syria swore allegiance to Vespasian, Antiochus IV, Agrippa II 
and Sohaemus joined his cause; Tacitus (Hist. 2.81) notes that 
Sohaemus came haud spernendis viribus. In A.D. 70 the same 
three kings were ready to provide help to Titus after he took 
over command of the war (Tacitus, Hist. 5.1.4). In A.D. 72 (or 
the beginning of 73) Antiochus IV and his son Epiphanes were 
suspected of plotting with the king of Parthia against Rome 
(Josephus, BJ 7.219). Caesenius Paetus invaded Commagene; 

.he was able to count on the support of Sohaemus of Emesa and 
of an Aristobulus, king of a territory called Chalcidice: rç uàv 
XaA»uióixtjc Aeyouévns “AgtotéBovados. It is very tempting to 
assume that this is Aristobulus, son of Herod of Chalcis.’ 

Thus we have a distinguished client-king, related to an impor- 
tant dynasty and involved in a number of vital military undertak- 
ings. When Tacitus records (Ann. 13.7), without further iden- 
tification, that a Sohaemus, together with Aristobulus, was 
given a strategic commission by Nero, he must surely have 
taken it for granted that the reader would assume that it was the 
famous Sohaemus; had he been a minor prince of the same name 
Tacitus might be expected to have commented on the fact. 

Sophene is indeed distant from Emesa, but it would have been 
quite appropriate for Sohaemus to be granted the area in an 
emergency. Client-kings were often appointed not so much to 


7 Herod was granted Chalcis in A.D. 41 (Josephus, Ant. 19.277; BJ 2.217). He 
died in A.D. 48 and his kingdom was given to Agrippa II, his nephew 
(Josephus, Ant. 20.104; BJ 2.223). Agrippa II remained in Chalcis until A.D.53, 
when for its surrender he received a larger kingdom (Josephus, Ant. 20.138; 
BJ 2.247). After this the history of Chalcis fades into obscurity. If Aristobulus 
has been correctly identified there is still no way of proving that Chalcidice 
is the territory of Chalcis ad Libanum (his father's and cousin's kingdom) 
and not of Chalcis ad Belum, situated much further to the north; however, in 
view of his family's history, the former is clearly the more likely. 
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provide competent government in their territories as to provide 
what was tantamount to a Roman garrison, at no cost to the 
Romans.* That, we are told, was the intention of Caesar, when 
he attempted to set up Mithridates, son of Menodotus of Per- 
gamum, as king of the Bosporus: provinciasque populi Romani 
a barbaris atque inimicis regibus interposito amicissimo rege 
munivit (Bell. Alex. 78). Thus the appointment of Sohaemus 
may have been made to deal with a particular emergency, and it 
may have been anticipated that he would not remain long in 
Sophene. We do not know the length of Sohaemus' reign in 
Sophene; but there are indications that it had ended by A.D. 60.9 
In that year Tigranes, the Roman nominee, was established as 
king of Armenia (Tacitus, Ann. 14.26). He was allowed a garri- 
son of a thousand legionaries, together with three auxiliary 
cohorts and two alae of cavalry. As a further protection, the 
areas along his border were placed under the authority of 
neighbouring client-kings: et quo facilius novum regnum 
tueretur, pars Armeniae, ut cuique finitima, Pharasmani 
Polemonique et Aristobulo atque Antiocho parere iussae 
sunt.19 There is no mention here of Sohaemus, who, had he still 
been in power, would have been one of the neighbouring 
monarchs. It is likely, then, that he had been relieved of his 
responsibility by that time. 

Although Nero may have intended to make only a temporary 
appointment to Sophene in A.D. 54, he would nevertheless have 
sought a ruler on whose reliability he could safely depend. 
Sophene was a key area in any campaign involving Armenia. 
The Euphrates has few fordable points north of the important 
crossing at Zeugma in North Syria; hence the instructions to 
Agrippa II and Antiochus IV to prepare bridges. The most im- 
portant crossing of the river was at Tomisa in Sophene, where 
the Euphrates was forded by the main highway of the east; con- 


* On the military contribution of client-kings see O. Bohn, Qua condicione 
iuris reges socii populi Romani fuerint (Dissertatio Iunauguralis Historica, Ber- 
lin 1876) 49-52; P. C. Sands, The Client Princes of the Roman Empire under the 
Republic (Cambridge 1908) 103-10; T. Yoshimura, ‘‘Die Auxiliatruppen und die 
Provinziaklientel in der rómischen Republik," Historia 10 (1961) 473-95. 

? Aristobulus, of course, as Tacitus, Ann. 14.26, indicates, was still ruling in 
Armenia Minor in A.D. €0. 

10 [ am following Gronovius’ widely accepted emendation of this passage. 
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trol of this point would be vital for Corbulo's campaign. 
Moreover, Sophene could control the route through the pass of 
Ergani into Mesopotamia. It is likely, then, that Nero chose 
someone of undoubted capability to hold this sensitive area for 
the Romans. We know nothing of Sohaemus' career up to this 
point, but his later career suggests that he, and not an otherwise 
completely unknown figure, would have been an ideal candidate 
for the task. 

In any case there are parallels for client-kings who ruled ter- 
ritories separated by considerable distances. In A.D. 37 Com- 
magene, which had been incorporated into the empire by 
Tiberius, was handed over by Gaius to Antiochus (IV). In addi- 
tion, Antiochus received territory in Cilicia Tracheia and 
Lycaonia, separated from Commagene by Cilicia Pedias. Dio 
(59.8.2) tells us that he was given rà zaga6aAáoota rfjg 
Ktiixiac and his rule seems to have extended along the coast 
from Elaeussa to the border of Pamphylia; he minted coins for 
Anemurium, Celenderis, Corycus, Sebaste and Selinus.!! His 
possessions in the interior of Cilicia Tracheia cannot be deter- 
mined. There is no explicit literary evidence for his rule in 
Lycaonia. Ptolemy (5.6.17) lists a strategeia of Cappadocia 
named "Avrzioyavij, containing Derbe and Laranda in the area 
of Lycaonia that bordered on Cilicia Tracheia; the name 
suggests that it was once subject to Antiochus. He minted coins 
at Laranda with the legend AYKAONQON ,? and there is also 
some inscriptional evidence of rather dubious value. In one in- 
scription the name of the region has been restored as Lycaon(ia) 
An[tioch]ian(2)? and in another as (/Auxaovíag "Avrtjoyíag .* 

In A.D. 38 Polemo (II) was granted his ancestral kingdom of 
Pontus, with some sort of claim on the Bosporus (Dio 59.12.2). 
In A.D. 41 Claudius recognised Mithridates as king of the Bos- 
porus and, in compensation, gave part of Cilicia to Polemo II: 


!! BM Catalogue of Greek Coins, Galatia etc. 108; B. V. Head, Historia 
Numorum (Oxford 1911)? 717, 719, 734. 

12 BM Catalogue of Greek Coins, Lycaonia etc. xxi. CAH, Volume of Plates 
IV. 208 d. 

13 Dessau 1364. 

14 IGRR IV. 390. The restoration is made by W. Ramsay, JOAI 7 (1904) Beibl. 
70 n. 8. 
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xal và IoAÉuovi yógav tiva avt’ aro Kihinias avtédwxe 
(Dio 60.8.2). Dio does not give any indication which part of 
Cilicia the king received. Coins are minted in Cilicia by M. 
Antonius Polemo, presumably a relative of Polemo II, who is 
described as Goyieoeóg and duvaorns 'OABéov tic ieodc xai 
Kevvaróv xai AaAacoéov.!? He was thus the priest ruler of the 
famous temple state of Olba, founded, according to tradition, by 
Ajax, son of Teucer (Strabo 14.5.10); the temple state had 
control over the territories of Cennatis and Lalassis in the 
Calycadnus valley. M. Antonius Polemo seems to have been the 
last to hold the position of priest ruler and the temple state 
apparently came to an end with him; it was probably its former 
territory that was handed over by Claudius to Polemo II of 
Pontus in A.D. 41.!5 These two kings, then, both provide 
examples of kingdoms ruled by one individual although 
separated by great distances.!* | 

Thus there is no compelling reason why Sohaemus could not 
have ruled over two widely separated territories, especially 
since the authority over one of them may well have been only 


15 BM Catalogue of Greek Coins, Lycaonia etc. 123-24; Head, 726-27; G, F. 
Hill, "Olba, Cennatis, Lalassis," Num. Chron. 19 (1899) 181-207. 

16 Magie, 549, 1407 has argued that no grant of land was made to Polemo II in 
Cilicia, and that Dio has confused M. Antonius Polemo and Polemo II. I argue in 
a forthcoming article thzt the grant of territory was in fact made. i 

17 Another possible example may be provided by Aristobulus. We are not told 
who succeeded Agrippa “I in Chalcis when he received a more important king- 
dom from Claudius in A.D. 53. Since Aristobulus seems to have been king of 
Chalcis in A.D. 72, it is at least a possibility that he ruled there while also king of 
Armenia Minor. 


Sampsigeramus 
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temporary. Moreover, the importance of Sophene in A.D. 54 
and the distinction of Sohaemus of Emesa's later career virtu- 


ally rule out the possibility that a second, unknown, Sohaemus 
is involved. 
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THE DIADOCHÉ AT ATHENS 
UNDER THE HUMANISTIC EMPERORS 


Our starting point is an inscription of six joining and several 
non-joining fragments found in the walls of a modern house at 
the north foot of the Areopagus during the American excava- 
tions of the Athenian Agora. 


‘Ti: Ofágtog 
K[a]tAtavos 
5146 Joxoc 


It records a man with the good Roman name, Varius 
Caelianus, presumably non-Athenian because he has no de- 
motic. His praenomen could be Titus or Tiberius. His title is 
merely Successor (diadochos). The inscription was published 
in Hesperia 1967, where I preferred to say that the man was 
previously unknown.! I have now realized that a literary por- 
trait, though not very realistic, probably exists. It is also desir- 
able to allot more attention to the title, well known though it 
be. The common word ó:áóoyo: had a broader use in the tes- 
tament of Epicurus. Only gradually did the singular with the 
narrow meaning ‘‘scholarch’’ as in the above inscription im- 
pose itself. 

In the narrow sense the diadochoi of Hellenistic Athens 
were individually the heads of the philosophical Schools in 
succession to Plato, Aristotle, Zenon and Epicurus. The in- 
heritance was passed on by testament. Diogenes Laertius gives 
even the texts.? The names of these Successors are recorded 


! "Philosophers and Procurators, Relatives of the Aemilius Juncus of Vita 
Commodi 4, 11," Hesperia 36 (1967) 45. A fourth line, in which I thought I 
read the tip of a final nu, does not exist (cf. J./L. Robert, Bull. ép. 1968 [REG 
1969], no. 226). So I concluded in a reexamination in 1971. 

? The basic study is that of C. G. Zumpt, ‘‘Uber den Bestand der 
philosophischen Schulen in Athen und die Succession der Scholarchen," SB 
Berlin 1843, Phil.-hist. Abt., 27-119. See also Ueberweg-Praechter, Die 
Philosophie des Altertums, 12th ed. (Berlin 1926) 663-66, Anhang I, ‘*Tabelle 
über die Sukzession der Scholarchen in Athen." Both of these works list as 
scholarchs some who were only professors. J. Platthy, Sources on the Earliest 
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into the second century B.C., but with the government of 
Medeius at Athens around 90 B.C. the philosophical Schools 
were temporarily closed. In the turmoil Mithridates sent back 
to Athens the Peripatetic Athenion, who, supported by the 
Peripatetic Apellicon of Teus, ruled the city until both these 
philosophers met with disaster.? Sulla, who cut down the trees 
of the Academy and Lyceum, carried off the library of Apelli- 
con of Teus containing the books of Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus. This was by no means the end of Aristotelian philosophy 
at Athens, but the end of a separate School with its own 
diadoché may well have occurred in the Roman civil wars.* 
Platonists, Stoics and Epicureans, however, recovered some 
property, and Athens continued to be a great teaching center. 

There are problems in the way one visualizes the property of 
a School after the death of a founder. In the Hellenistic Period 
it was unusual for a non-Athenian to obtain the right to own 
land in Attica as in the territory of any other Greek state, but 
grants of éyxtyotg were occasionally made. Corporations at 
first could not own land, except that land could be left to a 
sanctuary by naming the deity as a beneficiary. Anyone could 
make a gift to a god. Theophrastus bequeathed in his testament 
a shrine of the Muses as part of his property, but it is difficult 
to prove that this shrine made the School a religious society 
though some progressive assimilation occurred. 


Greek Libraries (Amsterdam 1968) is a convenient collection of passages. On 
the testaments see C. Bruns, ''Die Testamente der griechischen Philosophen,” 
ZSS 1 (1880) 1-52. 

3 On Athenion and Apellicon, who were unwise but much maligned, see U. 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, ‘‘Athenion und Aristion," SB Berlin 1923, 
39-50 (—Kl. Schr. 5, 1, 204-19), E. Badian, "Rome, Athens and Mithridates,” 
American Journal of Ancient History 1 (1976) 105-28, and Chr. Habicht, ‘‘Zur 
Geschichte Athens in der Zeit Mithradates’ VI,” Chiron 6 (1976) 127-42. 

3 The Peripatetic Cratippus came to Athens. Cicero had persuaded Julius 
Caesar to grant him Roman citizenship and had induced the Areopagus to pass 
a decree and ask Cratippus to stay in Athens and lecture to the young 
(Plutarch, Cicero 24). Plutarch does not call him diadochos, however. There is 
no ancient evidence that Andronicus of Rhodes, who taught around 35 B.C., 
was a diadochos in the narrow sense. 
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The diadoché, which had arisen in the fourth century in a 
society without a developed law of corporations, undoubtedly 
had a bad time in the Roman civil wars. It is enlightening to 
consider the institution from the standpoint of the problems 
created by the breakdown of order as we know them from two 
inscriptions, the inscription from Cyme containing a decree of 
the consuls of 27 B.C.,? and the Athenian inscription, JG II? 
1035, which must now be consulted in the superior edition of 
G. R. Culley, Hesperia 44 (1975) 207-23. These Augustan in- 
scriptions do not mention the Schools of philosophy, but they 
show that public and sacred property needed special protec- 
tion, and if the Greek cities had been unable to protect public 
and sacred property, they were not likely to have been more 
successful in protecting the property of the philosophical 
Schools. The heads of Schools were certainly teachers and 
occasionally obtained powerful friends among the most in- 
fluential Romans, but in the first century B.C. we hear nothing 
about their own role as diadochoi with all that the title implied 
in the fourth and third centuries B.C. for the legal status of the 
School and its property. Not all professors were heads of 
Schools or of schools which could claim special status as part 
of the Succession, and even those who were may have found it 
difficult or impossible to protect the property. Immediate ac- 
cess to a Roman court as well as to an Athenian court may 
have become highly desirable. 

For the protection of sacred property the basileus (king 
archon) at Athens appears to have been responsible until the 
invention of a new official called the epimelete of the city. 
This post, which seems to have been instituted for the special 
protection of sanctuaries in a new kind of world, cannot have 
been created before the reign of Claudius at the earliest, and it 


5 H. W. Pleket, The Greek Inscriptions in the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden at 
Leyden, No. 57 (= Sherk, Roman Documents, No. 61 = AJP 93 [1972] 
193f.), referring to a iussus Augusti. 

€ On the epimelete see J. H. Oliver, "Imperial Commissioners in Achaia,” 
GRBS 14 (1973) 389-405 and 17 (1976) 369-70; D. J. Geagan, ‘‘Tiberius 
Claudius Novius,” Phoenix, forthcoming. 
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is unlikely that the protection of School property would have 
been institutionally reorganized or revitalized before that of 
sacred property. 

In the Roman Period the diadochoi reappear. None of them 
are mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, which need not be sig- 
nificant, but some names are familiar from inscriptions under 
Trajan, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 

The first inscription is the dedication of the library next to 
the Stoa of Attalus by the priest of the Philosophical Muses, T. 
Flavius Pantaenus, son of the Successor Flavius Menander, to 
Athena Polias and Imperator Caesar Augustus Nerva Trajan 
Germanicus and the polis of the Athenians. It is tempting to 
connect this otherwise unknown priesthood of the Philosophi- 
cal Muses with the sanctuary of the Muses in the testament of 
Theophrastus. The dedication of the library to Athena, the 
emperor and the city suggests that also the philosophical 
Schools were protected religiously, legally and theoretically by 
Athena, the emperor and the city.” The inscription is most 
conveniently consulted in the edition by A. W. Parsons, Com- 
memorative Studies in Honor of Theodore Leslie Shear, Hes- 
peria Suppl. 8 (1949) 268-72, where it is dated between A.D. 98 
and 102 because of the absence of the title Dacicus in Trajan's 
nomenclature. Neither Pantaenus nor his father Menander has 
a demotic, hence they would seem to have been non-Athenians 
at this time, though Pantaenus later became an Athenian of the 
deme Gargettus. The family had obtained Roman citizenship 
from one of the Flavian emperors either at the time that Me- 
nander was appointed Successor or earlier. 

The second, found in the Stoa of Attalus, is JG IP? 3571 (—III 
661) on a base erected by the Areopagus, the Council of the Six 
Hundred and the Demos in honor of the dtddoyosg Xvo[wxóc], 
T. Coponius Maximus of Hagnous, son of the sacred herald. 
The date (see GRBS 14 [1973] 309) appears to be Trajanic. The 
Successor is the son of a very distinguished man, who as 
epimelete of the city stood high in the estimation of the Roman 
authorities. The Successor was being honored as priest of the 
Demos and Graces and as agonothete of the Great Caesarea, a 


7 A charge of doéBeta elg tov oixov vàv Xeflaotóv could be brought in a 
Roman court. 
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man of wealth performing a service. In a different hand the 
phrase 77 ztóAig was awkwardly engraved below the inscription. 
This might imply that the entire local community either of 
non-Athenians or just partly enfranchised Athenians, after the 
erection of the monument, associated themselves with the 
city’s political corporations in honoring the munificent 
agonothete. The Successor had dual citizenship, Roman and 
Athenian; his name strongly suggests that his paternal grand- 
father was descended from Italian businessmen of the Aegean, 
while the father’s priesthood suggests that his paternal grand- 
mother came from the Ather 1 aristocracy. 

The third is IG IP 11551 (- [II 1441) on the undated sepul- 
chral monument of Julius Zosimianus, tov diddoyov rÓv and 
Zfávovogc Aóyov, which Kirchner assigned to the second cen- 
tury after Christ. The Successor had Roman but apparently not 
Athenian citizenship. There is a likelihood but no proof that he 
antedated the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

The fourth man is the Successor of the Epicurean School at 
Athens, Popillius Theotimus, known from JG II? 1099, best 
consulted in A. Wilhelm's edition, *'Ein Brief der Kaiserin 
Plotina," JOAI 2 (1899) 270-75. The date is A.D. 121. The 
emperor Hadrian allows the Successor to be chosen hence- 
forth among Hellenes without Roman citizenship. It is clear 
that the Successor previously had to be a Roman citizen and 
that the School previously had to be transferred in a Roman 
testament. Permitto Graece testari de eis quae pertinent ad 
diadochen sectae Epicureae. Nothing is said about Athenian 
citizenship in either of Plotina's letters or in Hadrian's rescript. 
Plotina refers to the post as tŷ ' Eztxooov Óiaóoyr ... êv 
"A@nvaic. There is another fragmentary dossier on the Succes- 
sion of the Epicurean School at Athens, TAPA 69 (1938) 494- 
99, but nothing is said about Athenian citizenship here either. 

The fifth attested Successor is an Athenian citizen, Aurelius 
Heraclides of the deme Eupyridae, known from ZG IP? 3801 (= 
III 772a), which describes him as tov óióóoxyo[v] rv ano 
Zfávovo[c] Aóyov on a herm granted by the Council of the Five 
Hundred. Graindor? dated the inscription around A.D. 150. 


* P. Graindor, Album des inscriptions attiques d'époque impériale (Univ. de 
Gand, Recueil de Travaux ... Philosophie et Lettres, 53-54 [1924], No. 65 
and PI. 50. 
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Heraclides seems to have been honored also on a herm granted 
by the Areopagus, IG II? 3989 (= III 830a). Both herms came 
from the Asclepieion or its neighborhood. Did his Roman citi- 
zenship (nomen Aurelius) postdate his selection? 

The sixth attested Successor is another non-Athenian with 
Roman citizenship, Varius Caelianus, to whom we shall re- 
turn. He apparently protected more than merely sectarian in- 
terests and so stands out from the diadochoi of the Stoics and 
Epicureans. 

All the epigraphical evidence so far available on the Succes- 
sors of Roman Athens is concentrated in the period between 
A.D. 70 and 160, perhaps even A.D. 90 and 160. The Successor 
did not need to be an Athenian and seldom was, but he had to 
have Roman citizenship. As in the Hellenistic Period, he was 
appointed by testamentary adoption. Since the only emperor 
with an attested educational program seems to have been Ves- 
pasian, it may be tempting to connect the reestablishment or 
reorganization of the succession with Vespasian, but since 
Domitian is the first emperor (or first after Augustus) to inter- 
vene seriously in the affairs of Athens, it could easily have 
been Domitian. The limitation of choice to a man with Roman 
citizenship was clearly resented, and Plotina successfully in- 
terceded with Hadrian to abolish the restriction. Even when 
Hadrian did so, Roman citizenship was still desirable and may 
have been granted almost automatically to the new man. Great 
changes occurred at Athens in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
but how these alterations in the financing and selection of pro- 
fessors affected the diadoché itself is not known. 

We have inferred from slight but contemporary evidence 
that the Sacred Gerusia, established around A.D. 176, partici- 
pated in the choice of professors, and if a supervision over 
higher education rested with the Sacred Gerusia,? some of the 
legal responsibilities of the diadochoi may have been transfer- 
red to this corporation, but there is no evidence. At least one 
kind of diadochos, that of the Academy, continued to exist 
after the Sacred Gerusia, last mentioned under Severus Alex- 
ander, disappears from view. Zumpt suspected that the 
diadoché of the other philosophical Schools at Athens came to 


3 J, H. Oliver, Marcus Aurelius (Hesperia Suppl. 13 [1970]) 90f. 
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an end in the period following the murder of Severus Alexan- 
der, and this could be right, though a much earlier (pre- 
Trajanic, if not pre-Augustan) merger into the Platonic School 
seems easier to accept in the case of the Aristotelians. No 
diadochoi except those of the Platonic or rather Platonic- 
Aristotelian School are currently datable after the reign of An- 
toninus Pius. 

Two inscriptions of the Severan period connect Athenians 
- with an Athenian Museum. One, JG II? 3810, honors T. Pom- 
peius Dionysius JJatavieóg who served as king archon and is 
described as a philosopher ræv azo Movotíov. The other is 
Hesperia Suppl. 13, 105-7, No. 20 which honors a member of a 
well known Athenian family, Casianus Antiochus, on becom- 
ing archon of the Panhellenes and describes him also as tov xti 
to$ Movoío[v].? Since the term Movoziov so far occurs in 
Athenian inscriptions only in the Severan period, it may reflect 
a reorganization of the philosophical chairs and the chairs es- 
tablished for sophists into a single School of Higher Education, 
presumably by Marcus Aurelius. The director of the Museum 
could not at all be a diadochos of one sect and could not well 
be the priest of the Philosophical Muses, for the Museum 
would have been dedicated both to the Philosophical Muses 
and to Muses of Eloquence.!! 


19 That the Mouseion was what used to be called the ‘‘university,”’ that is, 
the chairs of philosophy and rhetoric supported by the emperor and the city, 
was suggested by J. H. Oliver, “The Mouseion in Late Attic Inscriptions," 
Hesperia 3 (1934) 194. J. P. Lynch, Aristotle’s School (Berkeley 1972) 167 says 
that ''this was refuted by P. Graindor,’’ but Lynch gives his reader no reference 
to the reply made by J. H. Oliver, Marcus Aurelius (Hesperia Suppl. 13 
[1970]), p. 106, where Oliver showed the impossibility of supposing Casianus 
Antiochus a Greek from Egypt. Lynch, ch. 6 and the writer have formulated 
very different opinions. Lynch argues that the Peripatos as an educational 
institution did not survive into the Imperial period. This does not conflict with 
our impression, except that we visualize a merger of some sort into the 
(Platonic) School. Lynch denies the existence of the Platonic School under the 
Early Empire. The epigraphically attested diadochoi whom we claim as 
diadochoi of the (Platonic-Aristotelian) School he claims for the Stoa. This 
seems to us to be the source of great confusion in the last chapter of his work. 
He is right in insisting upon rivalries among teachers but he fails to see that 
Marcus Aurelius brought a certain loose institutional organization into the 
support and practice of higher education at Athens. The Sacred Gerusia he 
does not connect with higher education but we do; we connect it in fact with 
Athena, the emperor(s) and the city. 

1! There was a Muse even for the study of Roman law: cf. ZPE 21 (1976) 39, 
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In any case the salient fact is that the Academy later on still 
had a diadochos. It is possible that the diadochos of Plato in 
the crisis of the third century had to fill a void left by the 
director of the Museum, as the fiscus ceased to contribute and 
estates of the Sacred Gerusia were sold or confiscated. The 
endowment of the Epicurean School would not have survived, 
but Plato's enormous prestige brought new gifts and renewed 
protection. As Zumpt noted, Longinus, cited by Porphyry, 
Vita Plotini 20 (p. 27 Henry et Schwyzer), mentions o£ 
"AOyvyot dtddoyot Theodotus and Eubulus, whom Praechter 
dates c. 230 and 265 respectively. In the fourth!? and fifth 
centuries there are others well attested as diadochoi of the 
Platonic School. Photius, Biblioth. 127a says Magivov tov 
ó.áÓoxov IIgóxAov, but Marinus himself still knew that it was 
ý HAávovoc ĉıaĝðoyý (so in the Vita Procli 10) and refers to 
Syrianus as t@ d6taddyw (Vita Procli 12). He describes Proclus 
(16-17) as very close to his students. The diadochos of the fifth 
century after Christ did not need to be an Athenian any more 
than the diadochos of the first and second centuries. He still 
represented the tradition established by Plato, but Damascius, 
Vita Isidori fr. 265 Zintzen, reports that ‘‘Plato’s’’ garden!? 
was only a very small part of the ótaóoyixó, which produced 
about a thousand gold solidi a year. The income came from 
occasional bequests over a long period.!^ The diadochos ac- 


the epitaph of the young man who went to Berytus ‘Pwaixis uovong evexa 

xai vou(uov. What the Wise Muses could mean to Athenians of the Severan 
period may be inferred from the sepulchral monument of Harpocration, 7G II? 
10826; their very great gifts had made him thrice blessed in that he was a rhetor 
at the moment of speech and a philosopher intellectuallv. See also L. Robert, 
Hellenica 4 (1948) 5-34. 

1? F, Schemmel, "*Die Hochschule von Athen im IV. und V. Jahrhundert p. 
Chr. n.," Neue Jahrbücher 22 (1908) 494-513 has less on the Succession than 
Zumpt, op. cit. (see note 2) or H. D. Saffrey and L. G. Westerink in their 
introduction to the Budé edition of Proclus (Paris 1968) xxxv-liv. . 

1? Was the garden a later acquisition attributed to Plato, e.g. the garden of 
Theophrastus? 

14 From the Flavian Period on there develops a formulaic terminology in 
which emperors and governors provide Roman protection for specific local 
endowments which have been established in Greek cities for a purpose offi- 
cially recognized as worthy. Examples were collected by J. H. Oliver, The 
Ruling Power (Trans. Am. Philos. Soc. 43/4 [1953]) Ch. VII. 
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cording to Damascius fr. 104 regularly received a visit from 
important (Roman) officials who entered the city. 

Among the many things which remain obscure is the 
wHpioua tij; ó.aOoy5jc mentioned by Photius 351a. What cor- 
poration passed a decree validating the choice of a new Suc- 
cessor? The word pséphisma points primarily to the city gov- 
ernment. 

Assuming that the diadoché became useful again under Ves- 
pasian, we have no reason to doubt that its essential character 
lasted in the Academy until A.D. 529 when Justinian closed the 
School at Athens by forbidding pagans to teach. Clearly it did. 
The philosophers lay low for two years or more before going to 
Persia, but when they returned to Athens, they taught again, 
and Cameron has made it very likely that d:adoyixd, funds and 
property, still existed and were at their disposition in the 
560's.!5 

Diadochoi existed also in other cities, e.g. the ''priest and 
diadochos of the Epicureans at Apamea” (perhaps Severan 
period) in an inscription published by J. P. Rey-Coquais, Ann- 
ArchArabSyr 23 (1973) 66-68. 


Varius Caelianus in Relation to Juncus the Philosopher 


Stobaeus!$ has preserved four sizable extracts from Juncus, 
On Old Age, a dialogue in which one speaker is a young man 
and another an old man in the presence of others. The frag- 
ments have a striking number of thoughts in common with 
Cicero's Cato maior de senectute. J. A. A. Faltin, Die 
Juncus-Fragmente bei Stobaeus (Diss. Freiburg im Br. 1910), 
inferred that Juncus did not use Cicero but that Cicero and 
Juncus drew from the same source, namely Ariston of Ceos, 
On Old Age, of which nothing remains.!* 


15 Alan Cameron, ‘‘The Last Days of the Academy at Athens," PCPAS 15 
(1969) 7-29. 

1$ Stobaeus (ed. Hense), 1026-1031, 1049-1052, 1060-1065 and 1107-1109. 
Photius, Biblioth. 167 (2, p. 156 Henry) mentions Juncus as one of the 


-- i, philosophers from whom Stobaeus collected extracts. 


17 F, Wehrli, Die Schule von Aristoteles, Heft 6, Lykon und Ariston von 


^: -AT Keos (Basel 1952) fr. 12. 


- E S 
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Faltin, moreover, analyzed the style and came to the conclu- 
sion that Juncus was an Atticist of the late first century after 
Christ or first half of the second century. Expressing a prefer- 
ence for the second century, he leaned toward a date appar- 
ently in the Hadrianic period or a little later, and he listed a 
number of men called Iuncus from the period of the Early 
Roman Emperors, among them L. Aemilius Juncus. 

At much the same time Fr. Wilhelm composed a masterly 
analysis of the essay with an abundance of parallel passages 
from Greek and Latin authors (including Horace, Seneca and 
Juvenal), “Die Schrift des Juncus zeoi yews und ihr Ver- 
haltnis zu Ciceros Cato maior.’’!® He inferred that the plural 
sources of Juncus were to be sought among the Greeks. He 
noted, of course, the Platonizing character of the work, but in 
period he grouped Juncus with Musonius Rufus, Plutarch 
(Whether an Old Man Should Engage in Politics) and 
Favorinus. Juncus was schooled in Plato and Xenophon. He 
had no original thoughts but was skillful at presenting the 
commonplaces of popular philosophy. 

Whereas A. C. van Heusde, Diatribe in locos philos. moral. 
de consolatione (Coblenz 1840) 98ff. (non vidi) described Jun- 
cus as a zealous Platonist, and also Praechter considered him a 
Platonist of the first or second century after Christ, A. Dyroff, 
**Junkos und Ariston von Keos über das Greisenalter," RAM 
86 (1937) 241-69, with some harsh criticism of Faltin's analysis, 
argued that Juncus was not some freedman representative!? of 
popular philosophy in the Antonine period but an early 
Peripatetic like Theophrastus and Ariston of Ceos. He did 
bring out a Peripatetic background, but two years later Dyroff 
published Der Peripatos über das Greisenalter (Studien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums 21, 3. Heft [Paderborn 


18 Twenty pages quarto published as a ''Beilage zum Jahresbericht des 
Kóniglichen Kónig-Wilhelms-Gymnasiums zu Breslau," Program 191] (Nr. 
263 des Teubnerischen Verzeichnisses). After a long search for this rare work, 
of which no copy existed in the United States, I obtained a reproduction 
through the kindness and ingenuity of Dr. Ingomar Weiler, now professor of 
Ancient History at Graz, to whom and to the Institut für Alte Geschichte at. 


Innsbruck I am therefore much indebted. PAS 


1? Faltin incidentally had not depicted Juncus as a freedman, nor had Fig 
rich Wilhelm. 
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1939), in which he identified Juncus with Ariston. On pp. 136f. 
he suggested that "Jovvxov was a corruption of TovAujtov, that 
some like Diogenes Laertius 7.164 called Ariston of Ceos Aris- 
ton of Iulis and that the corruption of "ovAujrov occurred after 
an omission of the name Ariston. This fantastic explanation of 
the name Juncus, which vitiates the whole monograph,?? may 
surely be discarded as farfetched. Then it becomes difficult to 
accept as Hellenistic any Greek author with the Roman name 
Juncus. This man, who, though he wrote in good Attic Greek, 
used expressions like 20 xáAAovg xai rjóovijc zeguaovgázrco- 
Gaz (Stobaeus 1053, 5-6), in our opinion clearly belonged to the 
Roman Period, but we may leave open the question whether 
Juncus considered himself a Platonizing Peripatetic?! or simply 
Peripatetic. There is surely no sign that he was Stoic or Epicu- 
rean. 

Two inscriptions in the American Excavations of the An- 
cient Athenian Agora rather confirmed Faltin's date for Jun- 
cus. They were published by the writer in Hesperia 36 (1967) 
42-53. The first was that of the Successor Varius Caelianus. 
The second was that of the Successor's daughter, Varia Ar- 
chelais wife of Aemilius Juncus ex-consul, and a second name, 
L. Aemilius Juncus of the deme Gargettus ex-consul, stands 
below hers, like hers in the nominative. Additions to the origi- 
nal inscription were made in smaller letters, namely a state- 
ment right under her *andronymic,"' [@] ovveBiw é&t[eat - - ], 
and after the second name (L. Aemilius Juncus of Gargettus 
ex-consul) the word av@izatoc, which shows that L. Aemilius 
Juncus eventually became proconsul, presumably of Asia. The 
"andronymic" was accompanied by a title to distinguish this 
Aemilius Juncus from a homonym. When the inscription was 
first engraved, Varia Archelais' husband was the only consular 


20 The comparison with the vocabulary of Theophrastus has value, but the 
idea of the identity of Junzus and Ariston runs through the whole study and 
distorts the perspective. 

21 Platonist according to Ueberweg-Praechter, Grundriss? (Berlin 1926) 
552. H. Herter on p. 16 of his edition of Cicero's Cato maior (Heidelberger 
Texte, Lateinische Reihe 19 [1949]) mentions ‘‘umfangliche Fragmente 
peripatetischen Gepráges, die unter dem Namen eines gewissen Iuncus 
überliefert sind.” 
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in the family, and so the second name, as the Roberts?? argued 
for another reason, was that of her husband. 

The significance of these inscriptions for our study is first 
that they give us a known person, L. Aemilius Juncus cos. 127, 
as son-in-law of the Successor. Secondly, if the School had 
been that of the Stoics or Epicureans, it would probably have 
been necessary to distinguish it. Varius Caelianus like Flavius 
Menander, whom he probably followed, is not differentiated.?? 
"Successor" by itself suggests the head of the School which 
went back to Plato, but the Peripatetics, I think, were in- 
cluded, since no inscription of Roman Athens distinguishes the 
Peripatetic School from the Academy as the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans are distinguished. Faltin (p. 51) noted that the author 
Juncus spoke not only like a Greek, but like an Athenian, and 
now a Juncus of the right period has come to light in a 
philosophical environment at Athens. Varia Archelais, who is 
the key figure, had not only a husband named Aemilius Juncus 
but a son named Aemilius Juncus and a son-in-law named 
[Fl?]avius Juncus. 

In 1026, 17-19 of one Stobaeus extract from Juncus the 
philosopher the reference to the law of ‘‘Solon’’ that a man had 
to be twenty-five years old in order to serve in the Council, an 
item of information which probably reflects the revision of the 
laws of Draco and Solon by the chosen nomothetés (the em- 
peror Hadrian), suggests that Juncus the author was present in 
Athens during or after the Hadrianic recodification of the 


22 See note | above. Their reason was that both names were in the nomina- 
tive. This very fact might suggest son rather than husband because normally 
the wife does not precede the husband, but if the inscription came from an area 
belonging to Varius Caelianus, Varia Archelais might take precedence over her 
husband. The testament of Theophrastus called for burials in the School's 
garden (which belonged to him as diadochos). 

?3 J, P. Lynch, Aristotle' s School 190, n. 28 says: "That Flavius Menandros, 
like other members of his family, was a Stoic and therefore diadochos of the 
Stoa is plausibly suggested by Parsons on p. 270." The reason Parsons iden- 
tified the School with the Stoa was that Menander's son bore the name Pan- 
taenus and seventy-five years later an Athenian Stoic, who, as far as period is 
concerned, could have been a great-grandson of Menander, bore the name 
Pantaenus. The suggestion, based on a remarkably slight chance, has no evi- 
dential value. 
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Athenian law code and the reestablishment of the Cleisthenean 
Council of the Five Hundred (A.D. 126/7). 

A similarity of format between Cicero's Cato maior de 
senectute and the Hegi yrjooc of Juncus is that both start with 
an introduction including one or more speeches and questions 
by young men while the bulk of the essay is a long speech by 
the old man himself. However, there is also a striking differ- 
ence, for the old and young men of Cicero's essay are famous 
historical figures who address each other by name and refer 
frequently to well known historical events of the time as well 
as to literature in keeping with the essay's dramatic date. 

No persons are addressed by name in the four sizable extant 
fragments of Juncus, On Old Age. The introductory speech of 
a young man in the Stobaeus extract 1049-1052 Hense begins 
as if the old man, whose opinion on old age he demands, could 
be a complete stranger. The reply (1060 Hense) begins o? óé 
without ceremony. 

We assume then for Juncus On Old Age a contemporary or 
timeless setting, a dialogue between one rather brutal young 
man and one superior old man who has studied philosophy and 
learned to express himself with elegance and irony. The old 
man has not taught philosophy. Neither the old man nor the 
teacher whom Fr. Wilhelm (op. cit. 6) calls ‘‘eine reine Fik- 
tion," is identified bv the author, but the author himself be- 
longs to a prominent family of which the patriarch was Varius 
Caelianus, Successor (of Plato) at Athens in the Trajanic or 
Hadrianic Period. 

As literary creations the old man and his old teacher proba- 
bly owe not much but something to the family, the distin- 
guished family into which [F1?]avius Juncus, if he is the author, 
has married. The professional philosopher who taught the old 
man may tentatively be identified with Varius Caelianus the 
Successor, and the old man himself tentatively with Aemilius 
Juncus cos. 127, the Successor's son-in-law. These tentative 
identifications of figures suggested by literature but owing 
something to the author's own acquaintance would have the 
same plausibility whether the author was [Fl?]avius Juncus 
husband of the Successor’s granddaughter or Aemilius Jun- 
cus grandson of the Successor or even Aemilius Juncus cos. 
127. 
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These facts and possibilities give a special interest to the 
extract made from Juncus On Old Age by Stobaeus 1060-1065 
Hense, in which the old man speaks of his teacher. Though the 
essay did not aim at a realistic picture and had other claims, the 
extract does bring us closer to the atmosphere of that Athens 
which as the intellectual capital of the Roman Empire in the 
East once again attracted outsiders. 


Translation of the Juncus Fragment in Stobaeus 1060-1065 


You now, hear a word that is not mine nor a rather recent 
one discovered yesterday or the day before and just now be- 
come famous, but a long admired ancient saying of wise men. 
It teaches us that almost all human affairs would be found to 
have no sure end toward the good or the worse; since handling 
naturally changes them, so that they are at one time fine and 
good as they receive a good promoter and leader but again at 
other times the same affairs have the opposite power, when 
they have been taken over by a bad man. I shall omit all the 
rest to the effect that both wealth and reputation, and perform- 
ance as general and statesman, and physical strength and 
beauty, and power of words, and all such things, end in the 
beautiful or the worthless, accordingly as they are well or 
badly put into action. I shall try to betake myself to the very 
subject in hand by a short and direct route. 

Young man, youth and old age, both of them, are good, 
worthwhile and desirable, but both would be revealed as hard, 
disgraceful and unpleasant by those who use them improperly. 
Let us at once fashion in our talk a young man both ignorant 
and insolent, both robust and rich, ready to commit injustice. 
And with him let there be according to the same pattern an 
habitually wicked old man, shameless and expecting to be not 
at all inferior to the young man in his faults. What then? Would 
(one) blame youth for this or hold old age responsible? Will it 
not seem right that this particular young man and this particu- 
lar old man be accountable, if they should do wrong? 

And as on a stage or in some market, where puppet- 
showmen display their puppets, let another pattern come for- 
ward fashioned like the aforesaid in the age which each figure 
has, but in customs and morals and actions the opposite of the 
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aforesaid. Let the young man be good and most eager to do 
good, but let the old man be virtuous and able to accomplish as 
many gains as are said to and do exist among men. In both 
these cases, then, which are admirable, shall we attribute the 
causes of the virtue of these two men to old age and to youth? 
Shall we not believe that each has the virtues he has because of 
himself personally? 

And suffer me to report what I once heard from a 
philosopher who taught us these very things. Concerning soul 
and body of man he used to say that the divine and great 
dispositions and those which some spirit or god or fortune have 
established, these control us even against our will, but the 
other inclinations, like faults which are common or usual in 
some, the times bring as willing visitors to willing hosts. 

I shall explain still more clearly what he said. It is this way 
with the soul. The uncontaminated and pure part which is and 
seems to be divine, this, he said, is sent out with us when we 
are born, with nothing sharing in it of the desires which disturb 
and destroy the judgement therein. Then, as the body is reared 
and increases, certain inclinations toward pleasure and injus- 
tice, at war with the divine, join it. Beneath the standard of 
youth, which allies itself to them and helps them, they march 
and seem to hide. Some of them all but drive the young man 
with whips and goads, like the Eumenides of tragedies on the 
stage, to certain loves which have not been considered lawful 
and are not dear to the gods; others both excite and arouse him 
to madness and a certain illogical passion, bidding him to do all 
the dreadful things, which they embellish, I think, and obscure 
with other names. If one is in love with daughter or mother, 
they adduce the love (among the Persians) in defense; if 
with someone outside the family, but nevertheless not permis- 
sible, they exalt the customs of the Boeotians or those of the 
Ionians, saying that the man is dazzled with beauty and de- 
light, and quoting ‘‘all things are seemly for a young man." 
Others, who were instilling boldness and irrationality, rep- 
resented these qualities as manliness. The desires which make 
men wine-loving, food-craving and again money-loving were 
somehow suddenly classed as moderate. 

And you who are present, look ye and note that these in- 
 numerable sirens, who, like a lion, carry off the greatest 
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number, do not have the boldness to approach an old man. But 
as his body declines and withers, the causes of his wrongful 
actions gradually withdraw, and his soul, as it becomes inde- 
pendent, now studies the way to avoid the ills and vices of 
humanity and to consort with moderation. 

He used to produce testimonials and guarantees of what has 
been said, by accepting and expounding both (recent) and 
ancient deeds, through which he taught convincingly that while 
every young creature is skittish, naturally without self-control 
and easily upset, the older one who has been trained to be just 
and uninfected, providing no cause for grief, is like a god. He 
would remind us, turning to Hellenic history, of the Pylian 
Nestor, whom Agamemnon, commander in the war, preferred 
for his judgement and age to all the heroes, going not only in 
daytime but even at night to his ship whenever he needed 
advice, wishing to be with him during the dangers while Achil- 
les was in wrath. Not the young and unwounded Ajax nor 
Diomedes, the most famous for the divine fire which burned 
upon his weapons, nor even Menelaus his brother seemed to 
him to know all the remedies in the quandaries of war, as did 
that old man who had outlived the number of generations that 
have been assigned to human life. 

This too he used to say. The well known Themistocles of 
Athens, when he was young his father disowned him on ac- 
count of the faults he had in his youth; but when he was near to 
old age the Athenians chose him commander in the Persian 
War, and as he gave them advice and interpreted most clearly 
the oracles of Apollo, they followed him, and leaving the city 
empty, they embarked on the ships under the leadership of 
Themistocles, and through this they were saved. 

What need is there for me to mention the youth of Alcibiades 
and the seniority of Nicias? Of these the one kept leading them 
to Sicily, where they met with disasters; the other kept advis- 
ing them to restrain themselves. If I wished to expatiate on 
these and similar cases, all time would surely run out. 


The Apokéryxis of Themistocles 


References to the apokéryxis of Themistocles are collected ec 
by A. Albertoni, L'apokeryxis: Contributo alla storia della.» y ja 
j^ ads 
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famiglia (Bologna 1923) 28-29, except that the reference in 
Juncus, On Old Age (1064 Hense) escaped him. Presumably 
(non vidi) it escaped also A. H. G. P. van den Es, De iure 
familiarum apud Athenienses libri tres (Levden 1864). 

The story that Themistocles had been disowned by his father 
first appears in Nepos, Themistocles 1: huius vitia ineuntis 
adulescentiae magnis sunt emendata virtutibus ... qui cum 
minus esset probatus parentibus, quod et liberius vivebat et 
rem familiarem neglegebat, a patre exheredatus est. It appears 
also in Valerius Maximus, Exempla 6.9 ext. 2: Piget Themistoc- 
lis adolescentiam adtingere, sive patrem aspiciam ab- 
dicationis iniungentem notam, sive matrem suspendio finire 
vitam propter fili turpitudinem coactam. But this story, found 
in Roman authors, to whom Caelianus and Aemilius Juncus 
had some relation, being both of them possibly Easterners of 
Italian descent and even education, was not accepted by 
Plutarch, who attributed the poor social standing of Themisto- 
cles to a foreign mother: he was vóĝoç éx untodc. Plutarch, 
Themistocles 2.6 specifically denied as false the alleged 
apokéryxis and the mother's alleged suicide. 

The question arises whether Juncus knew that Plutarch re- 
jected the story. He cught to have known. Perhaps that is why 
he wrote (zoóoga)rá te Égya zagaAaupávov xal nakad 
éEnyotuevos (1063.17-18 Hense), because Caelianus did ac- 
cept the story. 

In the Severan period Aelian, VH 2.12 continued and em- 
broidered the version that Themistocles had been disowned by 
his father for licentious behavior. This is not so surprising in an 
Italian, but even a distinguished Greek Peripatetic who after 
A.D. 198 taught at Athens, namely Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
mentions it in his commentary?* to Aristotle, Top. 2.96. Alex- 
ander discusses whether all those disowned were paho: and 
adds: OeuioroxAÉa yovv àzoxjovxtóv qaot yevéo0at : Ov UNV 
qaAoc Hv (copied in the Suda, s.v. áztoxrjgvxtov). The story 
had the authority of tradition among Peripatetics at Athens. 


The Origin of Varius Caelianus 
From a sepulchral monument near Rome, as was shown in 


24 Comment. in Aristot. graeca, vol. 2, part 2 (Berlin 1891) 179. 23-27. 
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Hesperia 36 (1967) 49, we know that Aemilius Juncus had a 
partner named Varius Karus, who may surely be identified as a 
close relative of Varia Archelais, wife of Aemilius Juncus cos. 
127. If they are brother and sister—for she cannot be his 
daughter—the Varii had a period in Rome, in the vicinity of 
which both the Aemilii and Varii clearly owned property. 

In the essay of Juncus On Old Age the main speaker express- 
es himself like a Peripatetic, a Platonizing Peripatetic, and we 
assume that his teacher too had been a Platonizing Peripatetic. 
We have set up a working hypothesis identifying the main 
speaker with Aemilius Juncus cos. 127, and his teacher, who 
belonged to an earlier generation, was, we think, Varius 
Caelianus, his father-in-Jaw. That would date the floruit of 
Caelianus approximately in the Trajanic period. We should 
expect to find Caelianus, if at all, in a philosophical environ- 
ment, more precisely in a Peripatetic tradition, and we should 
look for him at Rome. 

Now the Suda (ed. Adler) A 1128 has an article on Alexan- 
der of Aegae, a Peripatetic philosopher, who along with the 
philosopher Chaeremon?? taught the emperor Nero. The arti- 
cle says that Alexander had a son, vidv dé oye KauAwov (sic) 
óvoua, who ‘‘used to call Nero clay mixed with blood.’’ Since 
there is no name KaiAivoc, the son's name was surely 
Kou (a )vóc (as in PIR? C 120) rather than Kaíhı{v}oç (as in 
PIR? A 501). 

The question now arises whether the anti-Neronian 
Caelianus, son of the Peripatetic Alexander of Aegae, may be 
identified with the Trajanic(?) diadochos at Athens who taught 
the Platonizing Peripatetic, the old man of the essay On Old 
Age. Against this identification one might argue that Alexander 
of Aegae is not called Varius Alexander as if he had Roman 
citizenship by inheritance but is identified by an ethnic. This | 
objection is not cogent, because Alexander of Aegae may have 
been traditionally so identified in Greek educational circles; 
again he may have acquired fame before obtaining citizenship 
or his son may have been the first with Roman citizenship. A 
more serious objection might be the inferred age of the son. If 
the son of Alexander of Aegae were the same age as Nero the 


25 H.-R. Schwyzer, ''Chairemon,"' Klassisch-philologische Studien, Heft 4 
(1932). 
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pupil of Alexander, he would have been fifty-nine or sixty 
years old on the accession of Trajan, and ninety years old 
when Aemilius Juncus became consul suffectus. On the other 
hand, he may well have been considerably younger than Nero, 
and secondly he may have died before the consulship of 
Aemilius Juncus, who became consul late in life.2 And his 
Successorship may conceivably have antedated the accession 
of Trajan. Hence it is quite possible that the ancestry of Varius 
Caelianus went back to Aegae (modern Edessa) in Macedonia 
but that he himself knew Rome.* 


James H. OLIVER 


BaLTIMoreE, MD. 


28 In his forties: cf. John Morris, "Leges annales under the Principate,” 
Listy filologiské 87 (1964) 316-37. 

* Without most of the translation and without the notes the paper was read 
at the University of Maryland on Nov. 8, 1976 at the first session of the 
Washington Classical Forum. SUMMARY: The author studied the diadoché 
against the background of an imperial concern for safeguarding public proper- 
ty, sacred property and the property of institutions of higher education in the 
cities. At Athens this is marked by the creation of the epimeléteia of the city in 
the Julio-Claudian period, the new diadoché in the Flavian period, and perhaps 
the directorship of the Mouseion under Marcus Aurelius. The author argues 
that there were three diadockoi, one main diadochos representing the interests 
and property of Platonists, Aristotelians and eclectics, then two diadochoi for 
, the two sects which held aloof, the Stoics and the Epicureans. New lines of 
inquiry about Varius Caelianus and his relatives are opened. 
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Lurz H. Lenz. Der homerische Aphroditehymnus und die Aristie des 
Aineias in der Ilias. Bonn, Habelt, 1975. Pp. 313. 


In this expansion of his Frankfurt dissertation Lenz grapples with a 
part of the Homeric Question which has been largely confined to 
Germany: the use of a close association of Aineias' aristeia in Iliad 20 
with the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite in arguments about the unity of 
the Iliad. Analysts like Wilamowitz and Heitsch have argued that 
shared elements (such as the prophecy of future rule by Aineias' 
descendants) prove Aineias' aristeia a later addition to the Iliad; Uni- 
tarians like Jacoby and Reinhardt have found the same similarities to 
suggest rather an association of the Hymn-poet with the Jliad-poet. 

Lenz rightly complains that the two narratives have been rather un- 
critically paired because of their shared elements—mostly connected 
with Aineias' family—when they are really poems of quite different 
types: the one secular and heroic, the other hymnic and celebratory. 
The bulk of Lenz' discussion is taken up by his argument that all the 
contents of each are well explained as fulfilling the needs of the genre 
to which each belongs; they need not have been composed by the 
same poet, at the same time, or for the same reason. For the Hymn he 
argues his case at great length (too great, in fact), showing how it 
follows the rules for Hymns outlined by Wünsch and by his own 
teacher Harald Patzer and comparing its narrative elements with their 
analogues in the other major Hymns. Since the Hymn to Aphrodite is 
such a skillful and Homeric narrative, it is good for us to be shown 
how hymnic its material is; Lenz does not finally convince me, 
though, that the poem really contains all the **hymnische Werkstücke” 
he says it does. For example, Aphrodite's anticipation of shame 
among the gods seems itself a bit embarrassed to be made a replace- 
ment for the scene-on-Olympos of other Hymns. More convincing is 
Lenz' argument that the actions of Zeus in the longer Hymns are 
additions to myths in which he had at first played no part. The mediat- 
ing, timé-assigning Zeus of the Hymns and of Hesiod was, he argues, 
the creation of poets who needed to adjust the less defined (and par- 
ticularly less limited) claims of the gods of local cult to the hierarchical 
Olympos of the epic (an epic recited at festival contests and intro- 
duced by the Hymns). He argues in equal detail for the genre- 
determined character of Aineias' aristeia in Iliad 20, and here his 
discussion has the nice result—in addition to showing that any 
similarities to the Hymn are not the sort on which anyone ought to p= 
build theories of composition—of demonstrating how the Aineias- . : 
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episode is bound in to the surrounding narrative of the Iliad and 
serves the ends of the larger aristeia of Achilles. Lenz thus joins 
forces with Erbse in combating Heitsch's (and now Dihle's) Analyti- 
cal treatment of the Aineias-episode as a post-Homeric addition. Its 
linguistic/formulaic individuality he sees as proving at most that 
Aineias as a character was not original to the Achilles-story, or even 
to the Troy-story; but he believes Aineias is so firmly anchored in the 
Iliad that his role cannot post-date the monumental composition by 
‘Homer.’ 

Lenz’ reasoning is close and almost always persuasive, and his 
scholarship is impressive; he meets Heitsch on Heitsch's own ground. 
On the other hand the book is too long, too repetitive, and has far too 
many merely base-touching footnotes. It contains much valuable 
commentary on Iliad 20. 75-352 and on the Homeric Hymn to Aphro- 
dite, and quite a lot on the Hymn to Demeter as well (independent of 
Richardson's recent commentary); it also offers valuable special dis- 
cussions on the longer vs. shorter Hymns and on the relations of the 
Aphrodite-Hymn and of Ziad 20 to the Epic Cycle. The book seems to 
me to establish its major theses beyond doubt: that the contents and 
structure of the Hymn, including its ‘genealogical interest’ in Anchises’ 
family, are justified by their use in the poem itself, and that Aineias’ 
role in the Iliad cannot be condemned as late or 'funktionslos'. Indeed I 
wish he had gone further by abandoning altogether one old encum- 
brance which he shows over and over again to be unnecessary for our 
understanding of Greek epic: the belief that historical ' Aineiadai' in the 
Troad inspired the special treatment of Aineias and the special interest 
in his survival shown by the Iliad and the Hymn. Lenz repeatedly 
accepts the basic contention that there were such persons and that their 
existence, if not also their patronage, needs to be kept in mind as an 
influence. His analysis shows how unnecessary that belief is for under- 
standing the poems; the non-poetic evidence for Aineiadai does not 
require us to believe in them either (as I hope to argue fully elsewhere), 
and they haunt his book so often and so ineffectively that I am surprised 
he did not lose patience with them. Another criticism is that, while he 
takes note of work on Homer as an oral poet (a welcome sign in a 
continental scholar) and even uses the 'Parry-Schule' against Heitsch 
in defending the integrity of Iliad 20. 75-352, Lenz does not allow for the 
possibility that the Hymn to Aphrodite was not imitating the Iliad, even 
though it contains elements which closely resemble or even duplicate 
elements in that poem. Indeed he assumes that the /liad was the 
Hymn's model in all such cases. 


PETER SMITH - 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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Giovanni Rzare. Aristotele Trattato sul Cosmo per Alessandro: 
traduzione con testo greco a fronte, introduzione commento e 
indici. Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 1974. Pp. xv + 358. (Centro di 
studi filosofici di Gallarate. Collana di Filosofi Antichi, 5) 


The zrepi kóg pov is a small treatise in the Corpus Aristotelicum little 
known because it has long been condemned as spurious, yet it is a mas- 
terpiece in which science, theologizing philosophy, and rhetoric blend 
together in praise of God. Apart from Proclus (n Plat. Tim., 322e, p. 
272, 21 Diehl) we have no statement from antiquity raising doubts about 
the authenticity of the p.k. The humanists of the 15th century, how- 
ever, entertained such doubts, which gradually multiplied until, in the 
18th century, the communis opinio held the work spurious, and in the 
20th century, with the exception of P. Gohlke ''Aristoteles an Alexan- 
der über das Weltall," NJbb 12 (1936) 323-35, the only proponent of 
the authenticity of the p.k. is Reale (one might also include J. Zürcher, 
Aristoteles Werk und Geist, [Pederborn 1952] 192-99, except that he 
believes that the p.k. we possess is heavily reworked by Theophras- 
tus). Until about the middle of the 18th century the scholars who 
considered the p.k. spurious were actively engaged in establishing 
its author by name (see Reale, 6-14). By the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury it had become clear that the attempt was futile, and E. Zeller 
(Die Philosophie der Griechen, YII, 1, p. 659), a little later, 
marked a new direction in the research: ‘‘ ... die Frage wird für 
uns überhaupt nicht die sein kónnen, von wem es verfasst ist, sondern 
nur die, welcher Zeit und welcher Schule sein Verfasser angehórt 
hat." But in this direction too research led to widely different views 
(see Reale 15-23). As for the proposed date of the composition, it 
varied from the 3rd century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D. and even 
later. And of course a wide range of explanations was offered as to 
the identity of the Alexander to whom the p.k. was dedicated. 

Giovanni Reale is professore titolare della cattedra di Storia della 

filosofia antica in the Università Cattolica di Milano and one of 
Europe's foremost scholars in the History of Ancient Philosophy. The 
content and format of his book is briefly as follows: in a foreword (ix- 
xv) Reale informs us that his main thrust is to establish the p.k. as an 
exoteric work by A., a handbook of philosophy for Alexander at the 
time A. was his tutor in Macedonia—Reale raises the time of the com- 
position to c. 341 B.C. Four chapters follow: the first (3-34) neatly 
summarizes the history of the long controversy on the genuineness of 
the p.k. ; the second (35-50) deals acutely and sensitively with the struc- 
ture and content of the p.k. ; the third (51-97) is an attempt to coordinate 
the philosophical and theological doctrines of the p.k. with the frag- 
ments of A.'s exoteric works; the fourth (99-127) aims at coordinating 
the scientific doctrines of the p.k. (astronomy, physics, geography, 
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meteorology) with those of the texts of A. Then follows the Greek text of 
the p.k. with its Italian translation (130-89). The Greek text is basically 
that of W. L. Lorimer (Aristotelis qui fertur libellus De Mundo ..., 
(Paris, **Les Belles Lettres”, 1933]) but without cpp. crit.—Reale in- 
cluded the Greek text merely as an aid to the clarity of his discus- 
sion. His translation is on the whole accurate and graceful. Next 
comes a detailed commentary on the text (193-277) oriented toward 
establishing that the content of the p.k. is proto-Academic and proto- 
Aristotelian, the work of the earlier A. Then we are given an ex- 
tensive bibliography (281-313) followed by a complete Index Verborum 
(320-50). I find it a handicap that the book has no general index. 
Has Reale succeeded in proving the genuineness of the p.&.? In the 
opinion of this reviewer he has not. As early as 1531 Erasmus wrote: 
"Liber de mundo ad Alexandrum diserti hominis est, sed multum dis- 
crepans a phrasi aristotelica.” Reale attempts to overcome the diffi- 
culty by citing statements by ancient authors which speak ofthe rhetor- 
ical excellence of A. exotericus (26-27), statements which in their 
vague generalities can accommodate any florid stvle. A.’s Fragmenta 
contain quite a bit of A. exotericus, and, in addition, A. esotericus 
does not consist only oflecture notes, for we occasionally find eloquent 
passages, so eloquent in fact that W. Jaeger (Aristotle?, Fundamentals 
..., translated by R. Robinson, [Oxford U.P., Oxford Paperbacks, 
1962, repr. 1967] 304) thought some of them to be incorporated from 
A. exotericus (e.g. the first chapter of book 2 of the De Caelo, 
of about 430 words). It is reasonable to assume, after all, that A. 
(esotericus) was not transformed beyond recognition in his exoteric 
works, but that we could still recognize in his style the intellectual 
unity called A. And yet this intellectual unity is hardly present in 
the p.k. Here the author shows great interest in adjectives, poetic 
words, and far-fetched expressions, presents a remarkable tension in 
the ordo verborum by constantly breaking the natural sequence of 
words, treats hiatus capriciously, relies heavily on amplification, and 
introduces elaborate exempla and extravagant panegyric crescendos 
(chapters 6 and 7 remind one of the concert-orators of the second 
sophistic). I have to agree with the statement of J. Kappius 
(Aristotelis De Mundo ..., [Altenburgi 1792] 348) that the dictio 
of the p.k. is magis ... oratori quam philosopho adcommodata, 
astatement with which the communis opinio concurs. Reale must show 
that the dictio florida and its oógua in the p.k. can be reason- 
ably traced to the hand of the Stagirite. He has done practically 
nothing in this direction. Nor has he acknowledged the possibility that 
the text of the p.k. may have contributed very significantly to the 
praises ancient authors bestow on the style of A. exotericus. We shall 
return to the style after some probing of Reale's dating of the p.k., 
which, as already stated, he places c. 341 B.C. In the p.k. (whoever its 
author) Alexander (whoever he was) is referred to as fyguóvov 
aoiorw (391b 6). According to Reale (p. 201, note 26) ýyeuóv here 
means ''prince"; A. could not call him Baotséwy deiotw because 
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Alexander would not be king until 336 B.C. And with this explication 
the p.k. becomes a school-book dedicated to the teenage prince Alex- 
ander. But Reale has not paid enough attention to three facts and their 
coordination: (a) that the author also calls God 59yeuóv (339a 30-31) 6 
aávrov hyeudy te xal yevétwe); (b) that the terms in which 
' philosophy is praised (391a Iff.) elevate the topic ‘‘de mundo" to 
philosophy's work par excellence; (c) that at the close of the chapter 
(391b 5-8) philosophy and the ‘‘best #yeudvwy (-Alexander)" are 
treated side by side (Alexander must show an interest in the knowledge 
TÓv u£yíotov and philosophy must contrive works of this kind so as to 
offer them to Alexander and other &oicroi [see 391b 8 tods 
ágíatovc])—all this indicates that with '*?yguóvov ágíoto"" the writer 
refers not to a young prince (as opposed to a ‘“‘king’’) to whom he 
dedicates a school-book, but rather to the ‘‘best of leaders" to whom 
he dedicates the best that philosophy can produce. Thus the first 
chapter of the p.k. accommodates neither Alexander of 341 B.C. nor 
the notion that the treatise is a school-book. If the p.k. is A. and 
Alexander is the son of Philip, then Reale must consider the dedica- 
tion (and therefore the rest of the p.k. as well) addressed to king 
Alexander, and this will take us down to at least the year 336 when 
Alexander became king (A. could hardly call Alexander 
2yeuóvov dgíoto when Phillip II was alive). And of course overall 
probability will place the p.k., now dedicated to King Alexander, later 
than 336 B.C. As a matter of fact, if the mention of Taprobane as an 
island in 393b 14 of the p.k. belongs to the author of the p.k. then the 
terminus post quem for the composition of this work should probably 
descend to 324 B.C.—it should not antedate Alexander's expedition to 
India (cf. Pliny HN 6.24). And of course with the conclusion that the 
p.k. is not a school-book (still argumenti gratia assuming with Reale 
that the author is A.) the troublesome observation surfaces that the 
author of the p.k. does not show the argumentative disposition of A. 
(his usual refutations and proofs) but simply dogmatizes. Reale cannot 
now explain the absence of such a disposition on the assumption that 
A. was composing a school-book for a fifteen-year-old pupil. 
Overemphasizing the importance of the fact that tradition considers 
the p.k. genuine, Reale allows himself to manipulate difficulties which 
stand in his way rather than to acknowledge them. Has not tradition 
been proven wrong in all the works which are spurious and yet ap- 
pended to the Corpus Aristotelicum as genuine? And to estimate how 
specious is reliance on tradition in support of the authenticity of the 
p.k., one may consider how many would have found it reasonable to 
argue that the p.k. is by A. if the names of A. and Alexander were 
missing from the text, if the p.k. were physically detached from the 
Corpus Aristotelicum—my strong suspicion is none, not even Profes- 
sor Reale himself. But let me give a further example of such manipula- 
tion. Meteorological fragments of Theophrastus in Arabic and Syrian 
translations (see Reale p. 113, note 95, and passim 108-17 and 223-35) 
point to a relation between the p.k. and Theophrastus. Independent 
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support for this relation comes also from Apuleius, the translator/ 
paraphraser of the p.k., who writes [De Mundo 239]: Quare nos Aris- 
totelen prudentissimum et doctissimum philosophum et Theophrastum 
auctorem secuti . . . The liberties which Apuleius permits himself as 
paraphraser of the p.k. are such that they cannot possibly be inter- 
preted as influenced by Theophrastus. Thus we cannot suppose that 
the mention of Theophrastus by Apuleius refers to the differences be- 
tween his De Mundo and the p.k. ; it must refer to where the De Mundo 
equals the p.k., and so Theophrastus must be a source as much for the 
p.k. as for the De Mundo. That A. is mentioned before Theophrastus 
need not mean that the De Mundo is predominantly A.; the sequence 
of names may be simply due to chronological considerations, or al- 
phabetical arrangement, or an order in which the more prestigious au- 
thor precedes. Now, Reale arbitrarily reduces Theophrastus in the p.K. 
to the minimum, i.e. only to passages that he cannot possibly derive 
from A., and his sole concern is whether A. himself entered those 
Theophrastean elements in the text, or whether Theophrastus did 
(115-16). But since Theophrastus was the student and successor of A., 
one may reasonably expect that a considerable amount of Theophras- 
tus' meteorological theorv was in agreement with A.'s Meteorology. 
How then can Reale possibly argue that a large amount of the 
meteorology of the p.k., which he attributes to A., does not in reality 
derive from Theophrastus' meteorology? And notice that Apuleius 
does not limit the Theophrastean material in the De Mundo to 
meteorology. Could we then reasonably think that the p.k. contains 
material from other works of Theophrastus as well, all the more so 
since Cicero (De Fin. 1.6) tells us that Theophrastus tractat locos ab 
Aristotele ante tractatos? And in view of all this why should Reale 
exclude the possibility that the p.k. was written by an author who used 
A. and Theophrastus? But enough, for I may thus mislead my reader 
about the overall value of Reale's book. 

In summary: Although I must express strong reservations regarding 
Reale's conclusions on the authorship and time of the composition of 
the p.k., I must also stress that the book is the product of vast learning, 
great diligence, and, to an appreciable extent, good judgment. In his 
attempt to establish the p.k. as genuine A., Reale has indirectly suc- 
ceeded in raising V. Rose's hypothesis (De Aristotelis librorum ordine 
et auctoritate commentatio, [Berolini 1854] 36-90ff.), that the p.k. was 
composed in the 3rd century B.C., from the status of almost an eccen- 
tricity to that of an attractive hypothesis. 


GEORGE L. KONIARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS (BosroN) 
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Ove Srnip. Uber Sprache und Stil des Periegeten Pausanias. Uppsala 
and Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksell International, 1976. Pp. 116. 
(Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis. Studia Graeca Upsaliensia, 9) 


Strid presents a series of intelligently didactic and well illustrated 
chapters loosely grouped under the headings I. Satzbildung II. 
Wortstellung III. Rhetorische Figuren IV. Vermischtes. These give 
fair coverage to many of the most striking aspects of Pausanias' style 
and prove that Uppsala has produced another competent 
philologian—never a mean achievement. But Strid understands so 
well how to keep himself unexceptionable by avoiding problems that 
his dissertation is a disappointment. About what is probably the most 
interesting construction in P., Strid 99 n. 2 remarks, ‘‘Sehr häufig 
begegnet der Optativ in Nebensátzen, wo er nicht durch ein Neben- 
tempus des Hauptsatzes begründet ist; dies ist vor allem der Fall in 
Aussagesátzen nach óc, ich habe 129 Fälle gezählt, gegenüber 8 nach 
6tt.”’ That is all. Why doesn't he point out that in many cases such as 
1.29.5; 5.7.2; 6.8.3; 8.1.4; 2.2; 24.5; 9.17.7; 26.3; 29.9; 10.14.5, these 
passages have the same ironic force found in P.'s model Herodotus 
(TAPA 105 [1975] 29-34), so that each offers a precious insight into the 
author's thinking? See 2.17.3 ávógiávreg ... rjoóov GAdwyv te xai 
"Ogéotov- tov yàg éníyoauua £yovra, óc ein Baotheds AŬyovotos, 
‘Ooéotnyv elvat Aéyovaw. This is the language of a dedicated epig- 
rapher whom a gross aspect of the Romanization process has betrayed 
into revealing a tiny crack in the facade of his ‘‘good Imperial’ pro- 
priety. The other passages cited are each in their own way as revealing. 
But when towards the end of 5 and at the beginning of 6 P. seeks to 
vary the repetitive description of victors’ dedications at Olympia, he 
uses the construction quite conventionally. Thus Strid, if he took up 
this material, would be forced to give interpretations of individual 
passages. 

A semantically related construction is the use of oblique infinitives 
in hard constructions, e.g. in subordinates as at 1.17.3; 10.4.6; 7.3. 
Here the effect is also much the same as in Herodotus (TAPA 104 
[1974] 23-76). If P. does not often resort to the use in subordinates, I 
suspect that it is because he frequently prefers a similar effect gained 
by putting the oblique infinitive into a hard hyperbaton with the as- 
sociated verb of speaking: 9.10.1 Agyovow - óro miota-... 
ávógag ó& and tv óÓóvrov aveivar THY yiv. But if Strid went into 
' this he would also have to take up the use of oblique infinitives as 
substitutes for finite forms where 0.0. is only implied (TAPA 104 
[1974] 65ff.), and that would mean that he would have to attack the 
needlessly supplied verbs of speaking at 2.22.4; 5.24.8; 9.17.7; 39.3; 
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10.2.6. Strid, however, will have next to nothing to do with textual 
matters. 

Yet it is incumbent on any serious student of P.'s language to attend 
to his mistreated text. I count 15 places where &v has been wrongly 
added by editors, and at least 6 places where aorist infinitives have 
been altered with little or no manuscript authority because of fancied 
anachronisms. The places where év is added to a dative that could 
well serve as a local expression without it, and where ç is added to an 
adverbial accusative that doesn't need it are almost beyond counting. 
Perilous as purely conjectural copulas always are, one finds repeated 
additions of goté, 7v, joay, Óvra, elvan &qávy. This is a text where 
words like &v@gwzo1 and yvvfj have been added so that third person 
verbs will have expressed subjects, and, even less idiomatically, 
forms of y# and óóóg are inserted as glosses on feminine articles. Strid 
scarcely mentions any of the many problems which bear directly on 
the constructions he treats. 

We must be grateful to Strid and to his mentor Jonas Palme for what 
they have done. But much of Pausanias is still not understood in any 
idiomatic way, and it will not be better understood until there is a 
change in the present state of ham-handed emendation. 


Guy L. Cooper, III 
THe UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
AT ASHEVILLE 


R. H. Martin, ed. Terence’s Adelphoe. Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. Pp. viii + 259. £9.50. (Cambridge Greek and 
Latin Classics) 


In this volume Mr. Martin has, on the whole, succeeded admirably in 
fulfilling the aims of the series to ‘‘say more about the works as litera- 
ture and concentrate less exclusively on textual and syntactic matters" 
and to provide ‘‘sound, well-edited texts for school and university 
use." The Menandrean corpus has been drawn upon to good advantage 
and he has used with discrimination the recent secondary literature, 
which includes items as diverse as Rieth's Die Kunst Menanders in den 
'Adelphen' des Terenz and Luck's study of the interjections in Plautus 
and Terence. 

The introduction has four sections, (1) Roman comedy and Ter- 
ence's contribution to the genre; (2) the play itself, the problems in its 
interpretation and the relationship to the Menandrean original; (3) the 
metre and (4) the history of the text. In (1) Martin has managed to cover 
the early history of the genre, the aims of Plautus and Caecilius, the 
changing tastes in Roman society, the chronology of Terence's plays, 
and the dispute with Luscius Lanuvinus as well as to illuminate Ter- 
ence's "künstlerische Eigenart.” Martin's own explanation of the end- 
ing of the play is that Demea's change of heart announced in 877ff. is 
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genuine but that what happens after this decision shows him that the 
true mean lies between his former actions and his new course of action. 

The text is superior to that in the current O.C.T. At many points 
Martin has made a better choice from the MSS. Naturally, not all will 
agree with some of the readings. I prefer clamans (60) and quidem (554) 
and am unimpressed by the argument to give quid nunc quod restat to 
Demea and not to Micio at 947. There are no striking innovations in the 
text. The most radical departure from the paradosis is at 955-56, where 
Umpfenbach is followed. This change makes better sense than what the 
MSS offer but a simpler solution is possible (see AJPh 97 [1976] 235ff.). 
At 771 Bentley's exemplo is printed, probably correctly, for exempla / 
-um of the MSS. The text is conservative. 

The emphasis in the commentary lies on syntax, clarification of the 
more difficult expressions and on textual matters. There are many 
more notes than usual, however, on dramatic aspects of the play. This 
is true particularly at the end of the play but throughout the commen- 
tary there are good notes relating to plot structure. While not a few 
notes explain the tone or nuance of expressions, more might have been 
done to justify the statement in the preface that ‘‘language is used with 
great skill to lend depth and emphasis to character.'' At 68, for exam- 
ple, we are told that the abundantia and anaphora ‘‘emphasise the im- 
portance of what Micio is about to say.” It is also indicative of Micio's 
self-importance. The idiolects of Micio, Demea and Hegio (the linguis- 
tic excesses ofthe last-named add a comic dimension to the seriousness 
ofthe scenes in which he appears) could have been examined in greater 
detail to the reader's profit. A few notes were unhelpful. At 544 the 
reader is told that infelicitas occurs only here in Plautus or Terence 
‘and it may be significant that it is spoken by Demea.’’ Donatus is 
quoted at 101 (on mihi crede) and at 821 ff. but the reader is left in the 
dark whether or in what way the ancient commentator's note has 
validity. If Donatus is right about the obscurissimus sensus in 821ff., 
then a student needs help. If Donatus is wrong, there is no need to 
quote him in an edition of this kind. One note in particular was mis- 
leading. The comments on defrudet (246) would suggest to the unwary 
reader that the form is future indicative. Some passages where the 
Latin does present some difficulties were passed over without com- 
ment (e.g. 223-24, 278-79). These criticisms however, pertain to a 
small proportion of the commentary. Most of the notes are clear, 
helpful and instructive. i 

I conclude with a few random comments: p. 28: I find it difficult to 
believe that the request that Micio should marry Sostrata is less out- 
rageous than the other requests; p. 47: it is more attractive that Micio's 
entrance should be motivated by his coming out ofthe house to look for 
Storax; p. 113: it is not true that in Plautus scene-ends invariably coin- 
cide with the end of the line of verse (cf. Bacc. 583); p. 114 (on 83): the 
non-final example of siet at Ph. 822 occurs at the diaeresis of an iambic 
septenarius; p. 123 (on 141): I have always assumed that since Aes- 
chinus, Syrus and Sannio go off virtually together for the forum, father 
and son did meet there (see also p. 189, in the introduction to IV, iii, 
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where ''Syrus" should be read for “Geta”; p. 199 (on 672): alienam is 
better taken, I think, to mean *'belonging to someone else (i.e. in law).”’ 
The edition is also issued in paperback. 


Joun N. GRANT 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


WERNER EIsENHUT. Properz. Darmstadt, Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1975. Pp. xviii + 314. DM 67- (Wege 
der Forschung, Bd. 237) 


Seventeen articles provide a helpful review of critical disputes in 
Propertian scholarship from 1887— 1970. Of particular enjoyment are 
the famous debates between Max Rothstein and Friedrich Leo (1900) 
over the effect of Comedy and Greek literature upon Propertius, and 
between Erich Reitzenstein and Günter Jachmann (1935—36) on in- 
terpolation or psychological continuity in Elegy 2.15. In both, the 
contending positions may be divided between those (Rothstein and 
Reitzenstein) who attribute primacy to the individual quality of Pro- 
pertius' verse over parallels in other authors, and, again, those (Leo, 
Jachmann) who warn that Propertius did not write in a vacuum. The 
give-and-take is pungent: a real Erkldrer, says Rothstein, ''brings to 
light" more than literary background; Leo expresses regret that 
Rothstein seems to have taken his criticisms so personally— 
especially in view of the fact that ‘‘I have held back my own opinion 
of his work’’!! Leo acknowledges that, of course, Propertius has ele- 
vated comic materials: ‘Wem muss man solche Trivialitáten sagen? 
Ich hoffe keinem kunftigen Kommentator eines römischen Elegikers!' 
]n the second debate, Jachmann finds that Propertius 2.15.23 and 
25-26 parallel Tibullus 1.1.69 and 2.4.1-6 (3.11.13-16), respectively: 
the lines in 2.15 must therefore be an interpolation, for Propertius 
would not have used two verses from another poet within two straight 
couplets (See: Vergil, B. 8.58, from Theocritus 1.132-34, while B. 
8.59-60 come from Theocritus 3.25-27; also D. Knecht, AC 32 [1963] 
491-512 on Vergil's borrowing within his own works!). Beginning 
here, Jachmann finds increasing discontinuity in 2.15: doves have 
nothing to do with chains, and how can Cynthia chain Propertius if 
she is to be in the same chains with him? Reitzenstein effectively 
refutes such nit-picking by demonstrating the psychological develop- 
ment, Gefühlsentwicklung, which informs 2.15 from start to finish. 

The earliest paper in this collection (from WS 9 [1887] 94-105), by 
Emil Reisch, will be of interest now that more than one voice is being 
raised in defense of Lachmann's partition of book two (cf. O. Skutsch 
HSCP 79 [1975] 229-33; J. P. Sullivan, Propertius [Cambridge 1976] 7; 
M. Hubbard, Propertius [London 1974] 41 and 44). Reisch raises sev- 
eral additional possibilities for the interpretation of 2.13.25: among 
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these, he asks very sensibly whether quandocumque may not be suf- 
ficiently vague to mean that Propertius would be satisfied if, at some 
indefinite time in the future, he ends up having written three books. 
And it is good to see the introduction to Hermann Trànkle's Die 
Sprachkunst des Properz, which delineates the several levels upon 
which Propertius draws to create his lively textures. Three papers 
which appeared first in English are given German translations: A. K. 

Lake Michels’ sensitive analysis of 1.22 (from CP 35 [1940] 297- 300), 
and two by F. Solmsen, on Propertius' literary relationship to Horace 
(CP 43 [1948] 105-9), and to Tibullus and Vergil (PA 105 [1961] 273-89); 
W. Wili's investigation of Propertius 2.1 and Horace, C. 2.12 
(Festschrift Tiéche, 1947) rounds out the study of Propertius’ interac- 
tion with his contemporaries. 

The Editor, Werner Eisenhut, contributes a solid introduction 
which ties together nicely the progress made in Propertian studies, 
and he adds his examination of the opening verses of Elegy 4.6 (H 84 
[1956] 121-28), as well as the interesting Deducere Carmen 
(Festschrift Rhode, 1961, 91-104) in which he shows that Propertius 
4.1.71-74 combines for the first time the ideas of spinning wool and 
singing. There are also general essays by Theodor Birt on Cynthia 
(1922), on the unity of the four books by Heinz Haffter (1970), on 
Propertius' support of Augustus' foreign policy (Arethusa is proud 
Lycotas is fighting in Asia!), by Hans D. Meyer (1961), and, by Karl 
Keyssner (1938), a survey of passages in Propertius in which, as in 
1.3, the poet is drawing upon actual works of visual art. 


WILLI4M R. NETHERCUT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


Gesine Lorcuer. Der Aufbau der drei Bücher von Ovids Amores. 
Amsterdam, Grüner, 1975. Pp. 105. 


As printed out in the Vorwort, two American students, James 
Hofstaedter and Curtis Lawrence, preceded Prof. Lórcher in defining 
the structure of the first two books of Ovid's Amores. These two doc- 
toral dissertations, Hofstaedter's on book 1 (1972) and Lawrence's on 
book 2 (1973), were done under my direction; hence, I have a special 
interest in the problem. 

After a brief introduction in which she summarizes what little work 
has been done on the organization of Ovid's Amores (1-14) and after an 
equally brief discussion of three problems which affect such an under- 
taking, the unity of 2.9 and 3.11 and the authorship of 3.5 (14-25), she 
presents a Strukturskizze for each of the three books preceded by a 
22-24 page rationale. 

Of the three, I found her analysis of book 1 by far the most convinc- 
ing. Her views on book 1 are based on those of A. Gassman, who had 
developed them in an unpublished seminar paper '' Komposition und 
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Anordnung im ersten Buch von Ovids Amores’’ (Tübingen 1968); and, 
surprisingly enough, they coincide almost entirely with Hofstaedter's. 
Both the Germans and the American see book 1 as a set of correspond- 
ing pairs of elegies, arranged in parallel and framed at beginning and 
end by programmatic pieces. 


Lórcher: 1234567 8 9 10 It 12 13 14 15 


Hofstaedter: 1 23456 b d 10 11 12 13 14 ]5 


One important difference deserves mention, however. Lórcher links 
elegy 2 with 9, citing their common use of the ''lover as soldier" 
metaphor, but Hofstaedter is more inclined to take elegy 2 closely with 
1 as a second programmatic piece: in 1 the poet gives in to Cupid and 
agrees to write about love; in 2 he gives into Cupid and agrees to be in 
love. Together the poems introduce both the meter and the subject mat- 
ter. Both elegies | and 2 should be linked to 15, the third program poem. 
In Lórcher's scheme this leaves 8 without a companion piece, but I 
think Hofstaedter's use of the two praeceptor poems, 8—9, as the 
center of the book solves this problem nicely: 8 is a set of instructions 
from a woman to a woman about success in love, 9 is a set of instruc- 
tions from a man to a man on the same subject. 

AlthoughI think Lórcher's conclusions about the structure of book 1 
are essentially sound, I find her discussion of the book (24-47) too brief 
to support her conclusions. It seems more a presentation than a de- 
fense. This is also true of her discussion of books 2 and 3. More impor- 
tantly, however, nowhere in the monograph are we told whether she 
thinks that these structural schemes are simply an elaborate attempt at 
variatio or represent an important part of Ovid's poetic purpose in each 
of the three books. Are there ideas, attitudes, themes, or humorous 
touches which can only be seen when the books are taken as a whole 
and their structure correctly seen? To what extent can a poem be inter- 
preted correctly without consideration of its position and role in the 
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book's structure? It seems to me of less importance whether a book of 
poems has a perceptible structure than what that structure can tell us 
about the poetic aims of the author. 

The difficulties I find with Lórcher's structural analysis of books 2 
and 3 are too extensive to be expounded within the scope of a book 
review, but I will try both to outline the general areas where I think her 
analysis is correct and to suggest some alternatives. 

Her Strukturskizze for book 2 is: 


Vielseitige Liebe i Schwierige Liebe 







= 
I. 

| 
- 






"Hellenistische Spielereien” 





Programm: Neuer Bereich der Liebe 


Programm: Dichtung 
i] 


The strong points of this scheme are the correspondences of: 1 with 18, 
2—3 with 19, 6 with 15, and 7—8 with 13—14. I cannot, however, see 
how any structural plan for the book which ignores the similarity of the 
three apologiae 4, 10, and 17, can succeed. In all three the poet defends 
his habits as a lover to a friend who has taken him to task: in 4 he 
confesses that he is guilty of loving all girls; in 10 he denies the assertion 
that he cannot be in love with two girls simultaneously; and in 17 he 
confesses that he is the slave of one girl. Both 4 and 17 are abject con- 
fessions to imaginary accusors while 10 is a vigorous denial to a named 
accusor, Graecinus. This kind of balance combined with the comic in- 
compatibility of the three positions taken can certainly not be a coinci- 
dence. 
Lórcher's Strukturskizze for book 3 is: 


Prostituierungsgedichte 


q————————————————————————— ew wy 


» Adulterium-Gedichte | 


| TIBULL-GED. | 





Trennungsgedichte 


Rahmengedichte 


The strong points here are the correspondences of: 1 with 15, 2 with 13, 
and 3 with 14. The admission of 5 (the somnium) to the corpus and the 
decision to consider 11 as a single elegy precludes a convincing 
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scheme, however. Since Prof. Lórcher believes that her analysis of the 
structure of book 3 provides a partial rationale for the authenticity of 5 
and the unity of 11, I would simply propose the following alternative 
with 5 excluded and 11 divided into 11a and 11b (conceding the rest of 
her analysis is correct). 


To vir, a suasoria: Let my beloved be free to love me. 
To stream, a suasoria: 
Impotence, a narrative 
To beloved, a suasoria: You should not consider my poetry of 
less worth than my rival's money. 


Jovia wants to be a lover but cannot. 


Com) A fe 


9 Dirge for Tibullus 


10 To Ceres; a suasoria: Let my beloved be free to love me 

lla To himself, a suasoria:| Ovid wants to stop be- 

iib To himself, a rejection J ing a lover, but cannot. 
of the preceding 

12 no addressee: My poetry is too good; it has won my beloved a 
host of lovers. 


This structural analysis not only allows the dirge for Tibullus, the most 
atypical piece in the book, to stand alone but also allows a number of 
typically Ovidian ironies to come into play, as I have indicated in the 
above summary. 

In conclusion, the monograph marks a good beginning, especially as 
regards book 1, for the inquiry into the importance of book arrange- 
ment in the interpretation of the Amores, but much work needs to be 
done not only on the structure of books 2 and 3, but also on the impor- 
tance of such arrangements to the poet's artistic intentions. 


Joun T. Davis 
Tux On10 State UNIVERSITY 


FREDERICK M. Aur. Lucan: An Introduction. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1976. Pp. 379. $19.50. (Cornell Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, 39) 


Frederick M. Ahl, well known to the scholar of Lucan through his 
recent articles on the Pharsalia, here undertakes to introduce the 
poet to a wider audience. He directs his work ''to the Latinless reader 
as well as to the classicist," Both should welcome the effort, since 
even for the Latinist, Lucan's reputation has stezdily declined from 
the time when Dante ranked him among the four great poets of an- 
tiquity. A book of an introductory nature has been long overdue, 
especially in the English speaking world where the last major study 
was Mark Morford's very fine The Poet Lucan. 
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For this volume the author re-uses portions of his earlier studies 
and adds much that is new, valuable, and provocative. Ahl prefaces 
his interpretation with a promise of objectivity, stays close to the 
poet's text and relies heavily on explication of key passages. 

The Pharsalia tells of the civil war which ended the republic in a 
narrative that is often propagandistic, highly emotional, and rhetori- 
cal. The poem's inspiration, however, lies not in the events of the 
war, but rather in Lucan's own milieu. The vision which generated the 
epic springs from the age of Nero in much the same way as that of the 
Aeneid does from the Augustan dispensation. Ahl wisely, then, begins 
his study by relating Lucan to his own time. In a well thought-out 
chapter he considers the practical implications of the principate for 
the man of letters and shows that the Pharsalia must be understood as 
a work hostile to Nero. His argument that for Lucan libertas was 
irreconcilable with the principate should definitively dispel the notion 
held by Brisset and others that the epic is favorable either to the 
principate in general or to Nero in particular. Ahl returns to the matter 
of Lucan and Nero in a valuable appendix which cogently recon- 
structs the chronology and circumstances of the poem's composition. 

While the author succeeds in placing the Pharsalia in its social and 
literary context, he might have devoted more space to its literary 
background. The tastes of the age which produced Lucan inclined to 
the bizarre and exotic. This epic is no exception and everywhere 
exhibits the qualities of Neronian literature. Furthermore, ever since 
Quintilian's remark that Lucan is magis oratoribus quam poetis im- 
itandus critics have attacked the poem for its rhetoric. To be sure, 
many a reader on first picking up Lucan will not know what to make 
of the sententiae, strained paradoxes, and fiery invective. Accord- 
ingly, in a fresh evaluation of Lucan's literary merits it would have 
been useful] to discuss the poem's rhetorical style as well as its debts 
to the declamation schools. 

The scope of the book ranges from the technical questions of the 
correct title and projected ending to purely literary discussions of 
theme and character. Ahl's argument that the Pharsalia would have 
ended in twelve books makes good sense on both structural and 
thematic grounds, and his chapter '' Aspects of the Divine’’ sheds light 
on the complex problem of fatum, fortuna, and the deorum minis- 
teria. Especially perceptive is the treatment of the poem's minor 
characters, whose significance has often been lost on critics too eager 
to dismiss them as irrelevant digressions. 

The section on Caesar, generally lucid and sensitive, prompts one 
reservation, and that is on the matter of clementia. Early in his 
analysis Ahl describes Caesar's mercy as (190) **calculated and sinis- 
ter," but then says that Lucan makes (192) ‘‘unsuccessful efforts to 
minimize Caesar's clemency.” He sees a certain nobility of Caesar 
intruding into the poem in spite of Lucan. This explanation, which 
does no credit to the poet's ability to control his material, is unneces- 
sary. For, in reality, Lucan's representation of this clemency is com- 
pletely intentional because he wants to show it as an insidiosa clemen- 
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tia. The poet cannot deny that the conqueror spared his enemies, but 
he can and does attribute evil motives to the action. And so, in Lu- 
can's hands this generosity becomes Caesar's means of robbing his 
enemies of their last moral freedom, namely, to die as honorable men 
for the sake of republican liberty. This is precisely Lucan's point in 
those scenes in which characters find themselves in the dilemma of 
having to choose between pardon and death. Some like Domitius and 
Afranius choose forgiveness and make themselves the objects of 
Caesar's magnanimity, while others like Cato reject it and choose to 
die as free Romans. Far from being embarrassed by his characteriza- 
tion of Caesar, Lucan's portrait of him ingeniously contributes to his 
own pessimistic vision of the Roman past. 

In dealing with post-Vergilian epic, comparison with the Aeneid is 
inevitable and often leads to fruitful results. Ahl says (67), "Lucan 
would replace the Aeneid with his own view of the Roman past. He 
wanted to match words and ideas with Vergil. . . .'" Comparison and 
contrast of scenes and characters in the two epics is a favorite modus 
operandi for Ahl but yields mixed results because the precise nature 
of Vergilian influence is rever spelled out. Is Lucan writing an anti- 
Aeneid? Ahl seems to imply that such is the case, when, for example, 
he sees Curio as a reductio ad absurdum of Aeneas and his arrival in 
Africa as almost a parody of Aeneas's arrival in Italy (94). Elsewhere, 
Ahl compares almost every major and minor character in the Phar- 
salia to Aeneas, but leaves unclear whether Lucan consciously in- 
tended the reader to recall Vergil. Furthermore, the parallels and 
contrasts adduced by the author are at times imaginative but some- 
what tenuous. An example (99): ** Aeneas may be too huge to enter the 
small dwelling of Evander, but Curio is no less obviously too small to 
follow in the footsteps of Hercules and Scipio.” Finally, it is debata- 
ble that Lucan would have considered Aeneas's pietas a perversion 
(276). 

Lucan is, as Ahl claims, highly controversial. This study will cer- 
tainly settle much useless controversy on the poem's background, 
outlook, and scope, while at the same time stimulating much thought 
and discussion about a poet aptly called ardens et concitatus. 


Jonn F. Makowski 
Lovora University, CHICAGO 


F. R. Aprapos. Orígenes de la lirica griega. Madrid, Biblioteca de la 
Revista de Occidente, 1976. Pp. 286. Price not stated. 


The subject of this book is an important one and deserving of a 
detailed study. Unfortunately, this is not the treatment that is needed. 
Adrados is far too prone to vague generalizations, to bald statements 
which ignore controversy or are not justified by the evidence availa- 
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ble, and to unnecessary repetition (with the removal of excess ver- 
biage, his book could have been reduced by at least 100 pages). It is 
also unfortunate, though perhaps understandable, that he chose to use 
his own numbering of the elegiac and iambic poets as given in his now 
out-of-print edition, Líricos Griegos, Elegíacos y Yambógrafos ar- 
caicos. This is particularly annoying for Archilochus, since in some 
instances it would be very time-consuming (or even impossible in the 
case of the epodes) to find the text of the appropriate fragment, if one 
did not have his edition at hand. 

In general, Adrados maintains that literary monody was an exten- 
sion and elaboration of the prooemium which introduced epic recita- 
tion. Then, in place of the epic recitations, there was inserted a choral 
dance and/or song, followed by an epilogue. With regard to elegy and 
iambus, the chief origin lay in ‘‘intervenciones dialógicas de solistas.” 
The result of this is that many of the poets whom we think of as 
writers of choral poetry would not in fact be exclusively choral poets. 
To give one example: Stesichorus is traditionally designated as a 
choral poet, but M. L. West, ‘‘Stesichorus,’’ CQ 21 (1971) 303-14, has 
argued that he was a monodist, the length of his poems being exces- 
sive for choral presentation. Now, Adrados adopts a middle course, 
namely that *'los solos que en boca de tal o cual personaje o héroe 
aparecen en el coral son monodia ejecutada por el solista, en prin- 
cipio, el poeta” (142). The view that many of the early songs were 
partly choral and partly solo is not unattractive, though the state of 
our evidence does not warrant some of the conclusions reached. For 
example, Adrados argues that when an exhortation is found in a lyric 
poem, such as in Alcman fr. 27, Majo’ Gye KaAZ4ózta, or in Sappho fr. 
43, ddd’ Gyr’, à gíAai, this shows that the verses in question are 
monodic and that they were followed by either a choral dance or a 
choral song. In some instances this may well be correct, but I doubt 
that it should be treated as a hard and fast rule. Surely Sappho could 
have composed poems containing exhortations to other women with- 
out any chorus being present. 

Throughout the book there is the assumption that lyric poetry de- 
veloped later than epic. This is of course a common assumption, but 
recently M. L. West, *'Greek Poetry 2000—700 B.C.," CQ 23 (1973) 
179-92, and G. Nagy, Comparative Studies in Greek and Indic Meter 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1974), have made a strong case in support of the 
view that hexameter poetry was in fact an offshoot of lyric. Thus, 
when Adrados states (155) that the choriamb is simply a ‘‘reinter- 
pretación de ciertos cola anapésticos y dactilicos,’’ it may well be the 
reverse that is correct. 

Adrados erroneously assumes that the maledictions of Archilochus 
and other poets were always directed against "enemigos personales 
del poeta’’ (252), but although this may be true of a poet like Alcaeus, 
it is probably not true of iambus. Martin West, in his Studies in Greek 
Elegy and Iambus (Berlin 1974), is convincing in his argument that 
"Lycambes and his libidinous daughters were not living contem- 
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poraries of Archilochus but stock characters in a traditional enter- 
tainment with some (perhaps forgotten) ritual basis’’ (27). Adrados 
would also have done well to heed Dover's warning in Archiloque, 
(Entretiens sur l'antiquité classique 10 [206ff.]), not to accept blindly 
every first-person statement as a reference to the poet himself. 

Adrados frequently glosses over controversies as though they were 
non-existent or makes statements unsupported by the evidence at our 
disposal. Corinna, for example, is unequivocally assigned to the fifth 
century (121). Archilochus fr. 324 West is treated as though its au- 
thorship and its form were certain (83 and 153). In Arch. fr. 24 West 
he sees (211) an echo of 7A@ec¢ (v. 2) in ávijA0ec (v. 15), but for the 
latter West prints only Jer. P. Oxy. 2735 is assigned to Stesichorus 
(125 and 173), but Ibycus may well be the author, as Page pointed out 
in PCPhS 195 (1969) 69-71 and 197 (1971) 89-94. Arch. fr. 120 West is 
said (76 and 188) to be the beginning of a dithyramb, but the lines 
simply state that Archilochus (if he 1s speaking in propria persona) 
knew how to lead off the dithyramb, not that the fragment itself is 
from a dithyramb. Fr. 17 of Aleman is adduced (252) as evidence of 
the poet’s gluttony, but as several people have noted, zauqáyog may 
simply mean that Alcman is not particular about the kind of food he 
eats. Adrados states (164) that Stes. fr. 101 contains two verses from 
the prooemium of his Calyce, but Stesichorean authorship is disputed 
and in any event Strabo records the fragment as part of Stesichorus' 
Rhadine. He assigns vv. 1-5 of fr. 871 PMG to a soloist and vv. 6-7 to 
a chorus (76), as though the division were a known fact, and then 
categorically states that the chorus consisted of 16 women. We are not 
told what process of divination was used to arrive at this number. In 
fr. 1 of Ibycus we are informed that ‘‘el proemio occupa solamente los 
dos últimos versos del ultimo epodo, que consta de cinco” (165). How 
does he know that there were only five triads and surely it is illogical 
to call the end of a poem a "'proemio?" He maintains that lyric 
prooemia were written in the local dialect (150), but the dialect of 
Alcm. fr. 26 is uncertain. As recorded in our sources the dialect is epic 
and Giangrande, RAM 114 (1971) 103, may well be right in defending 
epic forms when hexameters are involved. Finally, with regard to 
Sappho fr. 44, Adrados for once notes that a controversy exists (263). 
Many have treated the poem as an epithalamium, but others, arguing 
that it would be ill-omened to sing about the marriage of Hector and 
Andromache at a wedding, have rejected this interpretation. Adrados 
feels that our problems are solved if we treat the poem, not as an 
epithalamium proper, but as a literary composition to be sung at the 
beginning of a wedding. I fail to see how this makes the subject matter 
of the poem any more suitable for a wedding. 

In summary, this is a book to be used with extreme caution. It 
contains some interesting theories, but they are often based upon a 
very shaky foundation. 


DoucLaAs E. GERBER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
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UrnicH KNocur. Roman Satire. Edwin S. Ramage, translator. 
Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1975. Pp. xi + 243. 
$17.50. 


Knoche's Rómische Satire has been the standard reference. for its 
subject since it was first published in 1949. Although the title was 
changed for the second (1957) and third (1968) editions, the intent of 
the work remained the same: to provide concise information on the 
text, themes, and language of the Roman satirists from Ennius to 
Juvenal and to give bibliographic guidance through the vast scholar- 
ship on Roman satire. Ramage has wisely left this format alone. He 
has not made Knoche speak the views of current scholars nor has he 
made the book a vehicle for his own research. Of course, study on the 
history and origin of satire (chapters | and 2) and on the individual 
satirists (chapters 3 to 12) has not stagnated since Knoche. But in an 
area where scholarly argument is often intense (consider the reception 
of G. Highet's Juvenal the Satirist) and where analyses of authors and 
their works are varied (think how far apart W. S. Anderson and G. 
Highet are on so many matters) the conservative scholarship of 
Knoche deserves a hearing, particularly for the student who is just 
beginning to struggle with the Roman satirists. 

The student who uses this book will find clear English that does not 
sound like a translation and printing that is not marred by error. 
However, the student can fault the bibliography which is organized 
into three sections: 1) material published before 1956, 2) material 
published between 1956 and 1969, and 3) material published between 
1969 and 1974. This arrangement serves no purpose, is hard to use, 
and distracts from the general usefulness of the work. 

On the whole, though, Professor Ramage is to be thanked for his 
excellent work. If classicists continue to increase the number and 
variety of courses taught in English, on Greek and Latin literature, 
then more of the best foreign scholarship must be made available for. 
the student who knows only English. 


RoBERT BOUGHNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
COLLEGE PARK 


Jor Park Poe. Caesura in the Hexameter Line of Latin Elegiac Verse. 
Wiesbaden, F. Steiner, 1974. Pp. viii + 91. (Hermes; Zeitschrift 
fur Klassische Philologie. Einzelschriften, Heft 29) 


This monograph, begun as a Columbia University dissertation in 
the 1950s, is an attempt to apply the theory of the articulation of the 
Greek hexameter into four metrical cola stated by Hermann Frankel 
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and developed by Howard Porter! to the elegiac hexameter of Tibul- 
lus, Propertius, and Ovid. The work has had a long and difficult gesta- 
tion (ix). Although the bibliography includes one item from 1969, the 
author ignores much of the work of the last twenty years on Greek and 
Latin metrics. W. S. Allen's Accent and Rhythm (Cambridge 1973) 
unfortunately appeared toa late even to be included in a note. Allen's 
section on the caesura (114ff.) would have been of inestimable help to 
the author, since nowhere in the monograph does he give a satisfac- 
tory definition of the term zentral to his discussion. His statement (8) 
that the studies of Fránkel and Porter ''are still ignored today even by 
some specialists’ is patently absurd.? All in all, the monograph has a 
naive and old-fashioned air.? 

The text is very well organized and each chapter and subsection has 
a concise summary which makes this crabbed subject easy to follow. 
Chapter 1, “The Caesura—A Philological Ghost?’’, reviews the 
statements on the caesurae of the Latin hexameter by a selected group 
of metricians, mostly of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury. Chapter 2 attempts to demonstrate the validity of Frankel’s 
division of the Greek hexameter for Latin verse. Necessarily, Poe 
must define what he means by clause-limits in order to make his 
statistics meaningful. It is surprising that he has not read E. Fraen- 
kel’s important set of papers on clause-limits.* In the light of Fraen- 
kel's remarks in his first article (76f.), it is hard to justify Poe's refusal 
(4) to regard the ablative zbsolute construction as a distinct clause. 
Chapter 3 deals with word-ends in the first breve of the fifth foot or 


! H. Frankel, ‘‘Der homerische und der kallimachische Hexameter,'"" NAKG 
(1926) 197ff.; revised version ia Wege und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens 
(Munich 19551, 1960?) 100ff. H. N. Porter, ‘‘The Early Greek Hexameter,”’ 
YCS 12 (1951) 8ff. 

2 In 1955 Frankel may have been justified in making this remark in the 
preface to his expanded version of the 1926 study, but A. M. Dale gave a long 
and sympathetic account of his work in 1957 in her ''Greek Metric 
1936— 1957," Lustrum 2,29—32. Frankel’s work was the starting point of L. E. 
Rossi, ‘‘Estensione e valore dal colon nell’ esametro omerico,’’ StudUrb 39 
(1965) 239ff. and the Frünkel-Forter theory was subjected to serious criticism 
by G. S. Kirk, ''Studies in Some Technical Aspects of Homeric Style I. The 
Structure of the Homeric Hexemeter,’’ YCS 20 (1966) 76ff. Fránkel's division 
of the hexameter is also cited by T. G. Rosenmeyer et al., Meters of Greek and 
Latin Poetry (London 1963) 11f. Once again we see that a Latin metrigian 
ignores studies in Greek metrics to his peril. 

3 The text of Ovid used gives the same impression: R. Ehwald's Teubner 
edition of 1916 for the amatory verse instead of E. J. Kenney's O.C.T. of 1961. 

1 "Kolon und Satz," NAKG (1932) 197ff., 347ff. (reprinted with a supple- 
ment in his Kleine Béitrage zur klassischen Philologie [Rome 1964] 731f.) and 
**Noch einmal Kolon und Satz," SBMunich (1965) Heft 2, 50ff. 
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1% to 6 O.C.T. pages. These pieces, Müller argues, are representative 
of what was once a large class of relatively short dialogues, a class to 
which authors of various dates contributed and which enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity. Müller designates the dialogues of this class as 
Kurzdialoge (their shortness, Kurze, being their most obvious charac- 
teristic), and as we follow him in the examination of the five pseudo- 
Platonic dialogues we develop an insight into this class, the main 
features of which he summarizes in his Zusammenfassung, pp. 320ff. 
We are made to understand the relation of dialogue to Kurzdialog 
(with regard to Kurze) in terms parallel to the relation of Epos to 
Epyllion (Prooimion), or Elegy to Epigram, etc. Apart from their 
shortness the Kurzdialoge show other (probably corollary) charac- 
teristic tendencies, namelv little descriptive interest in the place, per- 
sons, and circumstances which sustain the dialogue and in the 
dramatization of the dialogue—only Socrates is of importance, and 
even he is far more of an abstraction than a man of flesh and blood, 
while the other participants do no more than answer Socrates' ques- 
tions with “yes”? and ‘‘no’’ in a manner always anticipated (they 
neither oppose Socrates nor cause any digression), the discussion 
thus proceeding uneventfully in a linear logical/abstract progression. 
There are only traces left of the Kurzdialog class and therefore we 
cannot speak with certainty about its development, but we are not 
totally at a loss either, for in the later works of Plato, where the 
dramatic declines, and more so in Xenophon's Symposium and 
Memorabilia, where we meet with short dialogues on a variety of 
topics, we comprehend clearly enough the forces which operate in the 
Kurzdialoge. In his treatment of Xio. (45-104), Anu. (I [= 107-26] and 
II-III-IV [=262-68]), z. dix. (129-87), zt. do. (192-261) and Adx. 
(272-316), Müller discusses extensively and competently their 
thought/philosophy, style, sources, dates of composition, and various 
realia of the text. E. Bickel, in Rh. M. 92 (1944) 95, remarked ‘‘Was in 
Tetralogien-Korpus nicht gut platonisch ist, ist gut akademisch."' 
Analogous is Müller's verdict on the vo@evduevot: what is not gut 
platonisch in them is gut akademisch (43). He believes that this can be 
said with certainty in the case of the Kurzdialoge of the Appendix, 
with probability in the case of Eryxias, and as a good hypothesis in the 
case of Axiochos (he finds that Axiochos can be accommodated in the 
spirit of an eclectic Academy after the time of Carneades). The 
Kurzdialoge of the Appendix Platonica Müller distributes over a span 
of about 250 years. The Zico. belongs to the middle of the fourth century. 
B.C., Anu. I somewhere between 350 and 260 B.C., z. dux. some- 
where between 300 and 267 B.C.—all three products of the Old 
Academy. With x. ag., which is contemporary with zr. dix. (Müller 
rejects the view that both were written by the same author), we find 
ourselves in the Academy of Arcesilaus. The sequence 
Angu.II-II-IV («three Kurzdialoge, according to Müller, which 
have no connection with Aju. I) is dated 250—200 B.C. (possibly even 
later) and found to display the spirit of the Middle-Academic skepsis/ 
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éxoxy. Finally the "AAx. (which is shared by the manuscripts of Plato 
and those of Lucian—Müller argues that it reached Lucian from the 
Appendix Platonica during the Byzantine Renaissance) is dated 
150—100 B.C., the time of Carneades and his students, and reflects 
the controversy between the Academy and the Stoa over whether 
animals possess reason. The x. do., Anu. II- III-IV and the 'AAx., 
Müller finds, share the interplay between ratio and opinio communis, 
or, to put it in a different way, between reason and tradition, in 
Middle-Academic dialectics. Müller further contends that the tet- 
ralogic formulation of the Corpus Platonicum follows upon the trilogic 
formulation (the reverse is the communis opinio), that the tetralogic 
formulation took place c. 80 B.C. (at any rate before 45 B.C. when 
Varro knew of Plato in quarto [De Ling. Lat. 7,37], see Müller, 33ff.) 
and that the voGevduevor were appended to the Corpus Platonicum 
little by little in editions produced by the Academy after the creation 
of the tetralogical format. A carefully drawn up Register (338-53 — 
Namen und Sachen, Sprachlich-Lexikalisches, Textkritik und Über- 
lieferungsgeschichte) enables one to locate specific information 
quickly and easily in an otherwise extremely complex book. 

What are the book's shortcomings? This reviewer finds only one 
which needs mention, Müller's preoccupation with producing a halo 
of significance, as it were, for each of the voGevdyevor. As a result he 
frequently becomes the defense attorney of the Appendix rather than 
its impartial judge. It is in this preoccupation, for example, that as 
early as his Einleitung (see also 327-29) he sets out to argue that, like 
the spurious dialogues which are lodged in the tetralogies of the Cor- 
pus Platonicum, the voOevónevor are sincere philosophical pieces 
composed by members of the Academy (not products of falsifiers) 
and, further, that they were judged so significant as tobe incorporated 
in editions of the Corpus Platonicum made by the Academy 
itself —while a scholarly edition by a Hellenistic q«AóAoyoc/editor 
would differentiate between works of different Academic authors so 
as not to append works by others under the name of Plato, the 
Academy, Müller likes to believe, did otherwise because xouvd rà rv 
qíAcov (25-26). At best much of this amounts to a non liquet. One 
should add, however, that Müller as a rule places all the evidence, 
including the controversies, before the reader, so that the latter will 
have no difficulty in weighing the evidence and in drawing his own 
conclusions where he may feel that Müller's judgment errs in degree 
or kind. 

The book, the embodiment of extensive research, is written for the 
scholar (after all one can hardly expect the layman to show an interest 
in such an esoteric subject as the Appendix Platonica) and overall is 
clearly superior to the average published dissertation. I learned much 
from the book and I gladly recommend it to the AJP reader as indis- 
pensable for the study of the Appendix Platonica. 


Georce L. KONIARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS (Bosron) 
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FRANCESCO SBORDONE. Ricerche sui Papiri Ercolanesi. Vol. II. 
Naples, Giannini, 1976. Pp. xi -- 301. 25 plates. Lire 32,000. 


In this volume Sbordone presents newly edited texts of three works 
on poems. Although they lack title and author's name, Sbordone iden- 
tiñes all three as parts of Philodemus' extensive treatise De poematis. 
(The fifth book of Philod. De poem. was edited by C. Jensen in 1923, 
the fourth book by Sbordone in Ricerche sui Pap. Erc. 1 [1969] 287- 
367). In addition to the Greek text Sbordone provides a helpful intro- 
duction, an Italian translation of the more coherent fragments, fac- 
simile drawings of the Naples and Oxford copies, a substantial index 
verborum (271-98), and remarkably good photographs of three 
papyri, P.Herc. 994, 460, and 1676. 

The first of the three texts (1-113) has as its only source P.Herc. 
994. Portions were published by Hausrath in Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 
Suppl. 17 (1889) 218-26, by Gomperz in SAWW 123 (1891) No. 6, 
13-51, and by Sbordone himself in earlier studies. Sbordone now 
makes available for the first time all that survives, 24 fragments and 38 
consecutive columns. 

The second work (115-87) corresponds in part to the texts that 
Hausrath had edited under the title Philodemi xegi zoujuárov libri 
secundi quae videntur fragmenta (op. cit., 237-72). Sbordone, how- 
ever, leaves the number of the book unspecified, and he assigns to it 
only P.Herc. 460 and 1073, whereas Hausrath had included parts of 
1074 and 1081. Sbordone's edition of 460 and 1073 is more complete 
than that of Hausrath, and the fragments have been rearranged. 

The third work (189-267) combines P.Herc. 1676 (edited by Heid- 
mann [Bonn 1937], reprinted in Cronache Ercolanesi 1 (1971] 90-111) 
with parts of 1074 and 1081—not the parts assigned by Hausrath to 
book 2. The identification of these three sources as segments of the 
same roll had been made by Hausrath (op. cit., 229), and Sbordone 
has now brought them together in a single edition. 

Earlier partial editions of these works gave a fair indication of their 
subject matter. It was known, for example, that all three quote and 
comment on passages from Homer and the dramatists, that the first 
two discuss letters, syllables, words, and lines as causes of auditory 
pleasure or pain, and that the third takes up such matters as originality 
in subject or treatment, characterization, and moral versus esthetic 
values. Sbordone's new editions should now make it possible to ob- 
tain a more precise notion of the nature and content of the works and 
the critical controversies that they reflect. 

Those who work with these new editions, however, must observe 
certain cautions. Many of the supplements (as Sbordone himself indi- 
cates) are at best exempli gratia, and some are unconvincing. Why, 
for example, the supplement xyoz[ou«orórg] on p. 12, line 1? One 
would have expected a form of xororóc (see the index, s.v.). How is 
[20.]oBaof'agiGóvtov better than Gomperz’ [(pui]ofiíaoBagitóvrov (p. 
49, col. VI, line I; neither word appears in the index verborum)? 
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Word divisions such as gu |óet (p. 79, 16-17), aio0 |ntnolwy (p. 101, 
lines 3-4), and zo lórmv (p. 125, lines 20-21) are unparalleled in the 
preserved portions of the texts. The reading [a IvjatrI«[ato ]v (p. 85, 
line 6) is too long for the available space. There is scarcely room for 
AE |yer on p. 49, lines 12-13, and line 11 on p. 147 is too short. 

The index verborum presents additional hazards. The method of 
reference is cumbersome; an entry may require as many as four iden- 


. tifying symbols: treatise, fragment, column, line. Preserved readings 


are not always distinguished from restored readings, and the latter 
may or may not be indexed ([xónao:] p. 209. line 11 and [yweifwv] p. 
81, line 16 are indexed: [óogo/joeoc] p. 43, line 2, is not). 
Partially preserved words are infrequently identified as such, and 
some of them have been omitted, e.g. [pvo]ixóg p. 43, line 3, 
ó[vozero]üg p. 83, line 15, and [oroAz[v] p. 191, line 2. The two 
occurrences of /Aoroqáyo: are indexed under Awtd¢. The entries 
icoóóvauog and zoóogxog are erroneous interpretations of 
icoóvvauobvrov (p. 31, lines 20-21) and mgoonyov (p. 127, lines 20- 
21). 

A more substantial matter, on which Sbordone's comments would 
have been welcome, pertains to the relation of the first work to the 
second. Because of their many similarities it was suggested long ago 
that one is an earlier draft of the other; see Scott, Fragmenta Her- 
culanensia (Oxford 1885) 79. But the situation is complicated by the 
fact that a passage of some 46 words—a line from Sophocles with 
comment upon it —appears as an integral part of the text of the second 
book (p. 161, col. I1. 15-III.2) but as a quotation, introduced by oyoív, 
in the first (p. 47, lines 5-17). Ordinarily one would regard such a 
quotation as evidence that the two treatises are not by the same au- 
thor, and indeed Hausrath (op. cit., 218-26) had argued, on this and 
other grounds, that the author of 994 was an opponent of Philodemus. 
Gomperz (op. cit., 2-8) rejected Hausrath's arguments and attributed 
the similarities of the treatises to the use of a common source. Sbor- 
done clearly sides with Gomperz, since he ascribes both to 
Philodemus. Perhaps a re-study of the problem, now that the extant 
portions of both texts are available in their entirety, would lead to a 
more satisfactory conclusion. 


Puitur De Lacy 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Pierre BovANc£. Etudes sur la religion romaine. Rome, Ecole fran- 
caise de Rome, 1972. Pp. xii + 440. (Collection de L’ Ecole fran- 
caise de Rome, 11) 


This book contains thirty articles by Boyancé, originally published 
between 1928 and 1966, to which the author has occasionally added 
comments or brief appendices. In the preface he first states the princi- 
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ple which has guided his work. ‘‘Je n'ai cessé de penser que la 
philologie doit rester le fondement méme de nos recherches sur les re- 
ligions anciennes .... La linguistique, l'épigraphie, l'archéologie, 
l'ethnographie, d'autres sciences encore viennent à notre secours. 
J'estime néanmoins que le plus souvent l'art de lire les textes reste le 
plus court chemin et aussi la plus riche des promesses qui nous per- 
mette d'accéder á la connaissance de l’antiquité.’’ The articles, which 
range from the origins of Roman religion to its character in the late 
empire, are testimony to the soundness ofthe principle. The rest of the 
preface is a brief resumé of the articles and their relation to each other, 
which explains the non-chronological order in which they are pre- 
sented. It is not only interesting but valuable to have a scholar's own 
comments on his work seen in perspective. *' Ainsi, toute au long de ce 
livre, c'est, on l'aura remarqué, la symbiose de la pensée et de la sen- 
sibilité romaine avec la pensée et la sensibilité grecque qui a retenu 
souvent mon attention.” 

The first article, ‘‘Les origines de la religion romaine. Théories et 
recherches recéntes,”’ reviews, as of 1955, the theories of Wagenvoort, 
Dumézil and Altheim, and serves as an introduction to the rest. Next 
come reviews of Wagenvoort's Roman Dynamism, Bayet's Histoire 
politique et psychologique de la religion romaine, Le Bonniec's Le 
Culte dé Cérés à Rome des origines à la fin de la République, and 
Bómer's Rom und Troia. Untersuchungen zur Frühgeschichte Roms. 
Even if one has read them before, to read them in conjunction is 
worthwhile. ‘‘Les Origines dela Venus romaine” (1959) is an exchange 
of opinion with R. Schilling as to the etymology of Venus. ''Funus 
Acerbum’’ (1952) deals with the use of torches at the funerals of those 
dead before their time. Three articles on the cult of Fides, its relation to 
oaths, and the symbol of the right hand (1962— 1964), are summed up, 
rather repetitively, in "Les Romains, peuple de la Fides” (1964). In 
‘Les Origines de la légende Troyenne de Rome'' Boyancé analyses the 
methods used by J. Perret in his 1942 book of the same name, and, 
although he praises the brilliance of the book, suggests that its conclu- 
sions are not solidly based. ‘‘A propos de la ‘satura’ dramatique’’ wasa 
major contribution in 1932, and is a link in continuing discussion. 
“Aedes Catuli” (1940) identifies the temple of Fortuna huiusce diei, 
built by Catulus after the battle cf Vercellae, with Temple B in the 
Largo Argentina. There follow three articles on the cult of the Magna 
Mater, of which ''Une exégése stoicienne chez Lucréce’’ (1941) is the 
most important. ** Fulvius Nobilior et le dieu ineffable'' (1955) discuss- 
es Pythagoreanism in Rome in the 2nd century B.C. ‘‘Sur la théologie 
de Varron” (1955) argues that the Stoic element in Varro's thinking has 
been exaggerated at the expense of the Academic, and that Varro's 
philosophical interests did not detract from his devotion to Roman re- 
ligion. ‘‘Les ‘Endymions’ de Varron” (1939) interprets the fragments 
of this Menippean satire, and in an epilogue accepts Alfonsi’s revision 
of the interpretation. ‘‘Properce aux fétes de quartier’’ (1950) as- 


E sociates Propertius 2.22.3-4 with ludi celebrated at the compita during 
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the triumph of Augustus in 29 B.C. *‘La symbolique funéraire des Ro- 
mains’’ (1943) is an appreciation of-F. Cumont’s Recherches sur le 
symbolisme funéraire des Romains. "Le Sommeil et l'immortalité"' 
(1928) traces the origin of the concept of Sleep as psychopompos. ''Un 
rite de purification dans Les Argonautiques de Valerius Flaccus"' 
(1935) is a detailed and illuminating discussion of such rites in general, 
particularly those intended to pacify the angry dead, and suggests an 
Orphic character for the ritual. In a much later article, ‘‘La science d'un 
quindecimvir au Ier siécle aprés J.-C."' (1965), Boyancé returns to Val- 
erius Flaccus, pointing out that he was a priest, and suggests that in- 
terest in the rites of the state continued throughout the period of the 
Empire, rather than being suddenly renewed at its end. '*Encore le 
Pervigilium Veneris" (1950) argues that the poem was written for a 
chorus of girl dancers at a festival of Venus Hyblensis, a thesis con- 
tinued and amplified in ‘‘Le Pervigilium Veneris et les Veneralia"' 
(1966). ''L'épitáphe de Julia Modesta et l'exégése symbolique de Vir- 
gile” (1952) shows how in the 4th century Aen. 6.641 could be inter- 
preted as referring to astral immortality. *‘ Aristote sur une peinture de 
la Via Latina” (1964) identifies a curious painting from the Christian 
necropolis with an episode from the life of Aristotle and associates it 
with the influence of Neoplatonism in some Christian circles. 

Although most of these articles were originally published in periodi- 
cals easily accessible to classicists, some were not, and it is useful to 
have them collected here. To read through the whole corpus is a 
stimulating expérience, for one encounters a learned and original mind, 
and ideas expressed with the clarity and courtesy which characterise 
this distinguished scholar. 


AGNES Kirsopr MICHELS 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


José L. GaRcíA-RAMÓN. Les origines postmycéniennes du groupe 
dialectal éolien. Salamanca, 1975. Pp. 119. (Suplementos a Minos, 
Num. 6) 


This book is an attempt to disprove the existence of a distinct Aeolic 
dialectal group in the Bronze Age. The thesis is that Aeolic came into 
being as an East Greek substrat overlaid ca. 1200, during an early stage 
of the Dorian invasion, by a West Greek superstrat. This mixture 
developed all the features usually taken as exclusive Aeolisms by 1125 
at the latest, and by 1000 had split into three independent dialects, 
which developed into Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian as attested in 
the first millennium. 

García-Ramón begins with a sketch of previous work (chapter 1). 
This is very selective, e.g. G-R discusses (19) Chadwick's 1956 'Greece 
and Rome’ article which calls Aeolic a ‘‘buffer,’’ but not Chadwick's 





1963 Cambridge Ancient History statement (‘‘It is in fact more likely” H RM 
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that the Aeolic group was distinct in Mycenaean times . . . but here 
again the dating of innovations is difficult, and it could still be just later 
than the Mycenaean age”: 16-17), or his opinion at the 1968 Brno 
conference (‘‘It is just possible that Aeolic as a whole is a post- 
Mycenaean development, due to a hybridisation of Mycenaean and 
Doric'': Studia Mycenaea 182). 

Thessalian is taken as the starting point, because of the tradition of a 
Boeotian migration from Thessaly, and the well-known mixed nature of 
Lesbian (22). After a discussion of previous interpretations of Thessa- 
lian dialect geography, and of the evidence at our disposal (chapter 2), 
G-R lists features of Thessalian he considers irrelevant for dialectal 
classification (chapter 3): Common Greek archaisms, common but 
classificatorily meaningless innovations (Óvuua, zóAi0c, etc.), very 
recent or local peculiarities (Ggi0to- > doto-,-at>-e in Larissa, etc.), 
ghost-forms, and others. 

Chapter 4 is methodological, discussing the relationship of attesta- 
tion in texts (useful only as aterminus ante/post quem), internal linguis- 
tic analysis (provides only a reiative chronology), and archeological 
models (provide an absolute chronology, but may be applied only a 
posteriori, after a previous and independent internal linguistic 
analysis). The latter two types of evidence combine to date the Boeo- 
tian migration from Arne at ca. 1150 (since Submycenaean culture in 
Boeotia begins around 1125: 37), and the migration to Lesbos around 
1000 (35). 

Next, G-R examines proto-Thessalian from the point of view of 
features shared with East and West Greek (chapter 5). He first weeds 
out more Common Greek archaisms (retention of secondary -vc-, -oto, 
£y + acc., h-, etc.). Included among these features are the geminates 
that are usually taken as a special feature of North Aeolic, but which 
G-R, following Ruipérez,! takes as a feature of Common Greek. 

Now, the West Greek features adduced by G-R (*ti preserved, ixati, 
xoti, -oo-, nom. pl. rol, athem. infin. -uev, *g"el-) are plentiful and 
fundamental, whereas the East Greek features are superficial and few 
(epóc, 1 pl. -uev), so that G-R’s proto-Thessalian emerges as a basi- 
cally West Greek dialect which has borrowed exactly one word and one 
verb ending from East Greek. He weakens his own case for a mixed 
origin of Aeolic by choosing to classify features such as the patronymic 
in «oc, AT-, at, athematic inflection of contract verbs, etc. (section 
5.4), all of which occur in Mycenaean and most in Arcado-Cypriote 
too, not as East Greek features, but as probable Common Greek 
archaisms, though there is no evidence for their existence in West 
Greek. The reason given is that “‘certains traits attestés en général dans 


1 Minos 11. Previously, Schwyzer (cf. pp. 75 and 89 as well as the 282 cited 
by Ruipérez), Stang (cited by Ruipérez), Porzig (YF 1954, 162) and Cowgill 
(LSA Winter Meeting 1969) had alsc so argued. These theories have in com- 
mon such incomprehensible phonetic entities as d'd' and w'w'. Cf. fn. 7. 
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les dialectes orientaux du I" millénaire—mais pas dans les dialectes 
occidentaux—auraient pu exister avant ca. 1150 en grec occiden- 
tal (44). This thinking is similar to that with which Monro denied the 
existence of Aeolisms in Homer by taking the features.in question as 
relics from an earlier form of Ionic (of which no other traces existed): a 
mentalistic and circular attitude. G-R thus reduces the mixed nature of 
proto-Thessalian to where it may more simply be taken as a relatively 
“pure” West Greek dialect: the notion of an East Greek substratum is 
hardly necessary. Furthermore, he throws away the opportunity he 
would have had to explain the origin of the seeming evidence for a 
‘Central Greek” dialect group: the shared features would have been 
genuinely East Greek in Arcado-Cypriote, and due to tie East Greek 
substratum in Aeolic. 

Chapter 6 reviews the development of oto- Thëssalia (equated 
with proto-Aeolic pp. 59, 69?) up to the departure of the Boeotians.? 
This period of 50 (60, 109) or, at most, 75 (104) years saw the mixture of 
the East and West Greek strata, and the subsequent development of all 
the exclusive Aeolisms: *kVe > z:e,* *r > oo, go, thematic perfect 
participles, ia, et al. While it is not a priori impossible that a dialect 
undergo such massive innovations in such a short period, the length of 
time G-R's chronology allows for these changes does not seem suffi- 
cient, since he makes no attempt to justify the striking rapidity of 
linguistic evolution he pictures.’ 

G-R's basis for considering the exclusive Aeolisms post-Mycenaean 
is that such developments have not yet taken place in the language of 
the Linear B tablets. Such reasoning is of course valid only as long as 
we assume an absolutely undifferentiated East Greek in Mycenaean 
times. This assumption may be methodologically helpful, but it is not 
likely to be true. 

One ofthe strong points ofthe book is the author's attempt to set upa 
family tree within Aeolic to describe the development of the individual 
dialects. Tree-theoreticians are understandably annoyed by intersect- 
ing isoglosses, but sometimes the very effort to avoid them leads to 
interesting results. Thessalian and Boeotian share a thematic infinitive 
in uev and the verb endings -v0o, etc. Since G-R refuses to admit the 
possibility of parallel innovation in Thessal(o-Lesb)ian and Boeotian 
("trés invraisemblable’’: 61 NB), he must posit these features for 


? But cf. the disclaimer p. 99. 

3 On p. 60, proto-éolien seems to be a misprint for proto-thessalien. 

* Since the normal treatment of labiovelars in Greek is labial, G-R could have 
taken the Aeolic development as an innovation: loss of the rule for dental 
development before front vowels. The relic forms re, tuii etc. prove its former 
presence. 

5 Unlike e.g. Risch in his MH 1964 study of the rapid development of Attic 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian War. The ''profonde évolution’’ of 
post-Mycenaean Ionic which aroused Benveniste's well-known consternation 
at the Gif conference (Études Mycéniennes 263) pales in comparison. 
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proto-Aeolic. He plausibly explains their absence ir. Lesbian by ascrib- 
ing Lesbian -5v, -vto etc. to Ionic influence. These features may thus be 
added to the already impressively long (pace Cowgill, Studia 
Mycenaea 182) Porzig-Risch list of Lesbian Ionisms. A wave theory 
interpretation of these features, taking them as relics left by incomplete 
proto-Aeolic innovations, cannot work: why should precisely and only 
the users of the relic forms have migrated to Lesbos? 

Next, G-R establishes archeologically that there did exist a consider- 
able East Greek presence in Thessalv before the Dorian entry. Thus the 
mixture of features described in chapter 5 could in fact be historically 
attributable to a West Greek superstrat and an East Greek substrat. 
Furthermore, the geographical isolation of Thessaly is asserted to 
account for the strange mixture of innovations and archaisms described 
in chapter 6, as compared with the lack of similar developments in other 
formerly East Greek areas later overlaid by West Greeks (e.g. Crete, 
Laconia, and the Argolis: 104). 

Chapter 8 describes developments of Thessalo-Lesbian after the 
Boeotian migration, e.g. i > y /d,r-,? *ts > oo (as opposed to Boeotian 
tt), etc. This last sound change causes trouble for G-R's tree: since he 
thinks that the dative in -egot was invented" because *pod-- sí produced 
the supposedly unacceptable *zo:ti/ztoooí, the long dative must have 
come into being after the sound change. It therefore must have been an 
independent innovation of Thessalo-Lesbian and Boeotian. This is, of 
course, the situation he had previously considered *'trés invraisembla- 
ble". The reason G-R allows himself to ignore his own methodology in 
this case is that he can thus show the last exclusive Aeolism to be 
post-Mycenaean. As support for his interpretation, he adduces the 
extra-Aeolic attestations of the -£gog: datives, once again paralleling 
Monro's argument as to the not specifically Aeolic nature of the form 
(Hom. Gr. 389). The argument is no more convincing now than it was 
then. Furthermore, zoooi is by no means an unacceptable form, having 
been good enough for Homer. The existence of this dative is in any 
case, however, not damaging to the author's thesis, as he could have 
included it with the other pan-Aeolic innovations of chapter 6. 

Chapter 9 considers the subsequent individual development of the 
three Aeolic dialects in no great detail, e.g. the Lesbian accentuation is 
not even mentioned. Thessalian dialect geography is given up as hope- 
less even in the first millennium (101); the only distinction that may go 
back to Mycenaean times is in the thematic infinitive (eastern 
peoeuev/western “peocher). 


5 Is Crete not at least as isolated as Thessaly? 

7 And subsequent gemination. The living drift towards gemination (with sec- 
ondary y producing the same result as inherited *y; cf. also the later Thessalian 
developments of p. 100 ['gémination spontanée']) strengthens the suspicion 
that the long resonants are not proto-Greek, as G-R et al. want, but rather 


"5 specific North Aeolic innovetions. 


* eggi on p. 84, fifth line from the bottom, must be a misprint for -oiot. 
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The last chapter summarises G-R's conclusions and backs them up 
with a striking interpretation of the term AloAjc. G-R narrows the 
connection with the vague word aioAóc down to a meaning ‘‘mixed’’, 
thus allowing the term to be used for all peoples who were neither pure 
East nor pure West Greeks, and resolving ‘‘les incohérences de la 
tradition ancienne” (105). If accepted, this interpretation would imply 
an ancient awareness of the fact of only two large-scale Greek inva- 
sions, a fact which archeology and linguistics have only recently unco- 
vered. 

G-R leaves open the question whether the East Greek dialect spoken 
in Thessaly during the Bronze Age (—the substrat-to-be) had *ti, ss, ts 
Or *si, s, s(s) (24 fn.4, 55, 104, 106), i.e. whether the seemingly West 
Greek features of Aeolic were actually imposed by West Greek or were 
simply archaisms of the northern branch of East Greek. Not only is this 
more of the mentalistic and circular reasoning mentioned above, but 
G-R is hereby destroying the premise of his own argument, for if this 
branch of Mycenaean East Greek could have differed so much from the 
one attested in the Linear B tablets, he is abandoning the very assump- 
tion of East Greek dialectal uniformity which allowed him to date the 
exclusively Aeolic innovations of chapter 6 as post-Mycenaean in the 
first place! 

In all, the book is an adequate fulfillment of an assignment to present 
a case for the post-Mycenaean origin of Aeolic. However, the basic 
premise itself is not likely. The chronology is not convincing, and the 
East Greek element is so negligible (in G-R's presentation, at least) that 
the hypothesis of substratum is needless. We may continue to take 
Aeolic as a West Greek dialect, which did exist in some form in the 
Bronze Age. The breakup of proto-Aeolic as described by G-R, on the 
other hand, remains plausible as a whole. 


GEORGE DUNKEL 


Tux Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


MasEL Lane. Graffiti and Dipinti. Princeton, N.J., The 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1976. Pp. x + 116; 
plates 62. $35. (The Athenian Agora Ser., 21) 


Volume 21 of the Agora Series does not contain either the votes for 
ostracism or the curse tablets. Among the graffiti and dipinti which re- 
main there are no election notices or proskynémata but commercial no- 
tations, owners’ marks, love names and hate names, Late Roman tax 
notations, etc. It is a large collection of various scribblings and scratch- -` 
ings, many of which were copied by Suzanne Young and in a prelimi- yas 
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It is a pleasure to report that the task has been well carried out by 
Mabel Lang, well edited and well printed. Introductory remarks to 
each section are good and concise. There are of course valuable indi- 
ces. A special commendation should go to Hero Athanasiades and 
Helene Besi who prepared the drawings, which enable the reader to 
check the editor's version. For example, the reading and interpreta- 
tion of the Late Roman graffito B 20, xéva[v] pwuiw[v] óvagsí[ov] 
xegon ó&ó[uaAa] vatiou éwageilov] ics oivov, arouse distrust partly 
because the supposed abbreviation dév is too radical but also because 
the suggested explanation of the word vaóAov as "freight charges” 
seems inappropriate. From the drawing the reviewer reads the graffito 
xovowyonuío[v| óvágsiov) Hegoixóy, vaóAov ówyágot(ov) xowóv. 
Surely the word vaóAov means here ''freight'' or ''cargo'' rather than 
"freight charges." This important graffito, juxtaposing the Persian 
delicacy of cone-bread and ordinary opsari from a (fishing) boat's load, 
helps to explain how wag: came to be the modern Greek word for 
"fish." Lang has made an unacceptable reading of another graffito, the 
Old Attic C 8, *Eyéorgatoc | uoi (sic) wéoyy, because she did not 
comprehend that the second line, A(o) owuiov, was retrograde. C 8 
says, ‘‘Hegestratos the more snub-nosed"' (comparexaAóg, xaddiwy), 
and this is the first occurrence of a comparative form for the adjective 
auióc. Most of her readings, however, seem right, but her plausible, 
outside text of D 12 is irreconcilable with the drawing. 

Lang is at her best, not when explaining the trivial C 19 b, but when 
she edits the commercial and tax notations, which are worthwhile. 


JaMES H. OLIVER 
BarriMong, MD. 


LarissA BoNrANTE. Etruscan Dress. Baltimore & London, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1975. Pp. 243, 164 figures. 


This book discusses variations in clothing fashions in central Italy 
from the seventh to the first centuries B.C. It is a clear, precise and 
highly readable account of the topic it has set for itself, furnishing a 
dependable frame of reference upon which further artistic and stylistic 
phenomena can be attached. 

The study is arranged generically, chapter headings dealing with the 
logical subdivisions of dress: fabrics, belts, chiton, mantle, shoes, 
headdress, etc.—each of these items discussed in four reprises accord- 
ing to the chief style-phases of Etruscan art as the author perceives 
them: orientalizing (650—550 B.C.), archaic or ‘‘Ionicizing’’ (550—475 
B.C.), classic (475—300 B.C.), and Hellenistic (300— 100 B.C.). 

A didactic presentation of the general sequence of costume among 
Italic peoples forms the core of the work. Here, facts that we may 
have suspected but were never quite certain of are securely 
documented at last. We learn, for instance, that plaid patterns are 
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found mostly in the seventh and early sixth centuries; that the 
perizoma is seen as a characteristic male garment of the orientalizing - 
period, although the fashion extends well into the second half of the 
sixth century; that the Ionic chiton, a Greek borrowing that never 
quite acclimated itself to Italy, appeared about the same time as 
pointed shoes on Etruscan monuments; that the long back mantle, a 
peculiarly Etruscan fashion, is mainly an early costume for females; 
that the rectangular Greek himation, although to be distinguished 
from the rounded Etruscan rebenna, is encountered in Italy through- 
out the period of the tebenna's popularity. And more, much more. 
The book is a mine of useful information. Although very few of its 
facts are original discoveries of the author, they have been brought 
together by her, cleared of the confusing underbrush that has often 
obscured their existence, and dealt with simply and dispassionately. 

The work, moreover, is no mere listing of facts. Professor Bonfante 
is an art historian as well as archaeologist, and as such possesses 
certain visual competencies that she employs to advantage—as in her 
analysis of a statuette in Berlin (Inv. No. 7095*). This work had been 
assigned to the sixth century in recent publications—on the basis, 
perhaps, of its Dedalic stiffness, with the toes peeking out from be- 
neath the peplos. But Ms. Bonfante, rightly placing her primary re- 
liance upon the purely visual perception of the piece, sees the cos- 
tume as archaistic, not truly archaic, and dates the piece toward the 
end of the fifth century. 

The author’s observations are not always so accurate. The famous 
tassel appearing on the shoulder of female figures, usually found in 
fourth century representations, is a case in point. She states that this 
detail is visible on the series of Chiusine sculptures in pietra fetida, 
citing the seated mother figure and the ash urn representing a youth 
and death demon, both from Chianciano and now in Florence, as 
examples. But closer examination of photographs of these two statues 
shows that it is only the folds of chiton, not a tassel, which is depicted. 
One example of Chiusine sculpture that does have the fringed tassel, 
however, is the seated female figure from Citta della Pieve. now in 
Copenhagen. The work is not cited by Ms. Bonfante, but Professor 
Riis has very kindly confirmed, from Copenhagen, this reviewer’s 
impression that a tassel is indeed present on the figure’s shoulder. 

Now, one can perhaps agree with Ms. Bonfante that the tassel usu- 
ally appears in the fourth century, that it is not found in the ‘‘ Hellenis- 
tic” period, and is only rarely encountered in an archaic context. She 
also informs us that it is seen on the bronze group from Marzabotto, 
which is a near-classical piece of about 400 B.C. But just when, or if, 
it is found in Italy during what in Greece would be the high classical 


* She lists it as No. 3964, a typographical error for No. 3469, which itself is 
the number of the negative as photographed by the museum, not its museum 
number. 
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period per se is never properly established. In this respect, the ques- 
tion of whether it appears in force on the Chiusine sculpture is an 
important point. Tenacious precedent has long relegated the Chiusine 
work to the fourth century, but recent commentators have begun to 
recognize (Cristofani and Sprenger are cited in this book) that they are 
properly of the fifth century. Thus the presence of the tassel on the 
Chiusine series would not only extend that fashion into the fifth cen- 
tury, but also have something to say about the nature of fifth-century 
classicism in Italy. A clarification of this matter might force a reevalu- 
ation of our received notions of the ‘‘classical’’ and of classicistic 
revivals in Italy. But the subject obviously needs more work. 

Such points, however, cómprise only a tiny segment of Ms. Bon- 
fante's research, involving only a few lines and a footnote or two in 
the completed volume. The book's outstanding characteristic is prob- 
ably the basic dependability of its documentation. Incorrect citations 
are, with rare exceptions, avoided; misleading quotations lacking; and 
self-serving references few: an authority is not as a rule referred to 
unless that authority is really needed as a confirmation of a statement 
in the text or unless it offers some positive contribution to the matter 
at hand. Auxiliary matters such as discussions of the problem of 
Etruscan origins, of disputed chronologies or abstruse questions of 
iconography are in general eschewed. The work is not a disguised 
essay in connoisseurship nor an exegesis of socio-economic history 
masquerading as a standard survey of archaeological research. It is 
simply an honest, unprepossessing workup of the subject it has set for 
itself; nothing more. And in an area where previously staked-out posi- 
tions are so zealously guarded, the author maintains a laudably objec- 
tive viewpoint, avoiding untenable hypotheses and retaining a basic 
common sense throughout. Such restraint might appear to be merely a 
negative virtue, but it is only too rarely encountered in this field. 

The work concludes with two appendices of doubtful value. One, a 
section on "problem" pieces, would better have been considered, if 
at all, at the time those pieces were first discussed; while the appendix 
on vocabulary has little to contribute to the matter at hand. The vol- 
ume is pleasantly proportioned in a physical sense— a thin book with 
wide pages that lie flat when opened. It helps. 


QUENTIN MAULE 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 
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“A wide-ranging historical analysis of Roman strategy and 
the changing patterns of Roman statecraft — including 
both intriguing analogies and suggestive contrasts to the 
evolving international position of the United States." — 
James R. Schlesinger, Former Secretary of Defense 


Edward N. Luttwak is a professional defense analyst who 
has served as a consultant to the secretary of defense. In the 
light of his knowledge of modern strategic analysis, he here 
undertakes the first systematic and sustained investigation 
of Roman strategy during the period of imperial autocracy. 
Of great sophistication, the strategies of the empire are still 
eminently worth studying, he believes. 


At its best, Roman strategy employed the imperial army as 
a weapon of psychological persuasion rather than of direct 
military force. This strategy was particularly suited to a 
time when the empire was faced with sporadic guerrilla 
attacks and low-level warfare — a strategic predicament 
that has striking parallels today. $12.95 
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Archetypal Image of 
Indestructible Life 
C. KERENYI 
Translated from the 
German by Ralph Manheim 
In this wide-ranging and 
original work the noted 
mythologist and historian of 
. religion, C. Kerényi, 
presents a historical 
account of the religion of 
Dionysos from its origins in 
the Minoan culture down to 
its transition to a 
cosmopolitan religion of the 
late Roman Empire. From a 
wealth of Greek literary, 
epigraphic, and 
monumental traditions, 
Kerényi constructs a picture 
of Dionysian worship in 
Crete, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, always underlining 
the constitutive element of 
myth. 
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The Yavanajàtaka of Spujidhvaja 
David Pingree, Translator and Editor 


The Yavanajataka, here published for the first 
time, is the most solid evidence we have of the 
influence of Greece upon India in antiquity. Mr. 
Pingree's text and translation—accompanied by 
notes and commentary—demonstrate that this 
third-century astrological poem was based on a 
second-century prose translation of an Alexan- 
drian Greek original. Harvard Oriental Series, 48 
$50.00, 2 vol. set 
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PANDAROS, A LYCIAN AT TROY 


It has long been maintained that the Iliad provides evidence 
of Lycian settlement in the Troad at the time of the Trojan 
War.! This view rests largely on the fact that in book 5 of the 
Iliad Pandaros is on two occasions associated with Lycia 
(5.105 and 173), whereas elsewhere Homer states that he came 
from Zeleia on the Aesepos River (e.g. 2.824-27, 4.103 and 
121).? Macqueen uses these references in support of his theory 
that the Troad was the original home of the Bronze Age Lukka 
people,’ who figure frequently in the Hittite texts, and who are 
generally regarded as having close ties with the Lycians of 
later times. 

But Pandaros' role as a ‘‘Lycian’’ commander at Troy pre- 
sents certain problems. For instance, there appears to be some 
conflict between the Pandaros tradition, and the tradition 
which makes Sarpedon and Glaukos the leaders of the Lycian 
contingent. Certainly in the Iliad there is no point of contact 
between Sarpedon and Glaukos on the one hand and Pandaros 
on the other, nor is there any attempt to explain the presence 
of two sets of Lycian leaders at Troy. 

This has led to several suggestions, to which the Lycian 
historian Treuber refers in the course of his discussion of the 


! Strabo, 13.4.6; cf. O. Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier, W. Kohlhammer 
(Stuttgart 1887) 14-18, W. Leaf, Troy, A Study in Homeric Geography (London 
1912) 181-82, Wainwright, JEA 25 (1939) 153. 

? Cf. Strabo, 12.4.6 who locates Zeleia in Kyzikos. One might note in pass- 
ing the legend recorded by Plutarch which makes the area near Zeleia an 
azoiuxía of Lycia (de mul, virt. 247 E-248 A). 

3 J. Macqueen, Anat. St. 18 (1968) 175. 
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problem: (a) that the Lycian contingent may originally have 
had three leaders—Sarpedon, Glaukos, and Pandaros, and that 
Pandaros was later transferred to the Aesepos River—a trans- 
ference which brought about the misleading impression of a 
northern origin for the Lycian people; (b) that in one version of 
the legend Pandaros, and in another Sarpedon and Glaukos, 
led the Lycian contingent, and that by a violent conflation of 
the two versions, Pandaros was expelled from Lycia and set- 
tled on the Aesepos River.* A third view, strongly favoured by 
ancient commentators, was that there were in fact two groups 
of Lycians, a southern group and a northern group, the former 
led by Sarpedon and Giaukos, the latter by Pandaros.? This 
view was supported by Treuber, who suggested that the north- 
ern Lycians were eventually displaced by the Cimmerians and 
moved south, perhaps into Cilicia, where all irace of them had 
disappeared by the end of the seventh century B.C. 

All these conjectures depend essentially on a small number 
of passages in the Iliad which contain references to Pandaros. 
Yet in spite of Pandaros' Lycian associations, at no point in the 
Iliad are the forces under his command referred to as Lycians. 
On the contrary, they are invariably designated as Trojans.’ In 
fact the only explicit link between Pandaros and Lycia occurs 
in Jl. 5.105 where Pandaros claims that he came from Lycia in 
order to take part in the war against the Greeks, although a 
Lycian association can also be inferred from Z. 5.173 where 
Aeneas claims that Pandaros' skill as an archer excels that of 
any other man, whether Trojan or Lycian. These references at 
least suggest that Homer did not regard Pandaros as a native of 
the Troad. But in //. 4.103 and 121, Zeleia is quite clearly desig- 
nated as his homeland. One might suggest that Homer himself 
believed in the existence of a second Lycia in the north. Yet 
this would not explain why the forces under Pandaros' com- 
mand are called Trojans and not Lycians. 


1 These views are discussed, and rejected, by Treuber, Geschichte der 
Lykier, 16. 

5 e.g. Eustath., 353.25, 448.42. 

5 Geschichte der Lykier, 18. 

7 In the Trojan Catalogue, it is specifically stated that he led a Trojan contin- 
gent (2.826), and elsewhere Pandaros refers to himself as a leader of Trojans 
(5.200 and 211). 
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Moreover, Pandaros is frequently referred to as the son of 
Lykaon,? a name also borne by one of the sons of Priam.? 
Lykaon is a rather shadowy figure who appears only occasion- 
ally in ancient literature, e.g. in a passing reference in Dictys of 
Crete who mentions him as the recipient of Pandaros' ashes.!? 
However, he is portrayed in the Jliad as a man of some sub- 
stance, whose :rouróg Óóuoc referred to by Pandaros in his 
speech to Aeneas (//. 5.179-216) provides Pandaros' point of 
departure for the battlefield. Now contrary to his father's 
advice, Pandaros proceeds to Troy on foot instead of by horse 
and chariot. Obviously in this context a suggested starting 
point in far off Lycia is not feasible. Lykaon's palace must lie 
reasonably close to Troy. The obvious inference is that Homer 
is again thinking of Zeleia on the Aesepos River. And almost 
certainly Zeleia is the homeland to which Pandaros alludes in 
Il. 5.211-16. 

There appear then to be several difficulties arising out of 
Pandaros’ role in the Iliad; notably (a) Homer's failure to rec- 
oncile this role with that.of Sarpedon and Glaukos, (b) the fact 
that Pandaros is always referred to as a leader of Trojans and 
never of Lycians, and (c) the fact that in 7]. 5.105 Pandaros 
claims that he has travelled from Lycia in order to participate 
in the war, whereas elsewhere his homeland seems to have 
been situated in the Troad. But these difficulties occur only 
because of the references to Pandaros' Lycian associations in 
book 5—references which strike the only jarring note in an 
otherwise consistent portrayal of Pandaros as a Trojan com- 
mander.!! One likely conclusion, then, is that Pandaros' Ly- 


8 e.g. 4.89, 93, 5.95, 101, 169, 179, 229, 246, 276, 283. 

* e.g. 20.81, 21.34-35, 22.46, 23.746. The name also appears in traditions 
associated with Samos and Arcadia (see RE 13.2, 2247ff.). In spite of the 
comments of Eustathius, 354.4ff., it is doubtful whether any significance 
should be attached to the linguistic similarity between Avxdwy and Avxía. 
There is certainly no evidence in literary tradition of any link independent of 
the Pandaros tradition between a Lykaon and Lycia, and the fact that the name 
Lykaon had such widespread associations is in itself a warning against assum- 
ing too readily a specific Lycian connection. 

1? Dict. Cret., 2.41. 

11 One might note in passing /]. 4.101 where Athene urges Pandaros to make a 
vow AzóAAcvt Avunyevél xAvtotóég. The meaning of Avxnyeviis has been 
much debated and variously interpreted as (a) ‘‘Lycian born'' (Hesych. s.v. 
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cian origin was not part of pre-Homeric tradition, but was 
introduced later—perhaps appearing for the first time in the 
Iliad. 

But if so, how is its introduction to be explained? It is clear 
from the Homeric references that a folk hero called Pandaros 
was associated with Lycia at least as early as the period of the 
Iliad’s composition. And in later times we do in fact find sev- 
eral references to Pandaros in Lycia, particularly in connection 
with the city of Pinara.!? Quite conceivably, even if there was 
no explicit link in the pre-Homeric legends between Pandaros 
and Lycia, Homer might well have taken such a link for 
granted (a) if Pandaros' association with Troy was part of 
pre-Homeric tradition, (b) if Pandaros was already connected 
with Lycia in Homer's own time, and (c) if Homer based his 
account of Lycian participation in the Trojan War on an al- 
ready existing tradition which linked the Lycians with Troy. 
This chain of associations, connecting Troy with Pandaros, 
Pandaros with Lycia, and Lycia with the Trojan War, may well 
have led to a type of literary synthesis in the Iliad which re- 
sulted in the portrayal of Pandaros as a participant from Lycia 
in the Trojan War. Yet if such a synthesis has taken place it is 
obviously incomplete, since Homer has apparently failed to 
recognise the incongruity between Pandaros' Lycian associa- 


Avunyevi), (b) 'wolf-born'' (Ael. NA 10.26; cf. Arist. Hist. An. 6.29.2), and 
(c) ‘‘born-of-light” (Curtius, G. Et. 5.160). Although a number of scholars have 
shown a preference for the first of these three possibilities (e.g. Kretschmer, 
Glotta 21 [1933] 228f.), the matter is far from certain. It is noteworthy that in 
ancient literary sources, Lycia is not generally claimed to be the birthplace of 
Apollo (cf. Homeric Hymn to Delian Apollo 3.16, Ovid Mer. 6.335-36, Ant. 
Lib. Met. 35). It was probably not until late Roman times that the tradition of 
the Lycian birth became current (cf. Quint. Smyrn. 11.19-26, Schol. ad Il. 
4.101). Consequently it is kighly doubtful that Homer regards Apollo as 
*Lycian-born," and one can hardly claim that in 7]. 4.101ff. there is any 
indirect reference to Pandaros' Lycian associations, for the homeland to which 
he will return is not Lycia, but Zeleia (4.103). The reason for the association 
between Apollo and Pandaros in this context must surely turn upon the epithet 
xÀvtóto£oc. Pandaros' own proficiency with the bow, and the services he is 
called upon to perform with i- make it natural for him to render homage to the 
divine archer, who had presented him with his bow in the first place (Il. 
2.827). 
1? e.g. Strabo, 14.3.5, Schol. Arist. Nub. 6n; cf. CIG add. 4269b. 
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tions, and the references to his homeland in the Troad and his 
role as a commander of a Trojan contingent. 

One possible explanation of the incongruity is that Homer’s 
Pandaros is a conflated character. It may be that in pre- 
Homeric tradition there were memories of two Pandaroses 
who were not directly linked, although they may have had a 
common origin. This latter view was once expressed by 
Gruppe, who suggested that Pandaros originated in Crete, and 
was subsequently introduced into both northwestern and 
southwestern Asia Minor by the Milesians.!? An obvious 
parallel here is the Sarpedon tradition which suggests that a 
folk hero called Sarpedon may have been brought into south- 
western Asia Minor by Cretan immigrants,!* while his name is 
found as far north as Thrace.!* And if in fact Pandaros did 
come originally from Crete, one cannot dismiss the possibility 
that he was introduced independently into both northwestern 
and southwestern Asia Minor during the period of Minoan 
contact with the Asia Minor coastlands. But unfortunately 
there is nothing specific in the legendary traditions to link Pan- 
daros with Crete, unless one assumes some form of connection 
with Pandareos who has strong Cretan connections.!$ 

Alternatively it is possible that in the major disruptions 
which afflicted the Near Eastern world during the 12th century 
B.C., the folklore of a hero Pandaros was transplanted from 
the Troad to the southwest, reflecting perhaps the southward 
movement of a population group from the northwest. Indeed 
several scholars have already suggested that the early Lycians 
may have migrated into Lycia from this region, perhaps before 
the end of the second millennium B.C. And one may com- 
pare the traditions concerning the Leleges (a Troad people 
according to Homer)!? and their southward progression down 


13 Cited by van der Kolf, RE 18.3, p. 505.36ff. 

14 See e.g. Hdt. 1.173, and cf. 7.92. 

15 See RE 2A, p. 43.50ff., and the references cited therein. 

16 See Roscher, Ausführliches Lexikon der griechischen und rómischen 
Mythologie (Leipzig/Berlin, 1884, et seq.) 3.1, p. 1498, 17ff. 

1 e.g. Phythian Adams, Bulletin of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, No. 1 (1921) 4, Wainwright, JEA 25, 153, Wilamowitz, Hermes 38 
(1903) 585. 

18 71. 20.87; cf. Strabo. 13.1.49. 
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the Asia Minor coast until their final settlement in the south- 
west corner of Caria.!? 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that Pandaros, like the 
Leleges, travelled south. He may well have been a hero or cult 
figure who was originally domiciled in the Troad, and who 
re-emerged in Lycia some time between the 12th and 8th cen- 
turies B.C. And his role in the Jiad when seen in relation to his 
appearance in Lycia may reflect the displacement of a group of 
northerners from the Troad who eventually resettled in Lycia 
in the late second or early first millennium B.C. 


T. R. Bryce 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, 
AUSTRALIA 


19 See Strabo, 14.1.3 and 2.18. For apparent evidence of the southward 
progression of the Leleges, see G. Bean, Turkey Beyond the Maeander, Ernest 
Benn (London 1971) 18, and for comments on the Leleges tradition, see 
Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier, 42ff. 


JUVENAL'S FIFTH SATIRE 


The closing satire of book 1 appears to deal with a familiar 
theme, the cena:! *'the poem simply describes a dinner party,” 
says Highet (83), with unfortunate oversimplification. It is true 
that rather more than half of the poem (lines 24-75, 80-106, 
114-27, 146-55) describes two dinner menus, but it also in- 
cludes an introduction and epilogue (lines 1-23, 156-73) and 
several passages in which the satirist speaks to the client, Tre- 
bius, or the host, Virro (lines 107-13, 127-45), or allows Trebius 
himself to speak (lines 76-79). These passages show the real 
purpose of the description, which is to examine the relation- 
ship of patron to client, to the advantage of neither. The patron 
is shown to be motivated by money, and his character is 
marked by inhumanity: the client is motivated by greed and he 
is shown to have lost all sense of dignity and self-respect. The 
satirist both describes and dissuades: he aims to dissuade Tre- 
bius from the parasite's life, and to describe for his audience 
the breakdown in social intercourse between Roman citizens 
as a result of the corruption of money. If any lines can be 
selected as setting the keynote of the satire they would be 
111b-113: 


solum 
poscimus ut cenes civiliter. hoc face et esto, 
esto, ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis. 


In these words are the themes of the poem: dinner, social 
relations between citizens of Rome, wealth and poverty, 
friendship. From this it is not hard to see that Satire 5 must be 
considered within the context of the whole of the first book, for 


1 The tradition of the satirical cena is usefully set out by L. R. Shero, ‘The 
Cena in Roman Satire," CPh 18 (1923) 126-43; cf. G. Highet, Juvenal the 
Satirist (Oxford 1954) 83-88 and 262-63. The most complete discussion of the 
fifth satire is by J. Adamietz, Untersuchungen zu Juvenal, Hermes, Ein- 
zelschr., 26 (Wiesbaden 1972) 78-116. Still useful for its analysis of the cena, 
despite notable weakness on structure and symbolism of the poem, is A. 
Hartmann, De Inventione Iuvenalis Capita Tria, diss. (Basel 1908) 65-92. 
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it develops the themes introduced in the program of the first 
satire and provides a fitting climax to the book.? 

Juvenal's treatment of the cena is unique. At first sight he 
appears to have taken a theme that had already been dealt with 
by Lucilius and Horace in hexameters and Varro and Petronius 
in Menippean satire, and to have set out to excel Horace in 
writing a description of a dinner-party.? The satire, however, 
deals with a world very different from that of the Augustans. In 
the first place, Horace's host, Nasidienus, is a figure of fun: he 
bores his guests with details about each dish (Sat.2.8.6-7, 16, 
17, 43-53, 92-93); his meal is ruined by the mock-epic collapse 
of the canopy, to which he reacts with cliché-ridden pomposity 
(54-63); his guests laugh at him (63-78), take advantage of his 
inept hospitality (33-41, 80-83), and finally leave without tast- 
ing the main dishes (93-95), finding Nasidienus' gastronomic 
commentaries more poisonous than the spells of the witch, 
Canidia. Secondly, Horace is as concerned with the guests and 
their conversation as he is with the meal: they are all named 
and their witticisms reported. Thirdly, Horace's interlocutor, 
Fundanius, who describes the dinner, is as much part of the 
dinner party as his host and the principal guests, who included 
Maecenas himself. 

In Juvenal's satire there is no trace of humor, least of all in 
the portrayal of the host, Virro. Except for Trebius the guests 
are not mentioned by name and they take very little part in the 
action. We learn that Trebius makes up the ninth place (17), 
and that he (and apparently others, since ''you" in 28 and 
"friends" in 146 are plural) is distinguished from the liber- 
torum cohors (28), who are presumably the same as the reliqui 


? Cf. Highet 85; W. Heilmann, "Zur Komposition der vierten Satire und des 
ersten Satirenbuches Juvenals," RhM 110 (1967) 358-70. 

3 For Lucilius see Adamietz 79, with the frags. in Warmington, ROL 3. fr. 
200-51 (= Sat. 5.2); fr. 595-614 (Sat. 20.1); fr. 1019-37 (Sat. 30.2). The Varro 
fragments are to be found in Gellius, NA 6.16 and 15.19.2: cf. N. Rudd, The 
Satires of Horace (Cambridge 1966) 205-6. Horace's cena is Sat. 2.8, to which 
should be added the different approaches of Sat. 2.4 and 2.2.116-25 (also Sat. 
1.6.114-18 and 2.6.63-76): the last three references belong to the tradition of the 
‘moderate’ cena, as does Juvenal, Sat. 11.56-182. Petronius’ cena is at Sat. 
26-78. 
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Virrones of line 149.* There is no conversation: in Horace the 
host lectures his guests or they talk amongst themselves. When 
a guest speaks directly to Nasidienus his speech is ironic and, 
as Nasidienus' reply shows, designed to take advantage of the 
host's foolishness and good nature. In Juvenal the isolation of 
the host is almost complete: except in lines 28 and 149 the food 
and drink are served to Virro alone, and Trebius (except for 
lines 28 and 146) is equally solitary. Juvenal, in other words, 
has refined the ‘‘plot’’ of Lucilius and Horace so as to remove 
all elements extraneous to his main thrust, which is to show the 
collapse of the traditional relationship between patron and 
client. Host and guest never speak to each other, beyond the 
two-word invitation in line 18, and the complete breakdown in 
communication is vividly illustrated by the separate menus. 
Not even their food and drink, taken in the same room, have 
anything in common.* 

The satirical dinners of Lucilius and Horace prove to be no 
more than the starting point for Juvenal's satire. Nor is Trimal- 
chio's feast more than superficially analogous. Trimalchio with 
his vulgar generosity has more in common with Nasidienus 
than Virro, and the situation of Trebius is a whole world apart 
from that of Trimalchio's guests. The conversation and action 
in Petronius are in total contrast to the humorless silence of 
Juvenal's dinner. 

If we look outside the satirical tradition for the raw material 
of Juvenal's unique creation, we find that his contemporary, 
Pliny the Younger, gives evidence for the custom of distin- 
guishing between classes of guests at dinner. In Epistles 2.6, he 
contrasts his own hospitality with that of his host at a recent 
dinner. He describes the host as follows: 


* Alledius in line 118 appears to stand for a typical gourmand rather than to 
be the name of a guest at the dinner. 

5 There is an imagined address by Virro in 135-36, the unreality of which 
serves to deepen the real cleavage between him and Trebius. For the separate 
menus see the Appendix at the end of this article. 

ê Dated by Sherwin-White (The Letters of Pliny [Oxford 1966] 152) to 
97—98, that is, no more than a few years before the publication of book 1 of 
Juvenal's satires. 
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... quendam, ut sibi videbatur, lautum et diligentem, ut 
mihi, sordidum simul et sumptuosum. nam sibi et paucis 
opima quaedam, ceteris vilia et minuta ponebat. vinum 
etiam parvolis lagunculis in tria genera discripserat, non ut 
potestas eligendi, sed ne ius esset recusandi, aliud sibi et 
nobis, aliud mincribus amicis (nam gradatim amicos 
habet), aliud suis nostrisque libertis." 


This ungenerous distinction leads to a conversation between 
Pliny and a fellow guest which allows Pliny to describe his own 
hospitality: 


"eadem omnibus pono; ad cenam enim, non ad notam in- 
vito cunctisque rebus exaequo, quos mensa et toro 
aequavi.'' ‘‘etiamne libertos ?"' ‘‘Etiam; convictores enim 
tunc, non libertos puto . . . liberti mei non idem quod ego 
bibunt, sed idem ego quod liberti.” igitur (Pliny concludes 
for the benefit of his correspondent) memento nihil magis 
esse vitandum quam istam luxuriae et sordium novam 
societatem: quae cum sint turpissima discreta ac separata, 
turpius iunguntur. 


Pliny's description of the two-level hospitality of the rich 
patron bears out the evidence of Juvenal and Martial, whose 
poetic and satiric purposes might otherwise justify our scepti- 
cism. Martial, like Pliny writing in the few years before publi- 
cation of Juvenal's first book, frequently criticises the custom, 
usually from the viewpoint of the poor friend or client, that is 
from the same position as that of Juvenal's persona. Pliny 
himself writes as a wealthy patronus, so that his description is 
given from a different social standpoint from that of the humble 
personae of Juvenal and Martial. But his moral attitude is the 
same as theirs. 

The facts as they appear in Martial are much the same as in 
Juvenal or Pliny, but he lacks Juvenal’s indignatio. As one 
example from the very large number of references to the cena 
in Martial, we may quote 3.60: 


cum vocer ad cenam non iam venalis ut ante, 
cur mihi non eadem quae tibi cena datur ? 


? The implication is that there was more than one triclinium (see Sherwin- 
White's commentary), unlike the single tríclinium of Juvenal (see line 17). Cf. 
A. Hug, ‘‘Triclinium,”’ sec. 1, in RE, ser. 2, 7.92-97, esp. col. 96. 
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ostrea tu sumis stagno saturata Lucrino, 
sugitur inciso mitulus ore miht: 
sunt tibi boleti, fungos ego sumo suillos: 
res tibi cum rhombo est, at mihi cum sparulo. 
aureus inmodicis turtur te clunibus implet, 
ponitur in cavea mortua pica mihi. 
cur sine te ceno cum tecum, Pontice, cenem ? 
sportula quod non est prosit: edamus idem.® 


(Although you invite me to dinner no longer as someone 
bought with your money, as before, why do you not give me 
the same meal as yours ? You eat oysters soaked in the waters 
of the Lucrine lake, I cut my mouth sucking on a mussel. You 
eat the choice boletus, I have mushrooms that swine grub up. 
You tackle a turbot, I a bream. You fill yourself with the fat- 
tened rumps of pigeons: my dish gets a dead magpie. Why do I 
dine apart from you, Ponticus, although I am dining with you ? 
Let the absence of the sportula be of some use: let us eat the 
same food!) 

Martial's cena has almost all the elements of Juvenal's, and 
most of Juvenal's details can be paralleled elsewhere in Mar- 
tial.? Yet it would be wrong to say that Juvenal was therefore 
merely imitating Martial. To the extent that a great artist is 
influenced by his predecessors in the materials that he uses and 
in his composition Juvenal is influenced by Martial. He has, 
however, transformed Martial's materials by his own original 
techniques. Each poem of Martial is a work of art in itself, 
complete within its brief compass. Its tone is summed up in the 
word lascivia. His epigrams deal with serious enough subjects 
and attack the same characters and social vices as satire, but 
his weapon is lascivia rather than the indignatio of the satirist. 
He describes his work with the words iocorum simplicitas, as 
if his wit were to be taken at face value and his readers were 


8 For the sportula see A. Hug in RE, ser. 2, 3.1883-86. Nero had by law 
substituted the sportula for the dinner (publicae cenae), Suet. Nero 16: the 
measure was repealed by Domitian (Suet. Dom. 7). Martial here refers to 
Domitian's restoration of the cena recta. 

? See Adamietz, 85-96, for details. Even touches for which Juvenal has been 
widely praised were anticipated by Martial, e.g. Mart. 1.20 and J. 5.114-48 (the 
client can only watch); Mart. 10.94, 13.37 and J. 5.149-52 (the apples); Mart. 
14.202 and J. 5.154-55 (the monkey). 
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not to seek a deeper meaning.!° He refers to the language of 
epigram as lascivam verborum veritatem. He describes his so- 
cial criticism and its. relation to philosophy in an extended 
theatrical metaphor: 


epigrammata illis scribuntur qui solent spectare Florales. 
non intret Cato theatrum meum, aut si intraverit, spectet. 
videor meo iure facturus si epistolam versibus clusero: 


nosses iocosae dulce cum sacrum Florae!! 
festosque lusus et licentiam volgi, 

cur in theatrum, Cato severe, venisti ? 

an ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ?!? 


Martial explicitly excludes philosophy from his satirical 
"theatre," and his poems are quite different from those of 
Juvenal in scale, complexity and purpose. For Martial the cena 
is an opportunity to make a single point, whether that concerns 
the food itself or the relationship of host and client. For Ju- 
venal the cena is another example of the corruption of Roman 
society: the mercenary foundations of the relationship between 
patron and client are part of the rotten social structure criti- 
cised by the satirist. Such an attitude requires more complex 
techniques: lascivia gives way to indignatio, simplicitas to 
sermonizing. The satirist and his audience are no longer in the 
relationship of actor/producer and spectator. Juvenal's audi- 
ence is involved, and its critical Judgement is required not only 
to assess the actors (i.e. Virro and Trebius), but also the 
satirist himself.!? 

Pliny and Martial show that the two aspects of the cena (the 


1? The quotations in this paragraph are from Martial's introductory letter to 
the first book of Epigrams. 

11 The festival of the Floralia was proverbial for its vulgarity and licentious- 
ness. 

12 Le. “did you come to the theatre merely to emphasize your disapproval 
by walking out?'' Martial uses Cato as the exemplar of austere morality again 
at 10.19 and 11.2, and Cato's wife at 11.15. So Juvenal, in Laronia's sarcastic 
words, at Sat. 2.40. 

13 The ‘‘satirist’’ is discussed below, p. 243. For Juvenal and Martial see 
the illuminating discussion by W. S. Anderson, ‘‘Lascivia vs. Ira: Martial and 
Juvenal," CSCA 3 (1970) 1-34, esp. 32-34. Anderson elaborates on and cor- 
rects the interpretation of H. A. Mason in ‘‘Is Juvenal a Classic?’’, Arion 1.1 
(1962) 8-44, and 1.2 (1962) 39-79 ‘reprinted in J. P. Sullivan, Essays in Roman 
Literature: Satire [London 1963] 93-176). 
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meal itself and the patron-client relationship) are virtually in- 
separable in post-Augustan literature. The peculiar conven- 
tions of amicitia in Roman society led at an early stage to a 
formal recognition of class distinctions in friendship, as in the 
general social system. It was considered exceptional when 
Cato the Censor drank the same wine as his sailors, and Pliny 
the Elder expressly contrasts Cato's egalitarianism with the 
two-level cenae that his nephew and Martial describe.!* Julius 
Caesar is said to have invited provincial gentry to dine with 
Roman citizens in one of the two friclinia that were regularly 
part of his entertainment in the provinces.!? On another occa- 
sion Caesar threw his baker into chains because he had served 
a different kind of bread to the guests from that served to 
Caesar himself.!5 A century later, however, the social customs 
attacked by the two Plinys seem to have become firmly en- 
trenched. In De Benef. 6.33.4-34.1, Seneca contrasts the 
amicitia of contemporary society with true friendship: 


non sunt isti amici, qui agmine magno ianuam pulsant, qui 
in primas et secundas admissiones digeruntur. consuetudo 
ista vetus est regibus regesque simulantibus populum 
amicorum discribere. 


Seneca goes on to say that it was C. Gracchus and Livius 
Drusus who began the custom of classifying friends into three 
groups: those whom they received privately and individu- 
ally; those whom they received in small groups, and those who 
were received en masse. And so, as Seneca says, habuerunt 

. isti amicos primos, habuerunt secundos, nunquam ver- 
05.!* The rest of the passage develops the theme of true as 
opposed to mercenary friendship. Seneca covers the same 
ground and many of the same examples as Juvenal in his 
treatment of the salutatio in the first and third satires.!? Above 


14 Pliny NH 14.91. 

15 Suet. Zul. 48. Presumably this is an example of Caesar's egalitarian ap- 
proach rather than the opposite. Suetonius does not say, however, who were 
invited to eat in the other triclinium. Cf. note 7 above. 

16 Suet. Iul. 48. 

17 The sentiment is paraphrased a few lines later: in pectore amicus, non in 
atrio quaeritur. 

18 E.g. 1.95-126; 3.119-30. 
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all, Seneca emphasizes the importance of sincerity, for this is 
the only basis of friendship between free men. Thus he intro- 
duces the same themes as Juvenal, who uses the word rex to 
epitomize the hollowness of the relationship between Virro 
and Trebius, while the underlying motif of the first book is the 
counterfeit quality of personal relationships at Rome— 
destructive of individual dignity, of liberty, in a word, of all 
that made Rome truly Roman. 

It is in the relationship between patron and client that the 
decline in the quality of amicitia is most clearly seen. The 
theme had attracted poets long before Juvenal, and it is in- 
structive to examine Horace's two poems on the theme, Epis- 
tles 1.17 and 18. In 1.17 Horace self-depreciatingly offers ad- 
vice to Scaeva on ''How to treat the great” (quo pacto deceat 
maioribus uti).!? As one who has been successful in his rela- 
tionship with one of the maiores he can speak with some knowl- 
edge, although in these two epistles he adopts a satirical per- 
sona quite different from that of Epist. 1.7, where he addresses 
Maecenas directly. For Scaeva his advice is either to leave 
Rome for an obscure life in retirement (Epist. 1.17.6-10) or, if 
he stays in Rome, to advance his own and his family's interests 
by attaching himself to a patron: accedes siccus ad unctum 
(1.17.12).?? The dilemma is illustrated by the story of Aristip- 
pus and Diogenes, and Horace sides with Aristippus (1.17.16- 
17 and 23-24): the great man's parasite is serving his own self- 
interest and in a sense maintains a measure of dignity and 
independence, for he does not have to beg for the necessities of 
life (19-22). Either way the poorer man is a scurra, but Aristip- 
pus, who is laughed at only by himself, is better off than 
Diogenes, who is the butt of the people: scurror ego ipse mihi, 
populo tu. i 

In this satirical epistle Horace takes the part of a worldly if 


1? For Scaeva see PIR? L. 322, which supposes that this man is Lollius 
Scaeva, brother of the Lollius Maximus of Hor. Epist. 1.18 (— PIR? L. 317). 
This is hard to accept in view of the very different socio-economic attitudes 
assigned to the two recipients af the letters. Cf. Kiessling-Heinze's ed., vol. 3, 
p. 147. ` 

20 Le., if you are hungry, dine at a rich man's table. Dining is used in the 
next three lines as the exemplum of the way of life debated by Aristippus and 
Diogenes. 
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diffident instructor. The client attaches himself to the patron 
out of self-interest (11) and with little thought for moral consid- 
erations. Yet the satirist allows us to see beyond his mask, for 
in lines 6-10 the Epicurean doctrine of lathe biosas is given its 
due, and the satire closes with the disquieting image of the 
client as impostor and beggar,”! lying in the roadway with a 
broken leg and disregarded by the passers-by, who know his 
tricks too well (58-62). The advice to Scaeva is ironical.?? 
The next epistle, 1.18, goes some way towards restoring the 
balance and gives a view of friendship between great men and 
their clients closer to that of Epist. 1.7. The tone is different if 
only because Lollius, to whom Horace's advice is addressed, 
comes from a higher social and economic class than that of the 
climber, Scaeva.?? He does not come siccus ad unctum. The 
part of the scurra is inappropriate to him, and his relationship 
to the great man to whom he will attach himself is genuinely 
that of a truly free amicus (cf. liberrime in line 1). Not for him, 
then, the part of the parasite nor, on the other hand, that of the 
independent but boorish philosopher with his asperitas agres- 
tis. The debate between Aristippus and Diogenes is resumed 
and this time Horace's answer to the dilemma is different, as 
he chooses the middle path: virtus est medium vitiorum et 
utrimque reductum (line 9). Horace returns to the same theme 
at the end of the poem, after giving Lollius more detailed ad- 
vice on the art of friendship (96-112). Philosophy, he says, will 
give the answer to the question of how to live a life without 
stress (97). His own answer is practised in his life: the golden 
mean of line 9 is achieved in his life on the Sabine farm—not a 
life of harsh simplicity nor of luxury, rather one with a com- 
fortable sufficiency of books and food, with freedom from anx- 
iety. Finally, if Jupiter (i.e. an external power) grants but life 
and a livelihood, Horace will provide the essential third com- 
ponent of the good life, namely a calm mind, aequum animum. 
Horace moves in this poem from the persona of the worldly 


21 Planus (59) is a charlatan: the word is well explained in Kiessling- 
Heinze's note. 

22 E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 321-23, in disregarding Horace's satir- 
ical persona, overemphasizes the cynicism (in the modern sense) of the epistle. 

23 This Lollius may be the same as the recipient of Epistle 1.2 and perhaps 
the son of the consul of 21 B.C. (Epist. 1.20.28). See PIR? L. 317. 
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teacher of friendship to reveal at the end the persona in which 
he had spoken in Epistle 1.7 and Satire 2.6. The touchstone of 
his answer to the question of how to treat the great is his 
Sabine farm, the gift (it is true) of Maecenas, but also the 
symbol of and means to his independence, dignity and happi- 
ness. 

This survey of Epistles 1.17 and 18 establishes significant 
points of contact with Juvenal's first book, especially the fifth 
satire. The theme of friendship (i.e. the relationship between 
two citizens of unequal rank and wealth) is prominent in Ju- 
venal’s program in the first satire. In the third it is developed, 
and there a second Horatian theme emerges, that the only way 
for a poorer citizen to maintain his self-respect and indepen- 
dence is by leaving Rome: Umbricius, however, was depart- 
ing, never to return, while Horace's Sabine farm gave him the 
necessary refreshment to enable him to return to the city. The 
fifth satire examines the relationship at its fullest length: from 
the scenes of the sportula and salutatio of the first and third 
satires, and the general attacks of the third, Juvenal moves to 
the scene of the cena as the focus of his most extended treat- 
ment, and it is no accident that the last word in the poem is 
amico. The feast proves to be both the setting for and an 
example of the major theme of amicitia. Juvenal treats the 
Horatian theme with indignatio, and his conclusions are more 
negative than those of Horace's good-natured satirist.?* 

So it is with other Horatian details. The parasite in Horace is 
equated with the object of ridicule, the scurra.?? In Juvenal the 
decline of Trebius from friend and fellow citizen reaches its 
nadir in the bitter conclusion of the fifth satire (157-58 and 
171-73). These lines go beyond the third satire, where the 
foreign-born parasite-clown is sketched in lines 81-108 (espe- 


24 For a useful survey of amicitia in Juvenal see Richard A. La Fleur, 
“Amicus and Amicitia in Juvenal," CB 51 (1975) 54-58. Cf. idem, ‘‘Juvenal’s 
‘Friendly Fingernails'," WS (n.s.) 9 (1975) 230-35, accepting the reading 
amicos at 5.41 for the common reading acutos. 

25 See Hor. Epist. 1.17.19; 1.18.4; Sar. 2.8.23-24. The scurra, of course, 
derives as much from comedy as satire: this is recognised by Enid Welsford, 
The Fool: his Social and Literary History (London 1935 and Gloucester, 
Mass., 1966) 7-8, but she does not mention Horace or Juvenal, beyond a 
reference to Gabba and to satire in general (329). 
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cially 81-83 and 107-8, where the scene is the cena or sym- 
posium), but without working out, as in the fifth satire, the 
implications of the Roman citizen as parasite. 

Juvenal frames the fifth satire in the terminology of 
philosophy (lines 1-2), but the irony of the opening lines gives 
way to the indignatio of the ending. Horace's lesson on how to 
be a parasite is ironical throughout, while its frame of reference 
is the teaching of the philosophers, two of whom are the focus 
of opposing viewpoints. In Epistle 1.18 the context is again 
philosophical (9 and 96-103) and the closing lines (104-12), 
when Horace throws off the mask of irony, are spoken from 
the Epicurean point of view. Even in dealing with the subject 
of food Horace can adopt or report the stance of a teacher of 
philosophy.?9 Juvenal avoids this color in the descriptive pas- 
sages of the fifth satire, while he inclines more to it in the far 
more Horatian eleventh satire. On the other hand, the 
philosophical topos of libertas—implicit in both of the Hora- 
tian epistles and emphasized in the first line of Epist. 1.18—is 
prominent in the whole of Juvenal's first book, most of all in 
the fifth satire. There the humiliation of Trebius is summed up 
in the self-deception of line 161: tu tibi liber homo et regis 
conviva videris, whereas the truth is more bitter: the citizen 
has become a slave, a performing monkey, a clown. 

In composing the fifth satire Juvenal was combining two 
streams of satirical tradition. The cena derives from Lucilius 
and Horace, while the importance of food as a literary subject 
is shown by the didactic Hedyphagetica of Ennius?? and the 
Peri Edesmaton of Varro. This tradition gives the poem its 
context and gastronomic detail. Although the cenae of Lucilius 
and Horace deal to some extent with the relationship of host 
and guest, it is from the other tradition that Juvenal draws 
more inspiration. This tradition is concerned with the position 
of the amicus, at its lowest as shown by the comic scurra or 
parasite, and in its commonest setting by the relationship of 
patron and client. Horace had frequently dealt with the theme, 


26 See Hor. Sat. 2.2 and 4, and 2.8.92. 
27 For this hexameter work see Warmington, ROL 1.406-11. The sole sur- 


viving fragment is the eleven lines quoted by Apuleius, Apol. 39, dealing with 
sea-foods. ' 
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and Epistles 1.17 and 18 are closer to Juvenal’s subject matter. 
It is Flavian literature, however, reflecting the social customs 
of the time, that links the cena most explicitly to the break- 
down of the social order and the humiliation of Roman citi- 
zens. Pliny's letter (2.6) and many of Martial's poems are evi- 
dence for the customs attacked by Juvenal. Juvenal, however, 
created in his fifth satire an original work by combining the two 
satiric traditions and treating them with his own weapon of 
indignatio, more penetrating than the lascivia of Martial and 
the irony of Horace. 

The fifth satire develops themes that were prominent in the 
first or program satire. Among these is the theme of the 
client-patron relationship, which is also especially important in 
the third satire. There, as in the first (1.95-111), the citizen- 
client has been displaced by the foreigner (3.58-125), whose 
hypocrisy and immorality give him the superior place at dinner 
(3.81-83) and please the patron more than the honesty of the 
Roman (3.104-6). The foreigner so works upon the patron that 
he alone enjoys the patron's friendship, however long or 
laborious the services of the Roman client (3.119-25). The very 
basis of the relationship has been changed by the non-Roman 
amici: no longer springing from mutual trust, need and respect, 
it has become mercenary (3.137-89). In these circumstances the 
poor citizen loses not only his standing as a client or friend but 
even his self-respect as a free man. His inability to meet the 
new criteria of friendship makes him a figure of fun.?? From 
being a free Roman (and therefore a man who could hold his 
head high, whatever his economic circumstances) he has be- 
come ridiculus. In the old-fashioned Italian country-towns citi- 
zens could still watch comedy together in friendship, with a 
relaxed, holiday air (3.172-79): in Rome the citizen has himself 
become the comic actor, fit only as a source of laughter to the 
rich and their rich friends. 

This theme is developed with extreme indignatio in the fifth 
satire. We have seen from Horace that the parasite was also a 
scurra, so that it is natural for the themes of the parasite-scurra 
and the poor client, who has become ridiculus, to meet in the 


28 3,152-53: nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se / quam quod ridiculos 
homines facit. Cf. Sat. 1.73-76. 
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cena.?? 'Thus Juvenal early puts the indignity of becoming a 
butt as the chief disadvantage of the parasite's life (5.3-4), and 
he returns to the theme in the closing address to Trebius (156- 
73). To himself Trebius is a free man, a Roman citizen, fit to 
dine with his great amicus (161); but the realist is Virro, who 
uses his dinner as a bait to attract the deluded Trebius and 
make of him a butt and a comic actor: 


hoc agit ut doleas; nam quae comoedia, mimus 
quis melior plorante gula ? 
(157-58) 


The last image of the satire (and of the first book) is of the 
client as comic actor, the professional clown whose shaven 
head is the target for a rain of blows as the audience laugh 
(171-72). This degradation is the human counterpart of the 
animal image with which the cena itself has ended, the client as 
performing monkey (153-55). 

Thus in the theme of amicitia the fifth satire shows a direct 
connection with its predecessors. The theme of the foreigner 
displacing the Roman is less strongly emphasized than in the 
third, largely because the third satire had left little more to be 
said. The fact that Trebius has the lowest place at dinner (17) 
allows us to infer who are the superior guests (cf. line 28); the 
passage in which Virro is imagined as a captator (132-39) im- 
plies that the successful client must adopt the mercenary prin- 
ciples of the Greeks in the third satire, and in the closing pas- 
sage (163-65) Trebius’ position is explicitly described as being 
unworthy of a Roman. Thus the connection of foreigners with 
the destruction of Roman standards is maintained throughout 
the book. It is explicit, for example, in the second satire?? and 
in the third, implicit in the fifth. 

Another continuing theme is that of luxury and its particular 
manifestation, gluttony. It is, if course, implicit throughout the 


?? Even the great, when themselves amici of the emperor, are clowns: see 
Sat, 4.31, where Crispinus is scurra Palati. 

30 2.1.3 and 159-70. In the second satire Juvenal's xenophobia is inverted: 
Rome has become so corrupted that one must go to the furthest barbarian 
lands to find morality (lines 1-3). Yet even there, Rome has spread her corrup- 
tion (159-70). The hyperbole is evident if we remember what Juvenal normally 
thinks of foreigners. 
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description of Virro's behavior and of his menu: the exquisite 
dishes, the choice slaves, the professional carver, are all evi- 
dence of luxury and need no further comment from Juvenal. 
He has already dealt with the theme explicitly, especially in the 
first and fourth satires. Luxury and conspicuous expenditure 
appear in several places in the first satire (e.g. lines 27-29, 
58-60, 75-76, 87-95) and the theme there reaches its climax in 
the cena. There the patron dines alone: the clients collect their 
sportula day after day, but they never achieve an invitation to 
dinner (132-34), while the patron enjoys the luxurious trap- 
pings of wealth in solitary splendor (135-41). He earns his 
reward—sudden death in the bath after dinner and a funeral 
accompanied by the applause of his ‘‘friends’’ (142-46).?'! Two 
items only of the solitary patron's menu are mentioned, the 
boar and the peacock. The former is described as animal prop- 
ter convivia natum (141). In the fifth satire Virro also does not 
share the boar with his client, whose disappointment in this 
detail is again emphasized at line 167. The linking of luxury, 
selfishness and eating is again prominent in the fourth satire 
(lines 15-33), where the Egyptian Crispinus buys a huge mullet 
solely for himself (22). 

Thus the continuity of theme between the fifth satire and the 
rest of the first book is established. The satire combines sev- 
eral motifs that have appeared in the program of the first satire 
and have been repeated or developed in the intervening poems. 
This is done especially by grafting them onto the stock of the 
satirical cena. 

It remains now to consider the structure and content of the 
fifth satire before discussing the persona of the satirist.?? The 
outline of the structure is as follows: 


1-11 Introduction, dissuading Trebius from the life of a 
parasite. 


12-23 Preliminary to the meal: the invitation and Tre- 
bius' place at table. 


31 1.146: ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis. So in 5.120 and 157-60 
anger is the client's dominant emotion, while amico in 5.173 is ironical, like 
amicis in 1,146. 

3? Structure and content have been fully analyzed by Adamietz, 96-114. 
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24-155 The cena with four main sections divided by re- 
flective interludes at 76-79 (soliloquy of Trebius); 
107-13 (address by the satirist to Virro); 127b-145 
(the satirist sees poverty as the divider between 
host and guest and imagines Trebius as a rich 
friend). 


156-73 Conclusion: Trebius has deceived himself and de- 
serves to be humiliated. 


The main outline of the structure is clear. A two-part prologue 
is followed by the cena itself and an epilogue. The long central 
section is divided into four descriptive courses with three spo- 
ken interludes. The satire ends with the total degradation of 
Trebius that has been anticipated in the introduction (3-4), so 
that the poem finally returns to its starting point. The internal 
unity of the poem is further established by repeated motifs, by 
the continuing narrative of the meal itself, and by the inter- 
ludes and the addresses of the satirist. These three aspects 
deserve a closer examination. 

In the first sentence the scurra appears. Sarmentus and 
Gabba were both figures of fun at the table of Augustus,?? yet 
their degradation will prove to be nothing to that of Trebius, 
who ends the satire as the comic butt of the dominus, Virro. 
Still in the opening lines Trebius decides to live on the crumbs 
from the rich man's table (1-2).3* Soon the satirist implies that 
he would do better to feed like a beggar on scraps thrown to the 
dogs (10-11), and by the end of the meal Trebius has sunk even 
lower, so that the satirist equates him with an animal lower 
than a dog, a performing monkey (153-55).?* The monkey is 
fitted out with sword, helmet and spear: Trebius, too, is a 
make-believe warrior in the drunken battle that opens the meal 


33 Sarmentus the scurra appears at Hor. Sat. 1.5.51-70. The scholiast on 
Juvenal 5.2 gives all the details that are known about him, which are also 
reproduced in Palmer's note to Horace Sat. 1.5.52. For Gabba see Martial 
1.41.16 and 10.101, and cf. RE 7.418-19. 

34 What Trebius understands by these ‘‘crumbs’’ is explained at 166-68 
(semesum leporem, aliquid de clunibus apri, minor altilis): thus his self- 
deception is further emphasized. 

35 Cf. Martial, 14.202, where the human being becomes the performing mon- 
key. Adamietz, 106-7, sees the fish of 104-6 also as symbolic of Trebius. 
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(24-29: there is perhaps allusion here to the epic or quasi-epic 
fights in the banquet halls of the Odyssey, book 22, and Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, book 12), and as he waits with '*bread at the 
ready” (168-69) for the food that never comes. Human and 
animal imagery again are linked in the motif of scorn: the ser- 
vants despise Trebius (59-65, 74-75), and by 80-83 the very 
lobster, carried on high by the servants, looks scornfully down 
upon the guests. 

Another unifying device is mythological allusion.?9 It may be 
used to express the distance between the harsh reality faced by 
the poor client and the luxurious life of the rich man that the 
client sees but cannot share. Thus the gems on Virro's cups are 
associated with the sword of Aeneas (43-45), in contrast to the 
cracked calix Vatinianus given to Trebius, whose name and 
shape associate it with a coarse Italian cobbler.?" Virro's ap- 
ples are described in terms of the apples of the Phaeacians and 
the golden apples of the Hesperides:?? again, the reality of 
Trebius’ rotten apple and its associated animal imagery pro- 
vide a harsh contrast. Similarly Virro's boar is associated with 
Meleager and the Calydonian boar (115-16). Here the lack of a 
contrasting image is the more telling because Trebius has no 
share in this part of the meal. When Trebius is associated with 
mythological persons it is to express violence and degradation. 
Drunk with bad wine he becomes a Corybant (25); if he dares 
to act like a free man and ask for a share in the meat course he 
is dragged out by the feet, like the monster Cacus killed by 
Hercules.?? 


36 See I. G. Scott, The Grand S:yle in the Satires of Juvenal, Smith College 
Classical Studies, 8 (Northampton, Mass., 1927) 39-40, 56, 58, 68-69; W. S. 
Anderson, ‘Imagery in the Satires of Horace and Juvenal," AJP 81 (1960) 
243-60 (esp. 249), who is well criticised by M. Coffey in Lustrum 8 (1962) 212. 

37 $.46-48: for Vatinius of Beneventum cf. Martial, 14.96, and see Tac. Ann. 
15.34 (cf. Hist. 1.37). Vatinius, too, had been a scurra, another point of associ- 
ation with Trebius. 

38 Evidently this is not original to Juvenal: see Martial 10.94 and 13.37. 

39 5. 125-27, referring to Aen. 8.264-65. Mycale, the name of Trebius’ wife at 
141, probably does not have any mythological association. The scholiast (ex 
ipsa coitione etymologia) or Buecheler, who suggests Megale (i.e. "great with 
child") for the MS variant Migale, may well be correct. Nor is there any 
special significance in parvolus . . . Aeneas, 139-40, referring to Aen. 4.328-29. 
Literary and mythological allusion used for a particular effect should be distin- 
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Closely related to mythological allusion is historical allusion, 
especially to the idealized Roman past. In this satire Roman 
history is used primarily as the symbol of liberty. Virro's cel- 
lar, from which he casually takes wines for his daily meals, has 
wines whose old vintage associates them with Thrasea and 
Helvidius Priscus, heroes of the opposition to Nero and Ves- 
pasian. The irony of the rex, Virro, drinking such wines is 
further brought home by the association with Brutus and Cas- 
sius, the liberators of Rome from the first of her imperial ty- 
rants (33-37). Virro's luxury and wealth are contrasted with the 
material simplicity of Rome under the kings (56-59), of whom 
the two mentioned by name are associated with the virtues that 
made Rome free of her enemies.*? More complex is the histori- 
cal allusion in the pivotal lines addressed by the satirist to 
Virro (108-13) where he is contrasted with the great and gener- 
ous patrons of the past, Seneca, Piso and Cotta. The overt 
point of the allusion is that they treated their clients like fellow 
citizens, for all their wealth. Also significant, however, is the 
unspoken reference to the death of Seneca and Piso in the 
wake of the Pisonian conspiracy of 65, that had aimed to re- 
move the tyrant Nero.*! 

A close reading of the poem will reveal other repeated motifs 
and sustained or repeated devices and allusions.*? Enough has 
been said, however, to establish their importance in maintain- 
ing the unity of the poem, and we may now turn to the cena 


guished from their use in the wider context of a poem's continuing imagery: 
this cannot always be done, as Coffey (see above, n. 36) shows. 

4° Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Martius are similarly linked by Horace, Carm. 
4.7.15. For the former, see Livy, 1.22-31 and Ogilvie's note in his ed. (Oxford 
1965) 105-6. His reign was dealt with in Ennius’ Annales, fr. 126-40V (=ROL 
1.131-43). His outstanding characteristic was ferocitas. For Ancus, see Livy, 
1.32, 35.1, where he is described as cuilibet superiorum regum belli pacisque et 
artibus et gloria par. He is mentioned in Ennius, Ann., fr. 141 and 149 V 
(=ROL 1.144 and 154) and singled out as bonus Ancus in Lucretius, 3.1025 (= 
Ennius, fr. 149 V). 

41 Cotta seems to refer to the patron of Ovid and therefore to be from an 
earlier period of Roman history: cf. Sat. 7.94. 

1? E.g. the use of color: lines 27, 53, 70, 75, 91, 104 (reading Clausen's 
glaucis sparsus) 115; the motif of gold in 39, 152, 164; the use of geographical 
allusions in 50, 53, 56, 59, 88-90, 92-93, 100-2, 118-19, 121 (by association with 
the portentous foreign word chironomunta). 
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itself, which takes up the major part of the satire. Juvenal, as 
we have seen, incorporates material from the existing tradition 
(Horace and Martial especially), and his menu includes many 
items to be found in the literature of Roman gourmandise .*? 
Juvenal, however, achieves a tour de force in his description of 
the double menu, skillfully developing the luxurious meal of 
Virro along with the humiliating fare doled out to Trebius.** 
The long drawn-out meal is divided by the interludes, and the 
description is varied by changes of subject or of pace. Thus the 
servants and the cups are described, as well as the wine, water 
and bread, in the first main section. Virro's lobster has a broad 
description (80-83) in contrast to Trebius' minuscule crayfish 
(cammarus: the exact translation is uncertain—84-85). The 
contrast between patron and client is heightened beyond mere 
description by literary and rhetorical devices, in particular al- 
lusion and associative imagery. Besides the examples discuss- 
ed above we may cite the choice of imagery and vocabulary in 
the contrasting descriptions cf the black servant assigned to 
Trebius and Virro's flos Asice (52-65); the contrasting lines 
converge in the phrase Gaetulum Ganymedem (59), where 
mythology, color, geography and function (as a servant) are 
combined in a richly compressed phrase. Or the satirist may 
enliven his description with direct speech, as in 74-75, where 
the insolent words of the servants give the more emphasis to 
Virro's silence. At other times a choice of particular words 
serves the satirist’s purpose by their sound or associations. 
The harsh description of the stale bread given to the client 
(68-69) contrasts with the soft sound and luxurious associa- 
tions of Virro's white bread (70-71).** Occasionally the rhetor- 
ical point is made too forcefully: this is the case in lines 51-52, 
where more emphasis is put upon aliam aquam than the de- 
scription requires, or in 93-96, where the introduction of a 
common rhetorical topos on luxury detracts from the main 
satirical point, which here lies in the contrast between host and 


43 For a comparison of the menus in Petronius, Varro, Horace, Juvenal and 
Apicius, see G. Schmeling, ‘‘Trimalchio’s Menu and Wine-list,’’ CPh 65 (1970) 
248-51. 

44 The two menus are set forth below in the Appendix. 

45 Not without sexual overtones: see Martial 9.2.3-4. 
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guest.4® The same topos is used with greater subtlety in de- 
scribing the truffles of lines 116-19, for the reference to the 
right weather conditions for gathering truffles calls to mind the 
quasi-philosophical gastronomic lectures in Horace,*" and the 
reference to Rome's grain supply draws attention to the callous 
disregard of the needs of the poor practised by the rich. 

The climax of the contrasting menus is reached in the third 
course (114-27), where the entrées are eaten solely by Virro, 
while the wretched Trebius can only watch.*® Thus the gulf 
between rich and poor is finally set, and with the boar we are 
reminded of the selfishness of the solitary patron in the first 
satire. There it had led to a death applauded by his angry 
friends (1.146): here it is the client’s indignatio that is em- 
phasized (5.120), as he sees the foreign carver going through 
his foreign motions (chironomunta, 121) to slice meat that the 
Roman client may not share. The free man has become a spec- 
tator of that in which he should rightfully be a participant. If he 
acts like a free man (127: tamquam habeas tria nomina) he is 
violently thrown out. Juvenal further emphasizes the impor- 
tance of this passage by its close correspondence with the 
epilogue, where he puts into words the client’s expectations 
(166-68), which are precisely for a share of the dishes which he 
is denied in 114-27. When Trebius becomes a spectator of the 
feast the rift between patron and client is complete: thereafter 
he proceeds to the final stages of degradation, to become 
metaphorically a performing monkey (153-55) and literally a 
scurra, brought to his ‘‘friend’s’’ table to provide him with 
amusement. 

The cena proves to be much more than a description. It 
involves social and moral themes that are basic to the first 
book of the satires, and it is presented with the controlled use 
of the resources of poetic and rhetorical techniques to achieve 
its ulterior purpose, that is, to satirize the relationship between 
patron and client. The dominant emotion, from which the 


46 Mayor (predictably) lists the parallels, e.g. Sen. Ep. 89.22. 

47 E.g. Hor. Sat. 2.4; 2.8.6-7, 43-53, 92-93. 

48 This was so far misunderstood by Ribbeck that he supposed a lacuna in 
the text. See Highet, Juvenal, 263, n. 3, who comments: ‘‘there is indeed a 
lacuna, but it is in the clients’ bellies." 
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rhetorical color of the cena is derived, is indignatio, implicit 
throughout and explicit at lines 120 and 159-60. At the same 
time there is pathos in the disappointment of Trebius, 
heightened especially in the passages descriptive of the hard 
life of a client, 19-23 and 76-79. Such a stance recalls the pathos 
of earlier satires (e.g. 1.132-34; 3.122-25), but, as we shall see, 
it is deceptive, for the satirist eventually has no pity for Tre- 
bius. Finally, the cena describes the progressive humiliation of 
the client. Starting with the two-word invitation, he declines 
from being a fellow guest to a participant humiliated by bad 
wine and bad food, sneered at by the servants. Even this gives 
way to something worse as he becomes no more than a spec- 
tator, whose final dishes are dangerous mushrooms and rotten 
fruit that should be thrown to a monkey. Thus the satirist sets 
up the epilogue, in which the client's utter degradation is com- 
plete. 

Important to the unity of the satire are the quasi- 
philosophical and reflective passages, in which the satirist ad- 
dresses Virro and Trebius directly or allows Trebius to speak. 
They have been much misunderstood, but they do in fact draw 
together the threads of the poem and of the whole of the first 
book.*? 

The first address, lines 1-11, sets the color of the satire. It is 
couched in a philosophical mode: Trebius has established the 
thesis (propositio) that is to be the foundation of the good life, 
“to live on the crumbs from another man's table” (1-2). Thus 
he will achieve the summum bonum that is the goal of the 
philosopher's search. Immediately the satirist introduces his 
antithesis. Such a propositio, he says, is demeaning to the 
dignity of a free man (in lines 3-4 the ideas of the scurra and the 
rex are introduced by reference to the clowns at the court of 
Augustus), and therefore any *'philosopher" who embraces it 
can in no way be said to have found the truth (also a goal of 
philosophy), or, as the satirist puts it, even as a witness under 
oath he cannot be trusted. Thus the satirist sets up and de- 
molishes Trebius' position in the first five lines, which are in 


48 Hartmann, for example, p. 93, criticises Juvenal for destroying the unity 
of his satires by the use of such ‘‘digressions.’’ The unity of the fifth satire is 
well established by Adamietz: see especially his concluding remarks, p. 116. 
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the form of a single conditional sentence. The principal fea- 
tures of the satire are introduced: the parasite as scurra, the 
patron and his poor client, self-respect and humiliation, truth 
and self-deception. Two aspects do not appear: the possibility 
that hunger may be the reason for Trebius' choice, and the 
notion of friendship as a two-way relationship. The first of 
these is raised and dismissed in the three rhetorical questions 
that occupy lines 6-11: it takes little food to maintain life, and 
this could be found by begging or by eating scraps thrown to 
the dogs. To find it by living as a parasite is to act more dis- 
honorably than to beg or scrounge: the parasite is morally and 
in terms of human dignity (lines 9-10) below a beggar or even a 
dog. on 

Thus the satirist in a few lines introduces his complex theme 
and foreshadows the main motifs of the satire. He takes his 
stance against both the patron and the parasite. Not only will 
he seek to dissuade Trebius from his chosen way of life, but he 
will show him little sympathy and no respect if he persists in so 
demeaning a choice. 

The second feature missing from the first five lines is 
amicitia, which is the main motif of the second part of the 
prologue (12-23), that ostensibly deals with the invitation. This 
is the only occasion on which Virro and Trebius communicate, 
as Virro gives his two-word invitation. To Trebius this is vot- 
orum summa (18, the latter word designedly recalling the bona 
summa of line 2), the tangible reward for months of attending 
as a client upon the patron, the yield of the long-maturing 
"friendship" with the great man (13-14).5? Never mind Virro's 
reasons for inviting his guest nor his mercenary attitude (14- 
17): the invitation is enough for Trebius and erases all thought 
of the hardships of the client's life (18-23). ‘‘What sort of 
friendship is this ?’’, we ask ourselves, and the satirist seems 
to invite us to share his indignation at the patron's shabby 
treatment of his client. But is this really his purpose ? We look 
again at the first sentence of the poem and remind ourselves 
that it takes two to establish a mercenary relationship. Tre- 
bius, the client, is just as mercenary as his patron, and he 
endures the hardships of the client's life in order to live at the 


50 fructus (14) means “‘interest’’ or "profit" as well as "fruit." 
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patron's expense. Thus the propositio of line 2 is picked up by 
the accounting metaphors of 12-15 (mercedem, fructus, im- 
putat), and the pathetic description in lines 19-23 is as ironical 
as the opening lines.*! By the end of the prologue and invita- 
tion the satirist has revealed that he will criticize both parties 
to such a relationship. Trebius and Virro both reveal the cor- 
ruption of Roman society, the latter by his wealth, 
materialism, and disregard for a fellow Roman's dignity; Tre- 
bius by his equally mercenary attitude to friendship and his 
choice of a way of life that can only destroy his self-respect and 
independence. In the cena itself the satirist will direct his in- 
dignatio at Virro: we endure the meal from Trebius' viewpoint, 
but in the epilogue we return once more to the point where the 
satire began—Trebius is as much to blame as Virro. Such a 
parasite deserves such a ''friend."' The satire is consistent, and 
the prologue contains the themes that are later to be de- 
veloped. Its stance is not one of pity for Trebius, as most 
commentators have assumed: rather it is one of anger at the 
degradation of Roman society, seen here in one of its most 
sensitive aspects, the relationship between free men of differ- 
ent economic circumstances. The satire continues the leading 
theme of the earlier satires, and the cena is described not for its 
own sake but as part of the corruption of Rome. The prologue 
establishes that Trebius is as much to blame as Virro. 

In the first of the interludes that define the main parts of the 
cena itself the satirist allows Trebius a soliloquy (76-79). It is 
placed immediately after the climax in the first stage of his 
degradation, that is, the insolent and humiliating words of the 
servant (74-75). Tretius has been denied a share in the most 
basic symbol of community, bread: to attempt to eat the same 
bread as the patron is to be audax, not to know one's place in 
society, not to recognize one's inferior status.?? There is bitter 
irony in a slave uttering these words to a free Roman, and to this 
is added the pathos of Trebius' soliloquy recalling the hard- 


5! In any case the sporiula was sufficient for the patron to discharge his 
obligations to the client: he did not have to invite him to dinner as well. See 
Hartmann, 70-71, and Higtet, 263 (n. 6), and cf. note 8 above. 

8? 5 74: audacia implies presumptuousness and a moral failing that leads a 
man to ignore the normal restraints of civilized behavior. It is the opposite of 
moderation. 
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ships of his life as a client, now rewarded by scorn and humilia- 
tion. To attend the daily salutatio (the client's most regular 
duty) he must leave the physical and metaphorical warmth of 
his wife's embrace, and hurry uphill from his apartment in the 
crowded Subura (which lay below the Esquiline Hill) through 
rain and hail to Virro's distant mansion. Immediately we recall 
the description in lines 19-23 and its irony. In the context of the 
cena, which is described from Trebius' point of view, the 
satirist directs his and our anger against Virro: but the refer- 
ence to the earlier passage reminds us that Trebius, for all his ` 
self-pity, has brought the humiliation upon himself. 

In the second interlude (107-13) the satirist addresses Virro 
himself, something that Trebius never does in the satire. His 
theme is basic to this satire and to the whole book, and his 
stance is that of the reasonable man. Times have changed, he 
allows, and we no longer expect the liberality of an earlier age 
from rich patrons. All we ask is that when you entertain you do 
it as one citizen entertaining another: solum poscimus ut cenes 
civiliter. To treat a client the way Virro is treating Trebius is to 
make impossible any relationship between rich and poor that is 
not degrading to the poor man. Yet there is irony even in so 
reasonable an address: the good men of the past named in line 
109 are not the moral heroes of the age of republican liberty, 
but representatives of the age of Augustus and Nero, and Virro 
falls below even this ambiguous standard. But the real irony is 
in the final word, amicis (112): **be rich to yourself, poor to 
your friends" is a reasonable request until we remember that 
amicitia has become impossible in Rome. It is now a merce- 
nary relationship, and neither party, in the low state to which 
Roman society has now sunk, can give any reality to the con- 
cept of amicitia. Thus this passage, too, is linked to the pro- 
logue, and it appropriately ushers in the course in which Tre- 
bius has no share, where he is a spectator and the most active 
participant is the professional carver, a foreigner and symbol 
of the luxury and corruption of Rome. 

By the end of that course the satirist has established the 
following: the amicitia of patron and client is a mercenary 
relationship; the gulf between the two has become so wide that 
there is no common ground at all; the client, a Roman, has 
been displaced by foreigners and, it is implied, foreign influ- 
ences have a lot to do with the corruption of Roman society. In 
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the next interlude (127b-45) the satirist indulges his imagina- 
tion: in reality, he says, it is the client's poverty that separates 
him from Virro (127b-31). Let us ask under what cir- 
cumstances Virro would treat him as a friend and call him 
"brother." The answer is, if Trebius were rich:*? yet even then 
Trebius would only be certain of his position as dominus et 
domini rex if he were childless and so a quarry for Virro as a 
legacy-hunter.?* As it is (and here the satirist returns to the 
realities of the present) Virro can afford to give worthless 
trifles to Trebius' children, because he knows that that is all he 
will have to give, Trebius has little to leave and that little will 
go to his children, so that there is no opportunity there for 
Virro as captator.?? 

The whole interlude is consistent with a major theme of the 
book: amicitia is based solely upon mercenary considerations. 
From the request ut cenes civiliter of the previous interlude the 
satirist moves to the underlying cause of Virro's failure to treat 
his fellow Romans with elementary respect—money. And he 
sums it up in the bitter comment of 136-37 (after Virro is im- 
agined offering the rich Trebius, addressed as ‘‘Brother’’, the 
choice cuts from the meat): o nummi, vobis hunc praestat 
honorem, vos estis frater. 

Trebius' degradation is complete with the dessert, where he 
is symbolized by the performing monkey (153-55). It remains 
for the satirist to draw the moral from his narrative in the 
epilogue (156-73). Now he reveals openly the stance that he 
has taken more subtly in the prologue. The last four lines of the 
satire should not come as a surprise, unless the description of 
the cena from Trebius' point of view has misled the reader into 
forgetting the prologue. The satirist ends with open criticism of 


53 The sum mentioned in 132 is 400,000 sesterces, the minimum census for 
an eques. Juvenal uses it again as 2n example of comfortable, but not exces- 
sive, affluence in 14.322-24. 

54 The captator is a common target for Roman satirists: see Hor. Sat. 2.5; 
Petronius Sat. 116; Juv. Sat. 1.37-41; 12.93-130. 

55 The interpretation aad relevance of lines 141-45 are debatable. I have 
taken nunc in 141 as literal (i.e. as things now are) and suppose that Mycale is 
Trebius’ wife, not his concubine. See Duff ad loc., who adds, however, 
wrongly, that ''the digression in 11.141-45 is strikingly irrelevant." Adamietz 
correctly emphasizes the unity and importance of 114-45 (108-12 and 116), 
although he does not satisfactorily deal with the problem of nunc in 141. 
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Trebius, and to reach this conclusion he briefly examines three 
attitudes: that of Virro, that of Trebius in fact, and that of 
Trebius in his own mind. In lines 156-60 he says that Trebius is 
deluding himself if he thinks that Virro's meanness stems from 
parsimony (156): in fact Virro's intention is exactly to cause 
Trebius pain and make him angry and resentful. Trebius' dis- 
appointment will be a better show than any comedy and, by 
implication, Trebius, the parasite, will be playing the part of 
scurra that has been foreshadowed in lines 3-4. Next (161-65), 
Trebius is deluding himself if he thinks that dining with a rich 
patron is the relationship of free men. Virro is more realistic: 
he knows that Trebius’ motives are mercenary—he wants a 
good meal for nothing, and his willingness to return for re- 
peated humiliation at Virro's table is a measure of how far 
removed he is from really being a free man. Thirdly, Trebius is 
deluding himself if he expects a square meal from Virro's ta- 
ble.?9 The truth has already been described: so far from sharing 
Virro's food Trebius has merely watched as the hare, boar and 
poultry were consumed. The military metaphor of 169 repre- 
sents Trebius' deluded view of his part in the feast and should 
be connected with the image of the make-believe animal ‘‘sol- 
dier” of 153-55. Virro is the realist, Trebius the fantasist. A 
Roman who so denies his own standing as a free man deserves 
to get such treatment from his ''friend." He has become the 
lowest sort of human being, the scurra who earns his living by 
submitting to the taunts, humiliations and blows of his 
superior. 

It remains to say something about the persona of the satirist 
himself. Whether Juvenal's personal experience underlay this 
satire or not is irrelevant. ‘‘The satirist’’ here is not Juvenal 
himself but a deliberately adopted persona.*’ He is a reasona- 
ble man, ostensibly sympathetic towards the downtrodden 
client, critical of the disdainful manners of the patron. He ad- 


56 166-69. These lines contain a good deal of cross reference to earlier pas- 
sages: 166 to 162; 166-68 to 114-16 and 120-24; the concept of dining on Virro's 
“‘left-overs’’ to line 2. 

57 For the understanding of Juvenal’s persona I owe most to Alvin Kernan, 
The Cankered Muse, Yale Studies in English, 142 (New Haven 1959) esp. 64-80 
and 250-52. Kernan's views have been attacked by G. Highet in ‘‘Masks and 
Faces in Satire," Hermes 102 (1974) 321-37, esp. 327-32 and 337. 
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APPENDIX: THE MENUS 
VIRRO TREBIUS 


DRINK 
30-37a | Wine: vintage 90 B.C.  24b-29 Bad wine 
37b-39a gold goblets, jewelled — 39b-45 goblets under guard or 


etc. 46-48 calices Vatiniani 
49-52a iced water 49-52a ordinary water 
"SERVICE 

56-39a ^ Asian boy 52b-55 black African servant 
60b-62a (cf. 83, 120-24) 59b-60a (cf. 67) 

62b-65 

BREAD 
70-75 white bread 67-69 stale and hard bread 

l FISH 
80-83 lobster and asparagus 84-85 cammarus (? crayfish) 
86a Venafran oil 86b-91 lantern oil over colorless 
cabbage 


92-98 imported mullet 
99-102 Sicilian lamprey 103-6 eel from Tiber or fish from 
sewer (? lupus = bass} 


ENTRÉES 
114a foie gras 
114b-15a capon 
115b-16a boar 121 spectes... 
116b-19  truffles 
120-24 carving: hare and 


poultry 
DESSERT 
147-48 boletus 146 mushrooms {ancipites fungi) 
149-52 perfect apples 153-55 rotten apples - 


(See Duffs note to 147 for the division of the meal into courses. Duff does not 
include the boletus with the dessert, since it properly belongs to the gustus 
rather than to the mensae secundae.) 
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Eur. IT 369-71 (Iphigeneia to Agamemnon): 
" Auiógc “Aythhets nv do’, ody ó ITIyAÉcG, 
Öv uor nootEivac daw, Èv doudtwv dyots 
&¢ aivatneov yáuov éndgOuevoas ddA. 
“Aytddets is surely an intrusive gloss. Read éxsivoc? 
MicHAEL HASLAM 
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TWO CRITICAL NOTES ON AUSONIUS 


The following two conjectures are inspired by D. R. Shack- 
leton Bailey's excellent paper 'Ausoniana' (AJP 97 [1976] 
248ff.). 


Parent. praef. Sff. nenia, funereis satis officiosa querellis, 
annua ne tacitis munera praetereas, 
quae Numa cognatis sollemnia dedicat umbris, 
ut gradus aut mortis postulat aut generis. 


In examining the different interpretations of the rather curious 
phrase gradus mortis, Sh. Bailey comes to the conclusion that 
mortis is corrupt (248): “‘Surely ut . . . postulat refers, not to 
the order, but to the quality of the tributes, and the determining 
factor in that, besides the degree of the relationship will be the 
affection felt by the poet." Yes. As for Sh. Bailey's suggestion 
mentis (i.a. Ov. Met. 2.368f. is compared), this reading is no 
doubt possible, though perhaps a bit puzzling for the reader of 
the poem. I therefore suggest meriti[s]. The final -s may have 
been added under the influence of generis or cognatis.! But the 
introduction of the noun mors in this context is certainly due to 
psychological reasons. 


Epist. 27.75ff. quod si intervalli spatium tolerabile limes 
poneret exiguus (quamvis longa omnia credant 
qui simul esse volunt), faceret tamen ipsa propinquos 
cura locos, mediis iungens distantia verbis; 
Santonus ut sibi Burdigalam, mox iungit Aginnum 
illa sibi et populos Aquitanica rura colentes; 


“If only Paulinus (of Nola) were not so very far away, in 
Caesarea Augusta (Saragossa), the distance could be bridged 


! By the way, one observes, how easily meriti could be changed to meritis by 
perseveration. Anyone who checks the beginning of this poem in an edition 
will find that vv. 4-9 all have the ending -is at the penthemimeres in the MSS, 
and the same ending occurs in nine other words within these same six verses! 
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by an intermediate town, presumably as rendezvous” (Sh. 
Bailey, 260). Ausonius makes it clear what he means, by 
examples in vv. 79ff. Like Sh. Bailey, I certainly doubt that 
verbis is right: as he points out, this could only mean letters, 
“but even in Spain Paulinus could be reached by letters (such 
as this one)." The main purpose of Sh. Bailey's note on this 
passage was doubtless to point out the hitherto unrecognised 
fact that verbis is corrupt, for he appears himself to be uncer- 
tain whether his suggestion vinclis (‘links’) is right. Ausonius 
seems to express the idea that the distance between two places 
can be bridged by an intermediate place: should we not read 
mediis iungens distantia terris (bridging the distance be- 
tween the remote (regions) with the help of the intermediate 
region")? 


LENNART HAKANSON 
UNIVERSITY OF LuND 


THE PROTECTED FUND OF ATHENA 
AND HEPHAISTOS 


H. B. Mattingly cites supposed references to this fund in the 
Athenian Coinage Decree and Hyperbolos' regulations for the 
Hephaisteia, voted in 421/0, as evidence that the two decrees 
are contemporary.! The passage in question from Hyperbolos' 
decree is: A9evaío[tc] hó0ev ygà éyoatg<é>v àoy[ógiov].? 
Mattingly does not discuss the meaning of this text or tell us his 
idea of how it fits into the overall design of the decree. He 
simply asserts that ‘‘it surely dealt with a fund reserved for the 
cult of Athena and Hephaistos.” Thus he takes éyoaig<é>v 
as ‘‘set aside," which is one of its meanings. I submit, how- 
ever, that there is another way of interpreting this word, which 
breaks the link with the Coinage Decree. 


Hyperbolos at this point is concerned with sacrifices and 
includes instructions to give meat from oxen to the metics. 
Certainly he must have ordered meat for the citizens as well. I 
suggest that in our passage he is seeing to the cost of these 
animals. Three other decrees of this period specify where the 
money shall come from to finance the purposes of those de- 
crees: tÒ ÔÈ ágyógiov êç tév Eoyow nó tő veuévog eivau* 
doyveltov dé ç vabra vai àx]o téc O66 hóOsvzeg ég vÓ[v 
veóv]? and [dtave|udvtoyv of émtordtat nao[t toic ztoAÍvauc và 
xoéa, avjrol dvadioxovtes uéy[gu uvg: zoióvvov óà vàc 
dandvlas ó0cuxeo ç rà yé[oa].9 The wording of the last 
example is doubtful, but the principle is clear. 


! AJP 95 (1974) 280ff. R. S. Stroud, CSCA 7 (1974) 280ff., challenges the 
view that the Coinage Decree itself refers to such a fund. 

? IG E, 84.18. 

3 Op. cit. 282. 

* IG FP, 94.8f. 

5 IG FP, 88.22f. For the restoration cf. Hesperia 39 (1970) 62, n. 53. I have 
modified the text proposed there to conform to the normal, though not invari- 
able, spelling of óé and Zvai. 

5 IG I, 78.7ff. 
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The word yoé may show that Hyperbolos has introduced 
that type of resolution which leaves it to the demos to decide a 
specific point, such as whether Methone shall pay its full trib- 
ute or merely the aparche.* So in 387 we find [regi òè Gey ]ov- 
TOC xal mooveds Óuoyeuo[rovgoat tov ðñuov abtí]xa uáAa 
cite yon xaOtotavat elis KAaCouevàg eire ad jtoxodtoga eivat 
negl voótov [tov Ojuov toy KAaCouevíov.9 In our case Hy- 
perbolos would be asking the demos to decide how to pay for 
the sacrifices; cf. IG IP, 207.b8 (of 348), [ro?c] dé aioe[0év- 
tag tO ào]yóotov Aafóvrag ózó0ev àv 6 ĝuos [yngiontat). 
We could, therefore, try to restore in Hyperbolos' decree 
something like, '[And let the demos decide] whence it is 
necessary to take money [for the sacrifices].”’ It is difficult, 
however, to fit '" A0cvaío[ic] into such a context.’ 

Perhaps, then, we have an order instead of an indirect ques- 
tion, such as, ‘‘[buy meat] for the Athenians from the funds 
which it is necessary to set aside [for Hephaistos and Athe- 
na]." Yet, as Mattingly explains it,!^ the Coinage Decree im- 
poses severe penalties on anyone who proposes to spend from 
this fund. Possibly the money is to come from the common 
source indicated in the contemporary decree quoted above, 
00cuzteQ ég ta yé[oa], and we should restore something like, 
**[buy meat] for the Athenians from the fund from which it is 
necessary to take out money [for sacrifices]. !' 

In the very year of Hyperbolos' decree the treasurers of 
Athena ''took out" and handed over to the epistatai of the 
processional vessels almost one talent: ra[d]ra &[yo]&Aov 
[rauíat tës] 0:0, EvqAevo[g Kelqiolieds xoi yo]vváoyovrsc, 
h{ot\s ' Ezuy[évez Avoá]vógo Aiyu[tr]e[v6] £yoau[náreve, xa]i 
zag[éóo]oav z[ou]|prsíov à[mioróra]g ... 5163 dr.'? There 
should be no problem with the restorations since we know 


T IG P, 57.5ff. Cf. also IG r°, 88.1ff. and 98.1ff. for other examples. 

8 IG W?, 28.13ff. 

? Decisions are made by the demos, not by ‘‘the Athenians.” 

1? Op. cit. 281f. The whole chronological connection depends on the theory 
of a fund which needs protection for a few years at most. 

11 Cf, also IG TI?, 354.29ff., where the treasurer of the demos is required to 
spend money Oer oí vóuo: xeAcóovoi|v]. 

12 IG P, 379.3ff. 
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these treasurers from other documents.!? It seems an outside 
chance that they ''took out” anathemata rather than money, 
yet it is the style of Athenian inscriptions merely to enumerate 
anathemata, but to enumerate and total (as here) expenditures 
of money.!* Either way, there is very little difference in remov- 
ing silver vessels or silver coins, so that éyoaio<é>v seems 
appropriate to describe the physical removal of coins from a 
treasury for spending.!* 

In conclusion, then, we really do not know what Hyperbolos 
proposes. He may not be referring to the Protected Fund of 
Athena and Hephaistos at all. He may be authorizing the 
magistrates to use the customary sources to pay for the fine 
sacrifices which he is ordering. If so, there is no connection 
between his decree and the Coinage Decree and thus no evi- 
dence here for the date of the latter. 


WESLEY E. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Davis 


BIG T, 265f. and 281f. 

14 Contrast IG I°, 232ff. with 293ff. 

15 The word is frequently used in the orators to mean ‘‘unload”’ cargo from a 
ship. LSJ? cites IG II?, 47.30f. as meaning ‘‘moneys received from” a quarry, 
but ‘‘moneys set aside” seems a possible interpretation to me. 


THE ATHENIAN EPISKOPOS AND 
THE ACHAEMENID ‘KING’S EYE'* 


Throughout history analogous problems independently gen- 
erate analogous institutions. Yet from time to time, one society 
borrows institutions from another. For example, in 478/7 B.C. 
the Athenians adopted the Achaemenid land taxation system 
as the basic structure for their tribute assessments of the De- 
lian Confederacy (soon to become their Empire).! And it ap- 
pears that they also borrowed the imperial Achaemenid office 
of the ‘‘King’s Eye” and its functions for their imperial Over- 
seer, the Episkopos. 

The Episkopos, one of several imperial officers, governed 
the fifth-century Athenian Empire. He was an overseer and a 
legal advisor who supervised the foundation of new cities 
within the Empire, and who advised the subjected allies in the 
reorganization of their governments, often along democratic 
principles and procedures. After this initial formation of the 
new governments, the Episkopoi periodically^toured their re- 
spective territories to insure that all allied governments were 
functioning in the interests of Athens, their imperial center. 
Unlike other imperial officers, that is, the Athenian Archons 
and garrison-commanders (Phrourarchoi) or the Spartan gov- 
ernors (the Harmostai), the Episkopoi were not stationed per- 
manently in one staie. They were scattered throughout the 
Empire with imperial duties which were general and supervis- 
ory with bases, apparently, in the major imperial cities. But 
their duties demanded that they travel about the Empire, prob- 
ably within a specific area under supervision, and often 
return to Athens in order to report to the Athenian govern- 
ment. They were neither military commanders nor police offi- 
cials but rather civilian imperial officers who exercised their 
influence through persuasion, the assistance of allied citizen 


* I wish to thank Professor George G. Cameron, University of Michigan, 
and my colleagues at The Ohio State University, Professors Joseph Lynch, 
Robert Jeffers, and David Golomb for their kind and helpful suggestions. 

1 Hdt. 6.42.1-2; Plut. Arist. 24.1; ATL 3.234-35, and nn. 1-3, 275 and n. 6. 
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"friends" of Athens (the Proxenoi), the articles and regula- 
tions of Athenian laws concerning the Empire, and the Athe- 
nian armed forces. Their appointment and their directive or- 
ders came not from the confederate Synod but from the Athe- 
nian government, the Boule and the Demos.? And it was this 
body, the Athenian Demos, which selected the Episkopoi. 

The earliest reference to the Episkopoi occurs in the Athe- 
nian decree of regulations for Erythrai promulgated in 453/2 
B.C. (IG 1?, 10:12-16).? Their duties were to assist in (with the 
Athenian Phrourarchos) the selection by lot of one hundred 
and twenty Erythraian Bouleutai and to supervise the investi- 
gation and cross-examination of the newly chosen counselors 
(line 9). These procedures would recheck qualifications to pre- 
vent anyone under thirty years of age, or not an Erythraian 
citizen, from obtaining his seat in the newly established Boule 
(lines 10-11). If anyone was found guilty of violating these 
requirements, the Erythraians prosecutéd him, under the 
supervision of the Episkopoi and the Phrourarchos. A second 
Athenian decree (IG 1?, 11) promulgated for Erythrai 447/6, 
refers again to an Episkopos, but unfortunately the text is se- 
verely damaged and his duties are not discernible (line 50).* 
With this second subjugation of Erythrai, however, the Athe- 
nians found it necessary to impose their constitutional restric- 
tions upon the Erythraians once again, even more firmly than 
before in order to prevent a third rebellion, and the duties of 
this Episkopos would have compared to the duties outlined in 
IG 1?, 10. 

Kleinias’ decree, c. 447, also refers to Episkopoi (IG 1?, 
66:5-10)* and to their duties to prevent fraudulent practices in 
the collection ofthe annual imperial tribute. Episkopoi residing 
in the allied states throughout the Empire were specifically 


? J. Balcer, "Imperial Magistrates in the Athenian Empire," Historia 25 
(1976) 257-87; bibliography cited in note 5; also W. Schuller, Die Herrschaft 
der Athener im Ersten attischen Seebund (Berlin 1974) 40-42. 

3 H. Engelmann and R. Merkelbach, Die Inschriften von Erythrai und 
Klazomenai, I (Bonn 1972) 38-47; also ATL 2, D 10; R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford 1969) #40; L. Highby, The Erythrae 
Decree, Klio, Beiheft 36, neue folge, hft. 23 (Leipzig 1936). 

* R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (Oxford 1972) 421-22. 

5 ATL 2, D7; ML GHI $46. 
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charged with the supervision of new procedures in the collec- 
tion of the imperial tribute. They neither collected nor sent that 
tribute to Athens, vet supervised those procedures which 
hitherto were rife with malpractice. 

Aristophanes, in his Aves of 414 (lines 1020-55), notes amidst 
his sardonic humcr that an Episkopos had arrived at 
Nephelokokkygia to supervise the foundation of that new state 
and the establishment of its government (duties also noted by 
Harpokration s.v. ' Ezíoxoztoc; and the Lexeis Rhetorikai in 
Bekker's ‘Anecdota Graeca s.v. ' Emoxénrat and’ Exiouniic); 
and Aristophanes hints that the subjected states paid him, 
either as a compensation for his services or as a bribe (1025- 
26). Striking, beating, or driving away an Episkopos, however, 
was an act of sedition against Áthens and her Empire, and 
would result in prosecution (lines 1031-50). And here, it was 
imperial law, the Athenian Judicial Decree of 449 which for- 
bade the expulsion of an Episkopos or any Athenian imperial 
officer from the subjected states.® Under its articles and regu- 
lations the Episkopos indicted and summoned allies to trial 
conducted in Athens. In Erythrai, the Episkopos also had the 
power to bring to trial any Erythraian found guilty of violation 
of the regulations for the selection of members of the Eryth- 
raian Boule. Similarly, the Nephelokokkygian was not only 
guilty of violating the Athenian law, the prevention of an injus- 
tice to an Athenian imperial officer, but also of the refusal to 
receive, of violent harming, and of the attempt to drive out an 
Athenian imperial officer. Neither in this case, nor in any 
other, did the Episkopos have the judicial power to try or to 
convict, but he could indict and summon to the Athenian 
courts. This was the normal Athenian judicial process of the 
anakrisis, the preliminary hearing held by the officer who was 
to introduce the suit to the Athenian law courts with the sole 
purpose of determining whether the action was admissible. 

Among our sources, however, the number of Episkopoi 
noted are few. At Erythrai in 453/2, at least two Episkopoi 
were stationed temporarily, and then one or more in the mid- 


$ J. Balcer, The Athenian Regulations for Chalkis: Studies in Athenian Im- 
perial Law, chapter 7, “The Athenian Judicial Decree"; forthcoming. 
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440's. Yet considering the well-attested extensive distribution 
of Episkopoi throughout the Empire (Kleinias’ Decree, Aris- 
tophanes, and Harpokration and his references to Antiphon 
and Theophrastos), and noting that each was responsible for a 
given territory, a large number of Episkopoi may have been 
stationed throughout the Empire, especially after the mid- 
century. Of the attested Episkopoi, there are at least five men- 
tioned within the epigraphical sources prior to the Peloponne- 
sian War. But if we were to postulate the presence of two 
Episkopoi for every ten imperial states, the total would be at 
least 43; or two Episkopoi for every five states, then the esti- 
mated number would be 86. 

While this office is first attested to in 453/2, the articles of IG 
1?, 10 suggest that the Episkopos had existed prior to his sub- 
jugation of Erythrai. But how much earlier we do not know. 
We can assume, however, that the office was not developed 
during the months when the Confederacy was being formed on 
terms of equality (478/7), but rather at that time when the 
Athenians had need for such supervisors in the Confederacy. 
This necessity suggests, therefore, that Episkopoi were estab- 
lished at the time of Athens' subjection of rebellious Naxos (c. 
470)? or sometime thereafter. The three other Athenian impe- 
rial offices (Archon, Phrourarchos, and Herald) were, appar- 
ently, also developed during the same period (c. 470—453/2) 
under similar conditions and for similar reasons. 

The questions which now arise of the Episkopos are: did the 
Athenians create this office de novo or did they pattern it after 
a similar office elsewhere? Let us consider this second ques- 
tion first. While the office is somewhat similar to that of the 
Spartan Harmostes, that office was not developed until late in 
the fifth century during the Archidamian War and most proba- 
bly was structured upon the functions of the Athenian Epis- 
kopos.* The best parallel to the Athenian office is that of the 


*'Thuc. 1.98.4, 137.2; Ar. Vesp. 335; R. Lenardon, ''The Chronology of 
Themistokles’ Ostracism," Historia 8 (1959) 23-48; M. White, "Some Agiad 
Dates: Pausanias and his Sons,’’ JHS 34 (1964) 147; A. Podlecki, The Life of 
Themistocles (Montreal 1975) 198, suggests c. 469/7. 

* H. W. Parke, ‘The Development of the Second Spartan Empire," JHS 1 
(1930) 37-50; note Suda s.v. éxíaxozogc. 
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Achaemenid *'King's Eye."? While the Achaemenid sources 
are extremely sparse, the Greek sources do supply us with 
some rudimentary material by which we may outline the func- 
tions of this office. In the early fourth century B.C. Xenophon 
(Cyropaedia 8.2.10-12) and later in the second century A.D. 
Lucian de Mercede Conductis 29 and Adv. Indoctum 23 note 
the numerous offices of the ''King's Eyes and Ears." 
(Xenophon and Lucian refer to them as óg0aAuoí.) And 
Aristotle's parody (Pol. 1287b29) of Xenophon sustains this 
plurality. These royal officers, noble friends and family of the 
King (Aeschylus Persae 989: áya0ív érágov) had their origin 
in similar offices of the Median Empire (Hdt. 1.100.2, 
xatáoxoztoí te xal xatýxoot Hoayv và záoav thy yóogv tg 
noxe: Deiokes “‘had spies and eavesdroppers in all parts of his 
dominions’’). In turn, these officers may have had their origin 
in earlier Assyrian or Urartian imperial systems.!? 

The office of the King's Eye is clearly distinct from that of 
the King's Ear; and the latter, beyond the references cited 
above, we find noted in the Elephantine Papyri (C 27.9, 
Aramaic gwsky' ( = gauskayyd ?) for the Old Persian 
*eausaka, which conforms with the Greek óra).!! These Ears 
or ‘‘Listeners’’ (plural) served as public functionaries, the 
'drgzry^ = '"dargazrayya in Daniel 3:2-3 (LXX nátovç / 
0yovuévovc, conventionally translated counselors) but were 
neither the high dignitaries of the Achaemenid Empire, as were 
the King's Ears, nor were they simply paid informers.'? 
Perhaps they were officials who represented the government in 


3 A. L. Oppenheim, ''The Eyes of the Lord," JAOS 88 (1968) 173-80. 

V Ibid. 174; also notes similar offices in the Egyptian New Kingdom, 173, n. 
1. W. Eilers, “‘Iranisches Lehngut im arabischen Lexicon: über einige Be- 
rufsnamen und Titel,” Indo-Iranian Journal 5 (1961—62) 211, n. 14 considers 
an Assyrian royal office of “Ear.” 

11 A, Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford 1923) #27; 
H. Schaeder, "Das Auge des Königs,” Iranica 1 (1934) 5; W. Eilers, 
"Iranische Beamtennamen in der keilschriftlichen Überlieferung,” AbhKM 
25 (1940) 22-23; Eilers, ‘‘Iranisches Lehngut,’’ Indo-Iranian Journal 15 
(1961—62), 210-11; B. Porten, Archives from Elephantine (Berkeley 1968) 
50-51; W. Hinz, "Neue Wege im  Altpersischen," Göttinger 
Orientforschungen 3.1 (1973) 98-100. 

12 Oppenheim, ‘‘Eyes of the Lord," JAOS 88 (1968) 178. 
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legal cases, a type of state's attorney.!? They may also have 
assisted the King's Eyes in their supervision of the satrapies. 
For example, the Achaemenid concern for the security and 
welfare of Upper Egypt and the borders of the Empire would 
necessitate the duties not only of the King's Eye but also of 
the gauskayya—the Ears. l 

In comparison, the King’s Eye is well attested. Aeschylus 
(Persae 978-81, produced in 472) refers to the Eye Alpistos the 
son of Batanochus, identifies him as the one who counted the 
tens of thousands in Xerxes’ army, and hails him as (979: tòv 
oov suotov návt’ óq0aAuóv) ‘‘Your Eye, trustworthy in all 
things." While Herodotus (1.144.2) notes that the young 
Cyrus, at the age of ten and under Median control, playing at 
being King appointed one of his guards his Eye—a single of- 
fice, it 1s difficult to determine how valuable a Persian child- 
hood story reported by Herodotus may be to consider how 
many Eyes existed during Cyrus' reign. What is apparent is 
that Cyrus adopted a Median office for his boyhood friend, and 
that Herodotus had noted the plurality of that office. If, how- 
ever, Cyrus did have only one Eye, we may strongly suspect 
that Darius, when he reorganized the Empire early in his reign, 
expanded that office into numerous Eyes.!^ And Aristophanes’ 
comic representation (Archarnenses 91-124, produced in 425) of 
the Eye Pseudartaban (‘‘False Justice"; not ‘‘measure’’ as in 
Hdt. 1.92; but the Old Persian Rta-banu law, justice, or 
righteousness)!* neither supplies new information, nor denies 
the plurality of the fifth century office. Ktesias' information 
(quoted by Plutarch Artaxerxes 12.1) simply notes that the Eye 
Artasyras reported to Artaxerxes II the death of Cyrus the 
Younger, and no other pertinent information. Four Greek in- 
scriptions and Xenophon note that Artasyras, a Bactrian and 


13 R, Frye, Heritage of Persia (Cleveland 1963) 97; ‘‘The Institutions," in G. 
Walser (ed.), Beiträge zur Achümenidengeschichte (Wiesbaden 1972) 89-90; 
M. Ehtécham, L'Iran sous les Achéménides (Friebourg 1946) 56-58, suggests 
chiefs of police. 

14 Schaeder, ‘‘Das Auge des Königs,” Iranica 1 (1934) 4, argued that Aes- 
chylus, Aristophanes, Herodotus, and Ktesias knew only of a single Eye, and 
that it was not admissible to bring into juxtaposition Hdt. 1.100 of the 
Median Empire. 

15 M. Mayerhofer, Onomastica Persepolitana (Vienna 1973) 163, 448.578. 
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the son of Aroandos, had married Artaxerxes' daughter 
Rhodogoune, and for that reason was appointed satrap of Ar- 
menia. At sometime, however, he revolted against Artaxerxes 
and seized Pergamum. His son Orontes was also satrap of 
Armenia and married a daughter of Artaxerxes too.!$ The Eye 
was clearly very close to the King and with sufficient social 
status to be honored with marriage into the royal family. Ar- 
tasyras’ Bactrian background had placed him well outside of 
the Achaemenid kinship system. 

Xenophon, a traveler within the Persian Empire (Anabasis), 
reports (Cyr. 8.6.16) that the King's representative (here sim- 
ply man) with an army made a circuit of the satraps year by 
year (1) to assist any satrap that might need help, (2) to humble 
any that might be rebellious, (3) to adjust matters in case of 
faulty taxes, (4) to protect the inhabitants, (5) to oversee that 
the land was cultivated, and (6) to maintain order and the 
duties of the satrapal administrators. In these duties, the Eye 
ranked with the King's son and brother who also served as 
circuit commissioners. As imperial officers, they observed, or 
in Xenophon's terms spied (Cyr. 8.2.10), and reported that 
which was to the interest of the King to hear; and in turn, the 
King gave them presents and honors (Cyr. 8.2.10). 

These officers were clearly neither satraps, military 
chiliarchs, nor messengers.!? They were inspectors of the Em- 
pire, who supervised the satraps and the remaining royal of- 
fices, and who inspected the tax collections.!* Xenophon 
further reports (Oeconomicus 4.8) that the Achaemenid King 
himself examined the land as he traveled about his Empire, but 
also received ‘‘reports from his trusted agents on the territories 
that he himself did not see": ózóogv óà ur av10c éqoQQ, 


1$ W., Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae (1905) #264.4-8, 
390.7, 391.7-10, 392.10-15; Xen. Anab. 2.4.8, 3.4.13, 3.5.17, 4.3.4. 

17 sigayyedevc¢ of Hdt. 3.84. These messengers can be compared to the 
Athenian imperial Heralds. Note in 1.114.2 the distinction between Eye and 
messenger. 

8 E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums 3 (Stuttgart 1903) 43; A. Christensen, 
“Die Iranier,” in Kulturgeschichte des alten Orients 3.1 (Munich 1933) 267; A. 
Pagliaro, ‘‘Riflessi di etimologie iraniche nella tradizione storiografica greca,” 
Rendiconti delle sedute dell Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 9 (1954) 134; 
Oppenheim, '*Eyes of the Lord," JAOS 88 (1968) 178. 
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népnov miotovs éntoxoneitat. In this, the King's overseers 
were similar to if not identical with those xaraoxózovc 
(Hdt. 3.134-38) whom Darius sent to Greece and southern 
Italy (cf. Hdt. 1.100, xaraoxóztovc in Media). They were, as 
Ghirshman noted, similar to Charlemagne's missi dominici’? 
(itinerant Frankish royal inspectors, delegated to oversee all 
aspects of governmental function at the local level). In the 
Empire, however, they were considered informers and spies. 
Perhaps it was the Eye who reported to Darius I the illegal 
activities of Gadatas (ML GHI 12 [Tod GHI 1?.10]),?° a highly 
placed official of the Achaemenid Empire, probably a satrap in 
Western Anatolia centered at Magnesia where this epistolary 
inscription was found. (Herodotus 3.90 notes Magnesia as a 
center for the satrapy of Ionia under Darius; and Xenophon 
Cyr. 5.3.10 refers to a satrap Gadatas [but under Cyrus].) 


*"Thus saith Darius, King of Kings, son of Hystaspes, to 
his servant (doulos)?! Gadatas:?? I hear that you are obe- 
dient to my commands but not accordingly to all. In so far 
as you cultivate my land by transplanting the gardens of 
Beyond the Euphrates to the territories of Lower Asia, let 
me laud you with public notice?? and because of these 
things, a great gratitude is laid up for you in the House of 
the King. But in that you have obliterated the property of 


1? R, Ghirshman, Iran (Harmondsworth 1955) 144. f 

20 G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, ‘‘Lettre de Darius, fils d’ Hystaspes," BCH 
13 (1889) 529-42; M. van den Hout, “Studies in Early Greek Letter-Writing 
II," Mnemosyne 2 (1949) 141-52; F. Schehl, ‘‘Darius’ Letter to Gadatas," AJA 
54 (1950) 265. 

21 óo)A0c compares to Bisitun OP (Kent Old Persian) 199; badaka, **pos- 
session” or "property," an adjective for satraps; and perhaps most royal 
servants, note its use in Aristotle de Mundo 398a30; Nic. Dam FGrH 90 
F.66.5; Xen. An. 2.5.38; Aesch. Pers. 242. 

22 Cf. formal salutation in LXX-1I Chron. 36:23; 1 Esdras 2:2; II Esdras 
(Ezra) 7:12; also Thuc. 1.129.3, the Spartan forgery of Xerxes' letter to 
Pausanias, J. Balcer, “The Medizing of the Regent Pausanias," Actes du 
premier congrés international des Études Balkaniques et sud-est Européennes 
II (Sofia 1970) 107; pace A. T. Olmstead, “A Persian Letter in Thucydides," 
AJSL 49 (1933) 154-61 and van den Hout, ''Studies in Early Greek Letter- 
Writing II," Mnemosyne 2 (1949) 141-44. 

23 For the King's records note Hdt. 8.85; Thuc. 1.129.3; and Esther 
LXX- Ip. 2:23, 6:2. 
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my gods I shall not give you territory in exchange for this 
misjudged anger. For you exacted tribute from the holy 
gardeners of Apollo and ordered them to cultivate the pro- 
fane land, being ignorant of the intent of my ancestors to 
the gods who have spoken all truth to the Persians. . . .''?* 


This was information supplied to Darius, information which he 
learned, therefore he could say ''I hear" or “I learn" (1.5 
zvvO0Cvoyua.); and the references to taxation, the cultivation of 
land, order and satrapal administration are clearly in accord 
with Xenophon's statements as to the functions of the King's 
Eye (Cyr. 8.6.16). 

The King's Eyes conducted political and administrative sur- 
veillance of the satrapal regions, and communicated that in- 
formation to the King. Their duties were distinctly separate 
from the satrap and his civil and military administrative func- 
tions, yet the Eyes supervised both the satraps and their sa- 
trapies for the King. Within an Empire of extreme ethnic, lin- 
guistic, and religious diversity, the Achaemenid absolute 
monarchy relied highly upon this network of espionage and 
communication. 

Unfortunately, no Old Persian document refers to the Eye, 
but it has been postulated that the term was *spasaka, over- 
seers, observers, or spies;?? for in the Avesta, the Old Persian 
*spa@aka or spas(a) appears as the spy of Mithra.?® This is 


24 For royal letters note LXX-II Esdras (Nehemiah) 12:8, a letter to Asaph 
the keeper of the King's Paradise; corrupted to Addaios in Josephus An- 
tiquities 11.5.6, J. Bewer, ‘Josephus’ Account of Nehemiah,"' JBL 43 (1924) 
225-26; on ‘‘Paradises’’ note Xen. Oec. 4.13 and Diod. Sic. 16.41.5. Gadatas' 
gardens were not paradises but on temple lands belonging to Apollo near 
Magnesia-on-the-Maeander, see Paus. 10.32.6; F. Schehl, ‘Darius’ Letter," 
AJA 54 (1950) 265. 

25 Schaeder, ‘‘Das Auge des Königs,” Iranica 1 (1934) 3; Pagliaro, 
“Riflessi di etimologie iraniche,” Rendiconti dei Lincei 9 (1954) 138; Eilers, 
"Iranische Beamtennamen," AbhKm 25 (1940) 23 postulated *kasaka. W. 
Hinz, "Neue Wege im Altpersischen," Göttinger Orientforschungen 3.1 
(1973) 98-101, noted the Elamite ri-ti-ka$, and suggested the Old Persian 
*didiyaka. Pagliaro 144-45 suggested *patyaxSa- based upon the Sasanid 
bitax$, and Greek aitidEng, Procop:us Bell. Pers. 1.13, 16, 14.32, 38. 

26H. Lommel, "Die Spáher des Varuna und Mitra und das Auge des 
Königs,” Oriens 6 (1953) 323-25. The office had its origins not only within the 
Median Empire but in the structure of Indo-Iranian mythology (although the 
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similar to ozto? which Herodotus notes (4.27) is the Scythian 
word for eye (Schol. Aesch. Prom. 804 gives waonds); from 
the Indo-European root *spek-, Sanskrit spas-, which relates 
to the Greek oxozóc/oxézvouat and Latin specio no less the 
Middle-Parthian ispasay. In turn, ispasay became sa-po-sai in 
Chinese for a similar office.?" 

By comparing the Athenian Episkopoi with the Achaemenid 
King's Eyes, the *spasaka, many functions of each appear 
strikingly similar. In Persia, Cyrus established the office of the 
Eye, adopted from an earlier Median magistrate, an office 
which Darius I sometime in 520 may have expanded as part of 
his program for the reorganization of the Empire (Bisitun OP 
3 1.12-24; Hdt. 3.88-97).28 In comparison, the Episkopos 
was instituted not earlier than the late 470's. Exactly how 
many Episkopoi and Eyes existed in the mid-century is impos- 
sible to determine, yet we may speculate that there may have 
been at least one Eye for each satrapy. The plurality for each 
office is clear; and the singularity of the references in 
Herodotus and Aristophanes to the Eye is not sufficient evi- 
dence to argue for the singularity of that office, any more than 
the singularity of the Episkopos in Aristophanes Aves is proof 
for the singularity of that office. 

What is evident is their similarity of function: to supervise 
the imperial territories and to prevent rebellion, and to super- 
vise the local governments. Both were itinerant imperial offic- 
ers utilizing assistance, the one of the Greek Proxenoi and 
other Athenian imperial magistrates and the other of the Per- 
sian King's Ears and satrapal bureaucracies. In both cases, 
neither officers were generals. In the Athenian Empire, the 
Episkopos had no military duties but relied upon the imperial 
Phrourarchoi and the imperial navy and its Athenian generals. 
Similarly, the Eye was not a general nor did he direct military 


political may have influenced the theological), which influenced Hebraic liter- 
ary images; note Schaeder, ''"Das Auge des Königs,” Iranica 1 (1934) 16; and 
Oppenheim, ‘‘The Eyes of the Lord," JAOS 88 (1968) 173-80. 

27 Schaeder, ‘‘Das Auge des Königs,” Iranica 1 (1934) 6-19. 

28 A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (Chicago 1948) 119-34; E. 
Herzfeld, The Persian Empire (Wiesbaden 1968) 288-97; Ghirshman, Iran 
142-46. G. Cameron, ‘‘The Persian Satrapies and Related Matters," JNES 32 
(1973) 47-56. 
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functions as did the satrap over his local militias. What soldiers 
traveled with the Eye, and perhaps not always, may have been 
little more than imperial guards. In regard to judicial matters, 
the Episkopoi conducted local imperial investigations, the 
anakriseis; so too, the Eyes held the power of referral of injus- 
tices to the King. And concerning imperial tributes, both offic- 
ers supervised their collection; yet while the Eyes also col- 
lected taxes the Episkopoi did not (Kleinias’ Decree of 447; 
ML GHI 46).?9 

The major difference between the two offices is obviously 
not in their function but rather in their method of selection. 
Within the theocratic Achaemenid Empire ‘“‘the Great King, 
King of Kings, King of the Countries ... one King of many, 
one Lord of many ... by the grace of Ahuramazda’’®° ap- 
pointed his Eyes; while in the Athenian Empire, an imperial 
structure nevertheless governed by the democratic Boule and 
Demos, the Demos selected its imperial magistrates. While the 
Eyes were responsible to the King of Kings, the Episkopoi 
were responsible to the Athenian people. 

It has long been known that the Achaemenid office of the 
Eye was adopted by the ancient kings of India and China;?! 
and in turn, the argument based upon comparative functions 
suggests strongly that the office of the Athenian imperial Epis- 
kopos was not created de novo but rather was structured upon 
the office ofthe existing Achaemenid King's Eye. We may also 
surmise that the Athenians adopted the title Episkopos from 
the Old Persian title. The Athenian imperial magistrates would 
normally be called archon or archontes not only as were all of 
the imperial magistrates called generically but also the specific 
imperial magistrate who also supervised subjected states, as 
did Episkopoi. Archons, however, held judicial duties of pros- 
ecution, unlike the Episkopoi. We may further consider that 
the office of imperial Archon may have existed prior to the 
establishment of the Episkopos and, as that office paralleled 


29 ATL 3.142-48. 

30 Xerxes’ Persepolis Palace inscription ca and cb, Schmidt, Persepolis I, 
223-24; R. Kent, Old Persian, 2nd ed. (New Haven 1953) 147-48. 

31 Oppenheim, "Eyes of the Lord," JAOS 88 (1968) 174. 
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that of the Eye, the obvious title “Overseer” (Episkopos) was 
the proper title to adopt. 

In the 25 years between 478/7 and 453/2, the Athenians liber- 
ated Greeks from Persian rule which had been imposed in the 
mid-sixth century. While Persians may not have been numer- 
ous in Ionia (the satrapy of Yaouna), Thrace (Skudra) or the 
islands, they were the ruling class and their officers were well 
known not only to Aeschylus and his audience in 472 but to 
Aristophanes and his audience in 425, who laughed because 
they knew well of the King's Eye no less than Aristophanes' play 
on the Persian word ‘‘justice.” 3? Athenian knowledge or adop- 
tion of Achaemenid offices was not unusual, and the utilization 
of Achaemenid imperial practices had begun with the founda- 
tion of the Delian Confederacy, when the first chairman of that 
Confederacy's Synod, the Athenian Aristeides, adopted the 
Achaemenid system of tax assessment of land for the Confed- 
eracy's own tribute structure. Therefore, it was not unusual for 
the Athenians to adopt the office of the King's Eye as their 
Episkopos. 
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32 A. S. F. Gow, “Notes on the Persae of Aeschylus," JHS 48 (1928) 133. 
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The decade following the Athenian defeat in Sicily in 413 
marked the most turbulent constitutional period in the history 
of the Athenian democracy. Internal tensions—a logical con- 
sequence of any severe military setback —were further 
heightened in the case of Athens by the sudden emergence of 
individuals and factions that conspired against the democracy 
and temporarily succeeded in bringing about major changes in 
the Athenian pattern of government. Yet despite the overt 
machinations of oligarchs and opportunists, there remained a 
solid core of loyal Athenian patriots who refused to com- 
promise or associate themselves with any anti-democratic 
movement and remained adamant in their resolve to defend the 
democracy and to bring the war with Sparta to a successful 
conclusion. Among this group was Thrasyllus. 

The extant record of Thrasyllus' life and career is rather 
scant and seemingly straightforward. From 411 to 406 he 
served Athens as a soldier and a general and was finally exe- 
cuted in connection with the Arginusae affair. Beyond the scat- 
tered details of his military whereabouts, however, the figure 
of Thrasyllus is virtually ignored. The ancient sources leave 
little doubt that he was a man of integrity and influence, but for 
some reason they treat him in such a matter-of-fact way that 
the emerging portrait lacks both substance and dimension. 
Given Thrasyllus’ degree of involvement with the major per- 
sonalities and crucial events of the latter years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, this neglect is regrettable. Indeed a cautious prob- 
ing beneath the surface of the evidence suggests that Thrasyl- 
lus was more controversial than the sources imply. It is the 
purpose of this paper, therefore, to re-examine the testimony 
relating to his public career and to present more clearly his 
position in relation to other leaders of the time, such as Al- 
cibiades, Theramenes and Cleophon. Our investigation will 
show, I think, that Thrasyllus played a more conspicuous and 
important role in Athenian affairs than is generally admitted.! 


! I stressed this point in ray unpublished doctoral dissertation: Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian Moderates, Yale University (December 1970). 
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Schwahn suggests that Thrasyllus was born between 456 and 
442.? There is no record of his father's name or deme: all 
sources refer to him merely as Thrasyllus. He emerges from 
obscurity in the capacity of a hoplite serving with the Athenian 
fleet at Samos in 411.? If ‘hoplite’ implies an accurate census 
classification, he must have possessed at least moderate 
means.* 

It is not known when Thrasyllus joined the Athenian fleet. A 
reasonable guess is the late summer of 412, when a force of 
forty-eight triremes (including 1000 hoplites) arrived at 
Samos.? If this is true, Thrasyllus was probably there during 
the winter months, when Alcibiades first began to communi- 
cate from Asia Minor with the most influential men of the 
Athenian fleet.$ But Thrasyllus was not numbered among the 
ranks of those who conspired against the democratic govern- 
ments of both Athens and Samos. Nor is it likely that the 
conspirators took him into their confidence (even though they 
courted the hoplite element’), since he was never implicated or 
charged with complicity in their intrigues. Perhaps Thrasyllus 
would have been willing to accept temporary limitations on the 
democracy at Athens at this critical time, especially if the 
Athenians could have mounted a new war offensive with Per- 
sian support, but he definitely stood opposed to oligarchy. In 
fact he was among those Athenians sought out by the Samian 
democrats when they became aware of the plot to subvert their 


? W, Schwahn, s.v. ‘‘Thrasyllos,’’ RE VIA, 1 (1936) col. 578. 

3 Thuc. 8.73.4. 

4 Thrasyllus is never identified in the sources as a trierarch or as belonging to 
the Athenian liturgical class, which during the fifth century would indicate 
property holdings probably in excess of four talents (see J. K. Davies, Athe- 
nian Propertied Families [Oxford 1971] xxiv). To qualify as a strategos, 
Thrasyllus apparently needed to possess landed property in Attica (Deinarchus 
1.71; cf. C. Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution [Oxford 1952] 191 
and n. 7, 224 and n. 10), but it is unlikely that he was a rich landowner (owing in 
part to the notable omission of a patronymic in any reference to Thrasyllus). 
Moreover, there is no way to determine how much Thrasyllus was reliant on 
private means of support during his tenure on the strategia, since it is uncer- 
tain whether the strategoi received a public salary even as late as the end of 
the fifth century. 

5 'Thuc. 8.25.1. 

€ Thuc. 8.47.2. 

7 Thuc. 8.63.3. 
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democracy. Thrasyllus responded by enlisting the support of 
fellow hoplites? and, according to Thucydides, was one of the 
chief leaders in suppressing the revolution.? At first glimpse, 
therefore, we see Thrasyllus as an energetic leader, a patriot 
and an ardent supporter of democracy. 

Thrasyllus again displayed his mettle after news had reached 
Samos that the Four Hundred had assumed power in Athens. 
He and the trierarch Thrasybulus bound all the soldiers (espe- 
cially those suspected of oligarchic sympathies) by the most 
solemn oaths to maintain the democracy, to live in mutual 
harmony, to continue a zealous prosecution of the war, and to 
refrain from peaceful overtures to the inimical Four Hundred.!? 
When the soldiers voted to depose their former generals, 
they chose Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus (among others) to fill 
the vacancies.'! We are not told whether Thrasyllus shared the 
enthusiasm of Thrasybulus for Alcibiades’ recall or whether he 
was annoyed in any way by Alcibiades' braggadocio and the 
vain promises that prompted the fleet not only to elect him as 
one of their generals, but also to entrust him with all their 
affairs.!? This, in a sense, was a rebuff to the other newly 
appointed generals, but it did create, at least for the moment, a 
salutary esprit de corps. 

Thrasyllus' first independent command as a general of the 
fleet occurred in the late summer of 411.!* On this occasion the 
Spartan admiral Mindarus suddenly evacuated the Peloponne- 
sian base at Miletus and was making his way towards the Hel- 
lespont, and Thrasyllus sailed from Samos with fifty-five ships 
to anticipate his arrival. When Thrasyllus learned that Min- 
darus had been forced to make a temporary stop at Chios, he 
was determined to keep him there and posted scouts at 
strategic points on Lesbos and the Asiatic mainland to track 


8 Thuc. 8.73.4-6. 
9 Thuc. 8.75.2. 

10 Thuc. 8.75. 

H Thuc. 8.76.2. 

12 Thuc. 8.82.1. A. Andrewes (‘‘The Generals in the Hellespont, 410—407 
B.C.," JHS 73 [1953] 4) is of the opinion that Thrasyllus opposed Alcibiades’ 
recall. 

13 G. Busolt (Griechische Geschichte IIX 2 [Gotha 1904] 1515 [hereafter 
Busolt, G.G.]) suggests that Thrasyllus was probably second in command to 
Alcibiades at this time. 
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any movements of the Peloponnesian fleet. He himself pro- 
ceeded to Methymna where he ordered that provisions be 
made ready in the event that he needed to use Lesbos as a base 
of attack against Chios. Next he planned to assault the city of 
Eresus, which had recently revolted from Athens; he arrived 
there to find Thrasybulus and a small squadron of five ships 
already anchored.!* 

While Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus were preparing to besiege 
Eresus, the fleet of Mindarus stealthily escaped to the Helles- 
pont, which forced the Athenians to abandon their leisurely 
siege and set out in pursuit. Even though the recapture of 
Eresus would have eliminated an enemy stronghold on Les- 
bos, the Athenian generals gave priority to protecting the vital 
grain routes to the Euxine. Battle was finally joined near 
Cynossema in the straits of the Hellespont where the Athe- 
nians (out-numbered by ten ships) won an impressive victory, 
owing in large part to the skillful maneuvering of their right 
wing. Thucydides says that Thrasybulus commanded the 
Athenian right, which confronted Mindarus and the Pelopon- 
nesians, whereas Thrasyllus was on the left opposite the 
Syracusans.!5 Diodorus reverses the stations of the Athenian 
commanders?? and adds the further embellishment that the bat- 
tle was a stalemate until the sudden appearance of twenty-five 
ships despatched to the scene by the allies of Athens.!? What- 
ever the case, Thrasyllus seems to have made a noteworthy 
debut in his first naval battle.!? 

Cynossema by no means restored Athenian naval suprem- 
acy in the Aegean and Hellespont, yet the victory had a 
significant effect on Athenian morale. According to 
Thucydides,?? 


14 Thuc. 8.99-100. 

15 Thuc. 8.101-03. 

16 Thuc. 8.104-5. 

17 Diod. 13.39.4. 

18 Diod. 13.40.4. Thucydides makes no mention of Athenian reinforcements. 

19 We can infer from Diod. 13.40.6 that Thrasybulus held the chief command 
at Cynossema since he set up the victory trophy and sent news of the event to 
Athens. This command seems quite logical owing to Thrasybulus' prior ex- 
perience as a trierarch. : 

20 Thuc. 8.106.2, 5. 
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qopoóuevoi yao véoc tO vOv IlcAonovvgoíov vavtuxóv 
Od te Ta xaxà Boays opáAuara xai dia thy èv TH ZvxeA(o 
évugogáv, ananirdynoav tot ogg te attovg 
xorauíugeo0a,t xai rovc zoAguíovc Eri ü&iovc tov èg rà 
vaviixà vouitev.... of ÔÈ àquxouévgc THS vews xai 
avéAmiotov thy eüvuyíav axotoartes éní te raig negl THY 
Eófoiav Gote  $£vugogaic xai xarà thy oráoiv 
yey£vnuévaug TOAD éxeogóo00naoav xai évóuucav OPTY Ett 
Óvvatà elvat ta noáyuara, v  mgoO0óuoc 
àvruAaupávovtat, meouyevécOa. 


Thus Cynossema proved to be a psychological turning point in 
the war not only for the personnel of the fleet but also for the 
Athenians in Athens who had just recently expelled the oligar- 
chy of the Four Hundred. The victory seemed to soothe the 
wounds of political strife and served notice to the Peloponne- 
sians that Athens was still a formidable foe. Moreover, Cynos- 
sema marked a new plateau in the military careers of 
Thrasybulus and Thrasvllus, who had won the battle in the 
absence of Alcibiades. The import of this was not lost on the 
Athenians at home, many of whom were hostile towards Al- 
cibiades and sought to prevent bis complete domination of 
Athenian affairs. We need only project ahead to the years 410 
and 409 when the restored democracy initiated a new war ef- 
fort in Asia Minor that was to operate independently of Al- 
cibiades and the Hellespontine fleet: the recipient of that 
command was Thrasyllus. 

Thucydides' account of the Peloponnesian War ends 
abruptly in the midst of describing the activities of the Athen- 
ian fleet after the battle of Cynossema, and there is no further 
mention of Thrasyllus.?! Consequently we are thrown back on 
the scattered evidence of Xenophon and Diodorus for the re- 
maining years of Thrasyllus’ career until his death in 406. 

Xenophon's Hellenica begins with a description of two naval 
battles between Athens and Sparta that occurred late in 411. 
The first was a skirmish between the squadrons of the Athe- 
nian Thymochares and the Spartan Agesandridas;?? the sec- 


21 Thrasyllus might have participated in the Athenian recovery of Cyzicus in 
the late autumn of 411 (see Thuc. 8.107), even though Diodorus says that 
Thrasybulus was in charge of this campaign (13.40.6). 

22 Xen. Hell. 1.1.1. Xenophon's brevity prevents us from making any sense 
out of this battle, except that it resulted in a Spartan victory. He omits mention 
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ond, a more significant, yet indecisive engagement in the Hel- 
lespont,?? in which Diodorus reports that Thrasyllus com- 
manded the left wing opposite the Spartan Mindarus.?* The 
outcome of this second battle turned on the unexpected arrival 
of Alcibiades with no more than twenty ships from Samos, 
which caused the Peloponnesians to retreat to the Asiatic 
shoreline near Abydos. Here, with the aid of the Persian satrap 
Pharnabazus, the Spartans withstood the efforts of the Athe- 
nians to land, and the latter finally withdrew across the straits 
to Sestus.?* The Athenians then left forty ships at Sestus and 
sent out the remainder of the fleet in different directions in 
quest of money. Thrasyllus sailed to Athens to report what had 
happened and to ask for troops (especially hoplites) and 
ships.?9 

It is reasonable to suppose that Alcibiades, as commander- 
in-chief, delegated these various tasks to his fellow generals 
and that he exercised the utmost discretion in selecting 
Thrasyllus for the mission to Athens. The latter was a particu- 
larly delicate assignment as it marked the first known attempt 
on the part of the fleet to ask for direct aid from Athens after 
the deposal of the Four Hundred,?? but Thrasyllus’ credentials 
seem to have fit the occasion. In the first place, he was a 


of the site, the exact number of ships involved (he does say that Thymochares 
commanded a ‘few ships’), and when it was fought (we can be confident that it 
occurred in the late autumn or early winter of 411). Diodorus (13.41) says that 
this Spartan fleet numbered fifty and that it was totally destroyed off Mt. Athos 
(with the exception of twelve crewmen). When we combine the evidence it 
follows that the Athenians were totally outnumbered and that the battle was 
fought before either fleet reached the northern Aegean. 

?3 Xen. Hell. 1.1.2-7. 

24 Diod. 13.45.7. 

25 Xenophon gives a more abbreviated account of this battle than Diodorus 
(13.45-46). Also the authors are at variance as regards the number of ships 
accompanying Alcibiades, the actual site of the battle, the advent of a storm 
and high winds, and the number of ships captured and recovered by the Athe- 
nians. 

26 Xen. Hell. 1.1.8. 

28 Following the battle of Cynossema, Diodorus (13.40.6) says, Thrasybulus 
merely informed Athens of the victory and nothing more. The mission of 
Thrasyllus, however, combined the announcement of another naval victory 
(i.e. Abydos) with a specific request for military reinforcements. In Xen. Hell. 
1.1.1 we learn that Thymochares had been sent to the northern Aegean (?) with 
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former hoplite and as such surely qualified for membership in 
the new government of the Five Thousand.?? Secondly, he was 
not then a controversial figure, and while he had proven his 
loyalty to democracy as a form of government he had never, so 
far as we know, been actively involved in Athenian politics. 
Finally, Thrasyllus, as a general of the Athenian fleet, had 
been an active participant in the recent military activities in the 
Hellespont area and thus could supply a first-hand account of 
the current situation and stress the need for reinforcements 
(especially hoplites) in the hope of forcing a final showdown 
with a recuperating Peloponnesian navy.?? 

Alcibiades and his fellow generals had no delusions about 
the current state of the Athenian economy. By this time the 
ordinary and special reserve funds were doubtless exhausted, 
and the collection of annual revenues was so pathetic that the 
Hellespontine generals could hardly anticipate financial aid.?? 
So theirs was a different request: manpower and ships.?! Natur- 
ally this in itself would involve a vital sacrifice on the part of 
the Athenian government, but the Athenians in Athens would 
find themselves even more hard-pressed if the Spartans and 





a few ships, but Xenophon does not reveal what prompted this maneuver, 
whether the city acted on its own accord or responded to a distress signal from 
the fleet. The former seems more likely in that the Athenians were probably 
eager to track the squadron of Agesandridas that had recently defeated the 
Athenians under the command of Thymochares off Eretria in Euboea (Thuc. 
8.95) and had been summoned by Mindarus to join him in the Hellespont 
(Diod. 13.41). On the second naval battle between Thymochares and Agesan- 
dridas, see above n. 22. 

28 Thuc. 8.97.1; Arist. Ath. Pol. 33.1. See above p. 265 and n. 4. 

?? Diodorus (13.47.2) says that Mindarus, after his defeat at Abydos, re- 
quested both soldiers and ships from Sparta. In the meantime, he and Phar- 
nabazus, the Hellespontine satrap, were preparing to lay siege to various Asiat- 
ic cities still allied to Athens. 

30 W, S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena (Cambridge 1932) 38 (hereafter 
Ferguson, Treasurers); R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (Oxford 1972) 370. 

313, Hatzfeld (Alcibiade [Paris 1958] 265) underscores this point and 
suggests that Alcibiades’ request was a reasonable one since the Athenians 
could spare rowers and foot-soldiers without weakening the defense of Athens. 
Hatzfeld, with reference to IG Y? 105, also emphasizes that the dockyards at 
the Piracus had recently been restored through the liberal generosity of Ar- 
chelaus of Macedon and were once again in a position to construct new 
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their Persian allies came to control the Hellespont. The 
strategy of the Hellespontine generals seems to have been as 
follows: if the fleet could be reinforced by the beginning of the 
campaigning season of 410, it would be in an advantageous 
position to overwhelm the Peloponnesian navy, to dominate 
the Hellespont, and, if necessary, to fight a land war in Asia. 
The potential benefits, therefore, would justify the risks; at the 
very least, the fleet and the city would finally be joined in a 
common cause. 

Alcibiades was probably optimistic that Thrasyllus would 
succeed in procuring additional levies: surely the Five 
Thousand, which had already voted Alcibiades’ recall,?? would 
see the wisdom of this request and respond with all possible 
haste and generosity. But immediate assistance was not 
forthcoming, and Thrasyllus did not join his comrades in the 
Hellespont in the early spring of 410. In fact he did not arrive 
there until the fall of 409, and then only by a circuitous route.?? 
The effect of this extensive delay could have been disastrous; 
as it was, the fleet was usually scattered in different directions 
in search of money and supplies for survival. Militarily it 
waited on the movements of the Peloponnesians.?* Even after 
the Athenians annihilated the Peloponnesians at Cyzicus in the 


triremes. But Meritt's restoration and dating of this inscription to 407/406 
instead of 411/410, weaken, if not demolish, Hatzfeld's second argument (B. 
D. Meritt, '' Archelaos and the Decelean War,” in Classical Studies Presented 
to Edward Capps [Princeton 1936] 246-52; Athenian Financial Documents 
[Ann Arbor 1932] 110-15; see also R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection of 
Greek Historical Inscriptions [Oxford 1969] 277-80 [hereafter SGHI]). See 
below n. 86. 

32 Thuc. 8.97.3. 

33 For a brief discussion of the chronological controversy surrounding the 
date of Thrasyllus' departure from Athens, see below n. 41, 

34 When the Spartan Mindarus had left Abydos with sixty ships en route to 
Cyzicus (which had recently been recovered by the Athenians), Alcibiades had 
no other choice but to follow him. Xenophon (Hell. 1.1.12) says that Al- 
cibiades was about to embark when he was joined by Theramenes, who arrived 
from Macedonia with twenty ships, and Thrasybulus, who arrived from 
Thasos with another twenty. Diodorus (13.49.2) contends that Theramenes 
had left Macedonia to join Thrasybulus in Thrace and that both generals were 
summoned to the Hellespont for action against Mindarus. Consequently Al- 
cibiades was able to muster eighty-six ships to engage Mindarus (Xen. Hell. 
1.1.13), who commanded eighty ships at the time of the battle (Diod. 13.50.2). 
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spring of 410,?* the Hellespontine generals were unable to fol- 
low up their victory on land.?9 It was a frustrating situation but 
one that might have been prevented had Athens cooperated. 
There are several possible reasons for this lack of commit- 
ment by the Five Thousand. Even though Thrasyllus' unex- 
pected arrival might have been greeted with a degree of skepti- 
cism, the Athenians apparently gave his request a fair hearing. 
We can infer, I believe, from a remark of Xenophon referring 
to the year 410 (when the Athenians actually voted to grant 
Thrasyllus’ request??) that the Athenians were willing to sup- 
port the Hellespontine fleet perhaps as early as the end of 411. 
If this is true, their willingness was not matched by their reso- 
lution, and no immediate action was taken. The most obvious 
deterrent was a depleted treasury.?? Another factor may have 


If the squadrons of Theramenes and Thrasybulus had not arrived, however, 
Alcibiades could hardly have anticipated an actual engagement. This incident 
points out the perilous nature of the Athenian position in the Hellespont. 

35 Xen. Hell. 1.1.18. The Athenians captured the entire fleet of the Pelopon- 
nesians; the Syracusans burned their own ships to prevent their capture. 

38 Andrewes (JHS 73 [1953] 2) attributes the relative inactivity of the Helles- 
pontine fleet to the lack of sufficient hoplite forces to wage a land war against 
the Peloponnesians and Pharnabazus. Hence the Athenian generals, even after 
their victory at Cyzicus, were forced to content themselves with operations to 
acquire money and supplies (see Xen. Hell. 1.1.20-22; Diod. 13.64). Alcibiades 
raised large sums from the citizens of Cyzicus and then sailed to Perinthus, 
where he was admitted inside the walls, and Selymbria, where he was denied 
admission but received money. A customs-house was set up at Chrysopolis 
where a 10 percent tax was collected on all cargoes sailing in and out through 
the Bosporus (see Polyb. 4.44.4); a garrison of thirty ships and two generals 
(including Theramenes) were stationed there. Theramenes was also enjoined 
to lay siege to Chalcedon and Byzantium. Thrasybulus was sent to Thrace to 
bring the cities there over to the Athenians. Alcibiades himself raided the 
satrapy of Pharnabazus where he realized booty money. These pursuits oc- 
cupied the Hellespontine fleet through the remainder of 410 and much of 409. 

37 Xenophon (Heil. 1.1.34) says that as a result of the Agis episode: oí oov 
' A0gvaio, tà OgaoóAAo Ota tabra Ett nigoÜvuóregor roav èp’ à Axe, xai 
éyngioavto ... , which seems to indicate a prior willingness on the part of the 
Athenians to comply with Thrasyllus' request. 

38 See above n. 30. The financial plight of the Five Thousand is further 
underscored by Diodorus (13.47.6-8) in his description of the activities of 
Theramenes, a general of :he Five Thousand. Theramenes' first assignment 
was to prevent the building of a causeway between Boeotia and Euboea, but he 
was quickly forced to abandon this enterprise and concentrate instead on 
certain Aegean islands where he successfully devastated enemy territory and 
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been the number of sea-going ships immediately available in 
the Piraeus dockyards.?? But we might also suspect political 
interplay at work. Theramenes, the guiding light of the Five 
Thousand and a leading advocate of Alcibiades' recall, was 
absent from Athens on a military assignment, and perhaps 
the other leaders of the new government were not so inclined 
to sponsor any measure that would enhance the prestige of 
Alcibiades (who, after all, had never responded to the invita- 





collected great sums of booty. He also visited allied states and received money 
from those inhabitants who were bent on revolution (doubtless a punishment 
inflicted on known supporters of oligarchy). At Paros he even expelled an 
oligarchy and exacted a monetary fine from the participants. According to 
Diodorus, Theramenes was motivated by a desire ... roúç te xoditas xai 
cvuuáyovc àvazaboat vOv ziogogóv, which argues that the Athenians had 
once again resorted to the eisphora, or direct property tax, in order to meet 
expenditures. On eisphora, see below n. 57. 

33 We have no means of telling how many ships the Athenians could have 
mobilized by the beginning of the campaigning season of 410, but there are 
indications that this fleet would have numbered far less than the fifty that were 
requested and finally authorized to Thrasyllus (Xen. Hell. 1.1.34). After the 
naval disaster off Eretria in the late summer of 411, Thucydides (8.89.1) says 
that the Athenians were able to man only twenty ships. Xenophon says that 
Thymochares had merely a ‘few ships’ under his command at the time of his 
second engagement with Agesandridas (see above n. 22), but he does not 
reveal the fate of this defeated Athenian squadron. After the Five Thousand 
had been established, Theramenes (Diod. 13.47.6-8) set sail to Euboea with 
thirty ships and proceeded to use this same fleet for various operations in the 
Aegean islands (see above n. 38). Diodorus then says that Theramenes Éycv 
otdAoyv assisted the Macedonian king Archelaus at Pydna (13.49.1), a fleet that 
Xenophon (Hell. 1.1.12) numbers at twenty ships. But these twenty ships did 
not return to Athens; instead they accompanied Theramenes to Thrace and the 
Hellespont (see above n. 34). Hence it is unlikely that the city of Athens had 
anything resembling a large fleet at its disposal in the spring of 410, and given 
the near bankruptcy of the Athenian treasury it was difficult to undertake new 
construction (even though Diodorus [11.43] contends that the Athenian As- 
sembly continued to vote twenty new ships per annum for the Athenian fleet 
throughout the fifth century). When Thrasyllus eventually left Athens for 
Samos and Ionia at the beginning of summer (409), Xenophon (Hell. 1.2.1) 
says, he set sail pyqioGévta zAoia Aaflóv; in addition to the fifty triremes 
these would also include cavalry transports. A fleet of this size could not have 
been assembled until Athens again had public money to spend, which did not 
occur until the latter half of 410. 

40 See above n. 39. After Theramenes joined the Hellespontine fleet (see 
above nn. 34 and 36), he apparently did not return to Athens until after the 
battle of Arginusae in 406. 
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tion of the Five Thcusand to return to Athens). In any case, 
given the developments of the spring and summer of 410, the 
Athenians began to view their general conduct of the war in an 
entirely different perspective, and the career of Thrasyllus 
suddenly took a new course. 

Any analysis of the events of 410 is unfortunately hampered 
from the start by serious chronological problems. One involves 
the ‘missing year’ in Xenophon's Hellenica;?! another con- 
cerns the somewhat haphazard fashion in which both 
Xenophon and Diodorus present their narratives, especially 
their departure from strict chronological order and the lack of 
detail regarding the activities of the restored democracy. The 
combined literary testimony cannot resolve the dilemma; and 
although epigraphical evidénce sheds important light on the 
matter, there are far too many gaps in our information and far 
too many questions unraised or unanswered by our extant 
sources for us to be completely comfortable with any recon- 
struction. In such a situation plausible hypothesis must suffice. 

If we accept the late dating for Thrasyllus' departure from 
Athens and subsequent arrival in Ionia (i.e. the beginning of 


*! Xenophon, in Hellerica 1 and 2, presumes to continue the narrative of 
Thucydides (albeit with inferior results) and to record the events of the last 
seven years of the Peloponnesian War. Xenophon himself, following the sys- 
tem of Thucydides, dates these years by season, but the interpolator of Hel- 
lenica 1 and 2 attempts to furnish additional information by inserting the names 
of eponymous ephors and archons. In so doing, however, he fails to make 
specific reference to the beginning of a certain new year amid the contents of 
Hellenica 1, namely 410/409 (perhaps because of his oversight in noting the 
approach of spring 408/407, i.e. Hell. 1.4.2); see Ferguson, Treasurers, 43-45. 
This omission has given rise to at least two lines of interpretation that affect the 
date of Thrasyllus' departure from Athens. According to the theory first of- 
fered by Dodwell, who suggested the insertion of the missing year at Hell. 
1.1.11, Thrasyllus would have set sail in the summer of 409. Haacke, on the 
other hand, first argued that the missing year belongs somewhere after Hell. 
1.4.21, which would date Thrasyllus' expedition to Ionia to the same time, but 
a year earlier. An imposing array of scholars has added support to both sides of 
this controversy, but the arguments bolstering Dodwell's theory are more 
convincing and, taken as a whole, provide a more plausible reconstruction of 
the events of 410 and 409; see in particular J. Beloch, ‘‘Zur Chronologie der 
letzten Jahre des peloponnesischen Krieges," Philologus 43 (1884), especially 
275-82. For a general review of this problem see G. E. Underhill, A Commen- 
tary on the Hellenica of Xenophon (Oxford 1900) xxxv-xlii. 
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summer, 40942), it follows that he was present in Athens 
throughout the year 410. Naturally, he, like other Athenians, 
was intimately affected by the tide of good fortune that 
touched Athens during the spring and summer months, but in 
his case the repercussions were far more dramatic. There are 
four items in particular that contributed directly or indirectly to 
his gaining new stature and prominence: the Athenian victory 
at Cyzicus, the restoration of the democracy, the successful 
repulsion of Agis’ attack, and the improving status of the 
Athenian treasury. Let us examine each in turn. 

The battle of Cyzicus was fought at the earliest in April.*? 
The news of this overwhelming Athenian victory not only 
caused great jubilation in Athens, but also produced a new 
outburst of energy and enthusiasm for the war.** The Athe- 
nians were so confident that they could eventually defeat the 
Peloponnesians that they even rejected Spartan overtures for 
peace.** Diodorus says that the Athenians were optimistic of 
future victory because they had Alcibiades at the head of their 
forces.*$ But when the time came for Athens again to lend 
active support to the war effort, it was Thrasyllus, not Al- 
cibiades, who was the prime beneficiary. 

It was probably owing to the spirit of elation over Cyzicus that 
the Athenians turned their thoughts towards the restoration of 
the democracy. Now that the military crisis appeared over, 
Athens could return to its reckless ways. The government of 
the Five Thousand had outlived its usefulness, and at least by 
the beginning of the official year 410/409 it had quietly suc- 
cumbed to the restored democracy.” Elected to the first 


42 See above n. 41. 

43 Underhill (A Commentary on the Hellenica of Xenophon, xl) dates the 
battle of Cyzicus c. April; Ferguson (Cambridge Ancient History V, 343) in 
April; Meiggs (The Athenian Empire, 371) before midsummer 410. 

** Diod. 13.52.1. But Diodorus is in error when he says that the Athenians 
immediately despatched 1000 hoplites, 100 cavalry, and fifty triremes to Al- 
cibiades. 

35 Diod. 13.52.2-53.2. 

48 Diod. 13,53.4: réte 68 of ` A0jgvaio: toig te £ünuegrjuaotv éxagOÉvreg xai 
nodiag xai ueyáAag éAnidas Éyovrec Èv v tov ' AdmiBiddny agnyeiobat tov 
idiwy duvduewr, tayéws Govto tv hyeuoviay dvaxtioacbat. 

47 There is evidence to indicate that the democracy was restored even before 
the official archon year 410/409. Meritt (Athenian Financial Documents, 62, 
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strategia of the new government was Thrasyllus.*? 

As strategos Thrasyllus won immediate acclaim. When the 
Spartan king Agis attacked the walls of Athens from his base at 
Decelea, Thrasyllus was appointed to command a make-shift 
militia that, when drawn up in battle formation near the 
Lyceum, thwarted Agis’ plans and forced him to withdraw. As 
a result of this incident, according to Xenophon, the Athenians 
were ëtt ztoo0vuóreoo: to grant Thrasyllus’ initial request and 
voted reinforcements to the extent of 1000 hoplites, 100 
cavalry and fifty triremes. *? 

Surely an authorization of this size could not have been 
possible without the real or potential availability of public 
money.*? Indeed, if we examine the relevant literary and epi- 
graphical evidence, there is every indication that the Athenian 





94-114; see also ‘‘Athenian Calendar Problems," TAPA 95 [1964] 210-11) has 
pointed out, with reference to JG I? 304A, that part of the first prytany of 
410/409 actually belongs to the archon year 411/410. See also SGHI, 258; 
Andrewes, JHS 73 (1953) 5-6; G. E. M. de Ste Croix, ‘‘The Constitution of the 
Five Thousand," Historia 5 (1956) 1. 

48 On Thrasyllus as strategos in 410/409, see J. Beloch, Die attische Politik 
(Leipzig 1884) 311-12; C. Fornara, The Athenian Board of Generals from 501 
to 404 (Wiesbaden 1971) 68 (hereafter Fornara, Generals). 

33 Xen. Hell. 1.1.33-34. It is possible that the Agis episode preceded the 
restoration of the democracy. If so, Thrasyllus’ command was either an 
extraordinary one (such as Cleon's at Pylos in 425), or one directly attributable 
to his election as strategos by the fleet, which the Athenians apparently 
recognized as valid. But the fact that Agis was probably motivated by the 
appearance of grain ships (from the Euxine 7?) sailing into the Piraeus (Xen. 
Hell. 1.1.35) suggests a possible date of mid-summer at the earliest. The 
shipment of grain from the Euxine would not have occurred until after the 
battle of Cyzicus and not with any regularity until the Hellespontine fleet 
controlled the straits of the Bosporus. Besides, the principal Pontic grain for 
export was winter wheat (see Theophr. Hist. Pl. 8.45) and the height of the 
shipping season was summer, not later than August (see E. C. Semple, The 
Geography of the Mediterranean Region [New York 1932] 356-63). Whatever 
the case, there is no evidence to contradict that Thrasyllus was serving at this 
time as a strategos of the restored democracy (see Hatzfeld, ''La fin du Régime 
de Théraméne," REA 40 [1938] 123). 

50 In. addition to the hoplites and cavalry we need also reckon with the 
7000-8500 nautai who sailed with the fleet of Thrasyllus, 5000 of whom were 
equipped as peltasts (Xen. Fell. 1.2.1); on nautai see B. Jordan, The Athenian 
Navy in the Classical Pericd (Berkeley 1975) 210-40. If we reckon that the 
crew of a trireme numbered 200, the manpower of this fleet might have totalled 
10,000. At three obols a day a man (Jordan 116), this was a sizeable expense. 
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economy was on the upswing in the summer of 410. By now 
the successful enterprises of the Hellespontine generals had 
assured an unmolested convoy of grain ships into the 
Piraeus,?! and it is also probable that certain allies who had 
been dilatory in paying Athens her due (especially the eixooty 
tax, first instituted in 414 to supplant the gógoc??) made every 
effort to restore themselves to good standing.?? Apparently the 
Athenians even decided to reinstitute the collection of qóooc 
at this time and drew up a new assessment list dating to the 
Great Panathenaea of 410 (Hekatombaion 28).5* Still another 
indication of the improvement in Athenian finances (or finan- 
cial outlook) is evident in the context of a decree of the As- 
sembly UG Y? 109) dated to the third prytany of 410/409,°° 
whereby the Athenians resolved to pay back their debt to the 
treasury of Athena and to establish a reserve fund on the 
Acropolis. 

One might reasonably suspect that some or all of these 
financially-oriented decisions were offshoots of the grand 
euphoria that gripped Athens in the wake of Cyzicus, the re- 
storation of the democracy, and the successful defense against 
Agis. But if the Athenians did commit themselves prematurely 
to any of these items, the accounts of the tamiai of Athena for 
410/409 (IG I? 304A) show that their financial predictions were 
far from rash. Here we see that the ramiai made regular dis- 
bursements to the hellenotamiai as early as the first prytany of 
410/409, which is all the more extraordinary since, according to 
Ferguson,?$ this board of tamiai ‘‘inherited a practically empty 
treasury." The hellenotamiai, in turn, distributed these and 


51 Xen. Hell. 1.1.35. 

52 Thuc. 8.28.4. 

58 See Ferguson, Treasurers, 38-39. Xenophon (Hell. 1.3.9) says that, when 
Chalcedon was recovered in 409, the terms of the settlement included a 
provision that Chalcedon regularly pay its normal tribute and at the same time 
make up arrears: ... OvtoreAeiv tov qógov KaAygóovíovg 'AO0nvaíoug 
doovneo £ió0coav xai ta Óógeuóueva xofjuara anodotvat.... 

54 Meritt, “The Tribute Assessment of 410 B.C.," Hesperia 6 (1936) 386-89; 
see also Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. McGregor, The Athenian Tribute 
Lists I (Cambridge, Mass., 1939) A13 and p. 208 (hereafter ATL). For a discus- 
sion of the date of this ‘last assessment’ see Meiggs, The Athenian Empire, 
438-39. 

55 See ATL I D9 and pp. 213-14. 

56 Ferguson, Treasurers, 38. 
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other funds (imperial revenues) for a variety of purposes, 
perhaps including the projected campaign of Thrasyllus.5? But 
even if sufficient money was available for Thrasyllus in the 
summer of 410—which is very unlikely—it is doubtful that 
there were fifty triremes in the Piraeus dockyards ready for 


57 See Ferguson, Treasurers, 39-40; Andrewes, JHS 73 (1953) 5-6; ATL III, 
365-66. There is no explicit reference in JG I? 304A that the tamiai provided the 
hellenotamiai with funds for the expedition of Thrasyllus. On the thirtieth day 
of the sixth prytany, however, a payment of fifty-seven talents 1000 drachmai 
from Samos was allocated to the /tellenotamiai; and on the thirty-sixth day of 
the ninth prytany a composite payment, again from Samos, which totalled 
approximately forty talents, was allocated to the generals and trierarchs on 
Samos. Andrewes contends that the entire Samian ávouoAoyruara ''must 
certainly represent the expenditure on Thrasyllus' Ionian campaign, whose 
starting point was Samos." Ferguson, on the other hand, is less dogmatic, 
particularly with regard to the destination of the payment in the sixth prytany: 
“This may have gone to help outfit Thrasyllus, but it went more probably to 
Samos, like the other monies paid from ‘the fund from Samos’ ...." The 
authors of the ATL are totally non-committal: ‘‘Money from the allies, which 
did not come to Athens, was used in the field but nevertheless credited as loans 
from the Goddess. ... It cannot be argued that the money (i.e. the 
áàvouoAoyrjuara from Samos) was not used by Thrasyllos because his name 
does not appear in the inscription . . . ."' 

I am more inclined to Ferguson's point of view, especially since I interpret 
Hell. 1.1.34 and 1.2.1 to mean that the Athenians voted Thrasyllus a new levy 
and not one that was to be raised among the remnants-of the fleet at Samos 
(which, after all, needed money to survive), If the hellenotamiai did not borrow 
from the treasury of Athena to defray the expenses of Thrasyllus' expedition, 
presumably there were ample funds in the imperial treasury for this purpose at 
least by 409. Court fines, as well as revenue from Piraeus and the eikoste, 
might have contributed a limited amount, but two other possibilities suggest 
themselves as more lucrative sources of revenue. 1) The Athenians apparently 
had occasional recourse to the eisphora after the Sicilian disaster; Diodorus 
hints of this in 13.47.7 and again in 13.64.4. Schwahn (‘‘Die attische eisphora,"' 
RhM 82 [1933] 250, n. 2) suggests that the Athenians levied such an eisphora in 
the year 409, which R. Taomsen (Eisphora: A Study of Direct Taxation in 
Ancient Athens [Copenhagen 1964] 177) assesses at not less than 200 talents. 
Perhaps the eisphora of 409 post-dated the departure of Thrasyllus, but it could 
also be argued that it occurred during the early months of 409, when imperial 
activities were relatively quiet, and that the money realized was applied, if 
only in part, to Thrasyllus’ campaign. 2) If Meritt has correctly identified the 
fragments of a tribute assessment list of 410 (see above n. 54), it is reasonable 
to suppose that the majority of payments were made at Athens at the time of 
the Great Dionysia of 409 (late March or early April). If this is so, perhaps a 
portion of this money was also earmarked for Thrasyllus' campaign. In any 
case it is worth noting that Thrasyllus did not set sail in the spring, but at the 
beginning of summer 409 (Xen. Hell. 1.2.1). 
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immediate embarking.** Besides, the present situation in the 
Hellespont and Asia Minor was by no means critical, and Al- 
cibiades and his fellow commanders seemed to be managing 
well enough on their own. So the Athenians in Athens spent 
the remaining months of 410 and the early months of 409 pre- 
paring and mobilizing the fleet that had been authorized for 
Thrasyllus, who finally set sail at the beginning of the summer 
of 409.59 

Where Thrasyllus went is somewhat puzzling. Instead of 
sailing to the Hellespont to rejoin Alcibiades, he went first to 
Samos and from there to Ionia. This tack can perhaps be 
explained by the fact that Alcibiades and his comrades were no 
longer in the perilous position in which they had found them- 
selves in the winter of 411 (when Thrasyllus was sent to Athens 
for reinforcements). Moreover, the Athenian government (i.e. 
the restored democracy) was probably eager to establish a new 
offensive front and at the same time to reassert control over 
former tribute-paying allies who had recently switched their 
allegiance to the Peloponnesians.®° In this respect, Thrasyllus’ 
new army would complement the fleet in the Hellespont inas- 
much as it was specially equipped to operate on land.$! 
Nevertheless, we might equally suspect another purpose be- 
hind Thrasyllus’ venture into Ionia—a plan to counterbalance 
rather than augment the successes of Alcibiades. No one could 
dispute that the remarkable recovery of Athens was due in 
large part to the naval victories of Alcibiades, but there were 
certainly some Athenians who were wary of Alcibiades’ ambi- 
tions and anxious to preclude his complete domination of the 
Athenian state. Still others regarded him as an outlaw, since he 
had never returned to Athens to answer the charges connected 
with his alleged profanation of the Eleusinian Mysteries, to say 


58 See above n. 39; see also Hatzfeld, REA 40 (1938) 123. 

5 Both Hatzfeld (Alcibiade 277) and E. F. Bloedow (Alcibiades Reexamined 
[Wiesbaden 1973] 58) think that Thrasyllus was responsible for Athens' fortify- 
ing Thoricus near Laurium probably during the spring of 409 (see Xen. Hell. 
1.2.1). If Xenophon is the source for this conjecture, he does not mention that 
Thrasyllus was involved in this operation. 

$9 Diod. 13.52.1. 5 

$! In addition to the 1000 hoplites who were assigned to his expedition, 
Thrasyllus also equipped 5000 of his nautaí as peltasts so that they could act in 
the capacity of light.infantry. See above n. 50; see also H. W. Parke, Greek 
Mercenary Soldiers (Oxford 1933) 18 and n. 3. 
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nothing of his treascnous alliances with the Spartans and Tis- 
saphernes.9? The solution to the ‘Alcibiades problem’ was 
simple, at least in theory: if Athens could achieve military 
victories independent of Alcibiades, his charisma could be un- 
dermined. Apparently the new leaders of the demos were con- 
vinced that they had found a new champion in Thrasyllus, who 
by now had proven his ability as a competent commander both 
on land and on sea. Diodorus tells us that Cleophon was the 
most influential popular spokesman at this time,®* and it is 
tempting to imagine that Cleophon, a political foe of Al- 
cibiades,9* was partly responsible for directing Thrasyllus’ 


62 Fornara (Generals, 67-69) suggests that when Alcibiades was elected gen- 
eral by the Athenian fleet at Samos in 411 he was ‘'presumably”’ the eleventh 
general. From this time until his return to Athens in 407 Alcibiades held the 
irregular position of a quasi-independent strategos; in short, ‘this position was 
very likely not ‘official.’ 

Xenophon (Heil. 1.4.10) says that Alcibiades was elected general in 407 
though still an exile (pedyovra). Andrewes (JHS 73 [1953] 3) comments: “‘It 
was even uncertain, until the demos had fully committed itself at the elections 
(of 407), whether his (Alcibiades) recall from exile (in 411) was still regarded as 
valid." 

83 Diod. 13.53.2. See also Lys. 13.8; Arist. Ath. Pol. 34.1; Aeschin. 3.150; 
Phil. fr. 118 (F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker III B 
[Leiden 1964] 139). | 

Although there is no record of Cleophon’s public activities before 410, it is 
doubtful that he was a political tyro at this time. Indeed W. R. Connor (The 
New Politicians of Fifth-Century Athens [Princeton 1971] 147) describes 
Cleophon as a man of great eloquence and a great master of civic affairs. 
Cleophon was a popular butt of the Athenian comic poets and was maligned on 
the stage as early as 411 (Ar. Thesm.). Also his name appears on six extant 
ostraca that must date to the last known ostrakophoria in 416 (see E. Vander- 
pool, ‘‘New Ostraca from the Athenian Agora, Hesperia 37[1968] 120; Ostra- 
cism at Athens [Cincinnati 1970] 28; Thomsen, The Origin of Ostracism 
[Copenhagen 1972] 81, n. 186). Aristotle's (Ath. Pol. 28.3) mention of 
Cleophon as the first to introduce the diobelia in 410 argues for prior experi- 
ence in public finance. Indeed Beloch ("Zur Finanzgeschichte Athens," RAM 
39 [1884] 249; see also Busolt, G.G. III 2, 1535-36, 1405-6, n. 2) would have 
Cleophon as a member of the college of poristai, a financial board established 
after the Sicilian disaster. 

$5 F, Camon (‘‘L’Ostracismo di Iperbolo,’’ Giornale Italiano di filologia 16 
[1963] 147, n. 19) suggests a coalition between Hyperbolus and Cleophon 
dating to the time of the ostrakophoria of 416 (owing to the ostraca inscribed 
with Cleophon's name; see above n. 63). There is no evidence to support this 
conjecture, but it could mark a possible terminus post quem for Cleophon's 
hostility towards Alcibiades. See also Andrewes, JHS 73 (1953) 3. 
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campaign to Ionia. The temptation becomes all the more tan- 
talizing when we note that during the years 410 to 406 the 
prestige of Cleophon and Thrasyllus seems to rise and fall 
simultaneously.5* 

As a target for attack, the Ionian satrapy of Tissaphernes 
was an excellent choice. Not only was it a hot-bed of rebellion 
against the Athenian imperial system, but it was militarily vul- 
nerable. This was especially true since the Peloponnesians had 
temporarily deserted Tissaphernes for Pharnabazus,95 leaving 
the former in a quandary about the overall defense of his pro- 
vince.9? Thrasyllus initiated his Ionian campaign by attacking 
Pygela: Xenophon says that he laid waste the surrounding 


$5 Hatzfeld (REA 40 [1938] 121-23; see also Alcibiade 266) sees Thrasyllus 
as the central figure behind the collapse of the Five Thousand (which he 
energetically opposed) and the subsequent restoration of the democracy: 
around him congregated Cleophon and other malcontents with the result that a 
coalition was formed that eventually spelled the doom of Theramenes' gov- 
ernment. This, I believe, is crediting Thrasyllus with too much involvement in 
political matters. There can be little doubt that Thrasyllus was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the restored democracy and was ready to serve the new govern- 
ment in any capacity, but, like Thrasybulus, he preferred to concentrate on 
military assignments and leave the political expertise to others. 

$6 After the Athenian defeat in Sicily, Tissaphernes made an alliance with 
Sparta whereby he hoped to reassert Persian control over those Greek cities in 
his satrapy that were member states of the Athenian empire. But his policy 
lacked uniformity. Not only did he act at odds with his neighboring fellow 
satrap Pharnabazus, but he also continued to renege on his agreement with the 
Spartans (in particular, by failing to provide the Peloponnesian crews with 
regular pay and by delaying the promised arrival of the Phoenician navy). 
Hence, from the end of 411 until 407 (when Cyrus arrived on the scene), the 
Spartans cooperated more closely with Pharnabazus and left Tissaphernes in 
the lurch. Persia's entry into the Peloponnesian War should have been deci- 
sive, but as Meiggs (The Athenian Empire, 353) says: ‘‘The main responsibility 
for the . . . ineffectiveness of Persia (prior to 407) rested with Tissaphernes."' 
It is interesting to note that Tissaphernes visited the satrapy of Pharnabazus 
shortly after the battle of Abydos in 411 (Xen. Hell. 1.1.9; Thuc. 8.109) in an 
attempt to regain the support of the Peloponnesians. We are not told what, if 
anything, this visit accomplished. The next mention of Tissaphernes occurs in 
Xenophon's narrative when Thrasyllus attacks Ephesus in the summer of 409. 

87 Tissaphernes was an opportunist and controlled only a limited fighting 
force. When the Peloponnesians transferred their principal sphere of activity 
to the Hellespont district, Tissaphernes was forced to rely primarily on native 
support to complement his own troops in case his satrapy was invaded. De- 
spite the fact that many Ionian cities switched their allegiance to the Pelopon- 
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country, assaulted the fortifications, and annihilated a relief 
force sent from Miletus, after which he set up a trophy. Then 
he sailed for Notium and from there marched against Col- 
ophon, which surrendered without opposition. He next made a 
raid into the Lydian country, burning villages and seizing huge 
quantities of money, slaves and moveable property. Further 
plundering of Lydiz, however, was curtailed by the sudden 
appearance of the Persian commander Stages, and Thrasyllus 
retreated to the coast. By now Tissaphernes was well aware of 
Thrasyllus’ presence and his intention to attack Ephesus. 
When the attack finally came, Tissaphernes had mustered a 
large defense force end managed to rout the Athenians, killing 
about 400 of them. As a result, Thrasyllus’ Ionian venture came 
to an abrupt end.5? 

In the face of his defeat at Ephesus, Thrasyllus did not re- 
turn to Athens. Instead he sailed for Lesbos and the Helles- 
pont in the late summer or early fall of 409. En route he en- 
countered a squadron of twenty-five Syracusan ships and suc- 
ceeded in capturing four of them with crews. He sent all pris- 


nesians in 412, at least three of them (Miletus, Antandrus, and Cnidus) defied 
Tissaphernes and thwarted the permanent establishment of Persian military 
garrisons within their borders. In addition, there were other cities that soon 
objected to the utter insensitivity of Spartan control and realized that they had 
been ‘liberated’ from Athenian domination only to be ‘enslaved’ by Sparta and 
ultimately Persia. Hence the democratic factions within these cities were 
doubtless eager for an opportunity to reestablish ties with Athens (see Meiggs, 
The Athenian Empire, 355-71). Even during his dealings with the Spartans, 
Tissaphernes, fearing that they might plunder his territory, kept them satisfied 
with money and bribes; see Thuc. 8.57.1: £r: óà égoBeito uáAira uù vic 
toogyc Cntnoet ztop0rjacot tHv Tjzeugov. See also Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 240; H. 
D. Westlake, Individuals in Thucydides (Cambridge 1968) 247. Since Tis- 
saphernes counted on Peloponnesian troops to gain his major objectives (see 
Meiggs 354), their present preoccupation in the Hellespont left him in a dif- 
ficult situation. 

$8 Xen. Hell. 1.2.1-11; see also Diodorus (13.64. 1), who incorrectly identifies 
Thrasyllus as Thrasybulus. 

Tissaphernes did not react to Thrasyllus' invasion of his territory until he 
was informed of an imminent attack against Ephesus, a city that had appar- 
ently submitted to Persian control without protest; at least Tissaphernes had 
offered sacrifice there at the shrine of Artemis before his visit to the Hellespont 
late in 411 (Thuc. 8.109.2). In fact, Xenophon says that Tissaphernes rallied 
support for the defense of Ephesus on a religious pretext, namely ‘‘for the 
protection of Artemis.” 
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oners back to Athens with the exception of a certain Al- 
cibiades, a cousin of the general Alcibiades.9? Xenophon says 
that he put him to death by stoning (xaréAevoev).?? If this is 
true, it was hardly a fitting way to ingratiate himself with the 
man he was now about to rejoin after an absence of almost two 
years.?! 

Thrasyllus and his troops received a cool reception when 
they finally arrived at Sestus. Naturally the reinforcements 
were a welcome sight, but their delay had hindered the offen- 
sive ability of the fleet with the result that little or no headway 
could be made against the Peloponnesians and their Persian 
allies. In fact, the Spartans and Syracusans had been given 
sufficient time to rebuild their navies that had been destroyed 
at Cyzicus.’* Xenophon says that at first there was little frater- 
nizing between the men of Alcibiades and those of Thrasyl- 
lus,?? and we can safely assume a similar attitude of disdain on 
the part of Alcibiades towards Thrasyllus, perhaps even a cer- 
tain smugness when he learned of Thrasyllus' defeat at 
Ephesus. This situation was doubtless intensified by Thrasyl- 
lus’ official position as strategos of Athens,"^ whereas Al- 
cibiades, Thrasybulus, Theramenes and others held their 
commands only by the ‘quasi-official’ sanction of the fleet.”® 


$9 Xen. Hell. 1.2.12-13. P. Bicknell (Studies in Athenian Politics and 
Genealogy [Wiesbaden 1972] 98-100 [hereafter Bicknell, Studies] ) identifies 
the victim as Alcibiades of Phegous. See also D. MacDowell, Andokides’ On 
the Mysteries (Oxford 1962) 104; Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 173, n. 1. 

70 Xen. Hell. 1.2.13. An alternate reading would substitute &zréÉAvoev or even 
xaredenoas ázéAvosv for xatédevoev. Whatever the case, as Bicknell suc- 
cinctly states (Studies, 97): ‘‘the fate of Alcibiades of Phegous remains a 
mystery." 

7! Bicknell (Studies, 97) and others assume that Alcibiades and Thrasyllus 
were acting in cooperation at the time of the incident off Lesbos. This seems 
unlikely when we consider what happened when Thrasyllus and his troops 
joined the Hellespontine fleet. 

7? Xen. Hell. 1.1.24-25. Busolt (G.G. III 2, 1529-32, n. 1) and others are of 
the opinion that the Peloponnesians (or possibly only the Syracusans) had 
rebuilt their navy within a few months of the battle of Cyzicus (c. April 410); 
cf., however, Beloch, Philologus 43 (1884) 276, and Underhill, A Commentary 
on the Hellenica of Xenophon, xl-xlii. 

73 Xen. Heil. 1.2.15; see also Plut. Alc. 29. 

74 On Thrasyllus as strategos in 409/408 see Beloch, Die attische Politik, 312, 
and Fornara, Generals, 69. 

*$ See Fornara, Generals, 67. 


- 
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Yet the combined army fortified Lampsacus and spent the 
winter of 409/408 there.7® 

During that winter the joint forces of Alcibiades and Thrasyl- 
lus defeated the troops of Pharnabazus at Abydos."? But 
whereas the rigors of this and subsequent campaigns (e.g. 
Chalcedon and Byzantium in 408) succeeded in breaking down 
the barriers of antagonism among the soldiers,?? there can be 
little doubt (especially in light of the events of 407 and 406) that 
Alcibiades continued to view Thrasyllus with suspicion and 
contempt—and perhaps the feeling was mutual. Thrasyllus fi- 
nally returned to Athens in the summer of 407."? Alcibiades 
followed soon thereafter when he had been assured of his elec- 
tion to the new strategia for 407/406.8° His popularity had 
reached a new high, and his recent victories in the Hellespont 
seemed to cast an even darker shadow on Thrasyllus' defeat in 
Ionia. Joining Alcibiades on the strategia was his friend and 
military colleague Thrasybulus,?' but the name of Thrasyllus is 
conspicuously missing from the list of generals: presumably he 
returned to private life. It is also curious that the sources make 
no mention of Cleophon at this time. It seems that, with the 
‘resurrection’ of Alcibiades, both Thrasyllus and Cleophon 
experienced a simultaneous eclipse. 

Alcibiades' reputation, however, suffered irrevocable dam- 
age in the spring of 406 when the Athenian fleet (under the 
command of Antiochus) was defeated off Notium by Lysan- 
der. Even though Alcibiades himself was not directly in- 
volved, his enemies in Athens used the occasion to discredit 


76 Xen. Heil. 1.2.15. 

77 Xen. Hell. 1.2.16; Plut. Alc. 29.2. 

78 Plut. Alc. 29.2; Xen. Hell. 1.2.17, 3.2-7, 3.14-22. According to Xenophon, 
Alcibiades came to Thrasyllus' aid at Chalcedon. 

79 Xen. Hell. 1.4.10. Thrasyllus was again a strategos in 408/407; see Beloch, 
Die attische Politik, 312, end Fornara, Generals, 69. 

80 Xen. Hell. 1.4.11-12. 

8! Xen. Hell. 1.4.10; Diod. 13.69.3. Adeimantus was also elected strategos 
(Xen. Hell. 1.4.21; Diod. 13.69.3), and he, too, might have been a close as- 
sociate of Alcibiades. He was a fellow demesman from Scambonidae, who had 
been implicated in the profanation of the Mysteries in 415 and had then gone 
into exile (Andoc. 1.16). Adeimantus' absence from the strategia of 406/405 
(elected after the fall of Alcibiades) hints that he was a political ally of Al- 
cibiades. 
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and depose him. At the next strategic elections (for 406/405), 
Alcibiades and his close associates (e.g., Thrasybulus, 
Adeimantus and Theramenes) were bypassed, and the new 
board consisted of men who had proven their loyalty to the 
democracy. Among them was Thrasyllus.?? Is it mere coinci- 
dence that Cleophon also reemerges at this time? According to 
late sources,?? it was Cleophon who indicted Alcibiades for 
treason (yeap meodocias), and it seems that he was also the 
instigator of banishment proceedings against Critias, the son of 
Callaeschrus,?* who had originally moved Alcibiades' recall in 
411, or perhaps 408/407.*5 

The final episode in Thrasyllus' life pertains to the naval 
battle that was fought near the Arginusae Islands in the sum- 
mer of 406. The Athenians, under the command of Thrasyllus 
and seven other generals, won an impressive victory and 
proved to themselves that they could hold their own without 
Alcibiades,?9 but the occasion was marred when the generals 
failed to give their immediate attention to the rescue of the 
shipwrecked and the recovery of the dead. The event that 
might have turned the scales of war in favor of Athens did just 


82 Xen. Hell. 1.5.16. See also Lys. 21.7, a passage which Andrewes {JHS 73 
[1953] 4) interprets to mean that Thrasyllus ‘‘was the leading figure opposed to 
Alcibiades.” 

83 Himerius, Eclogues, 36.16; Photius, Bibliotheca, 377. G. Gilbert (Beiträge 
zur innern Geschichte Athens [Leipzig 1887] 366) and Beloch (Die attische 
Politik, 84) agree that this took place after Notium. 

84 See Arist. Rhet. 1.15.1375b32. See also Wade-Gery, ‘‘Kritias and 
Herodes," CQ 39 (1945) 25; 33, n. 1, and H. C. Avery, ''Critias and the Four 
Hundred," CP 58 (1963) 166-67. 

85 Plut. Alc. 33.1. For the 408/407 date see Andrewes, JHS 73 (1953) 3, n. 7. 

86 Xenophon (Hell. 1.6.24) says that the Athenians outfitted 110 triremes 
within a month's time and assigned to these ships all men of military age 
whether slave or free; cf. Diodorus (13.97.1), who says that sixty ships were 
made ready at great expense. 

IG Y? 105 records an Athenian decree in honor of Archelaus of Macedonia. 
Meritt and others (see above n. 31) have rejected a 411/410 dating in favor of 
407/406, and suggest that Alcibiades was originally responsible for this alliance 
with Archelaus. If this is true, the majority of this new fleet would have been 
constructed in Macedonia under the direction of Athenian shipwrights and then 
sent to Athens where the ships were manned and quickly despatched to Ionia. 
This explains how the Athenians were able to send out such a large relief force 
to assist Conon in so short a time. 
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the reverse. The trial of the generals which followed was a 
legal mockery wherein political jealousies brought out the 
worst in the Athenians—a situation that was hardly conducive 
to promoting internal unity in the midst of war. But even more 
crippling was the Athenian decision to execute the Arginusae: 
generals, or at least the six who returned to Athens. By this 
one foolhardy action, the Athenians quickly reduced the al- 
ready sparse ranks of qualified military leaders: it is little won- 
der that Arginusae was the last Athenian military victory of the 
Peloponnesian War. l 

In order to assess Thrasyllus’ role in this chain of events, we 
must first examine the somewhat divergent testimonies of 
Xenophon and Diodorus.?? Xenophon says that immediately 
after the victory the Athenians returned to the Arginusae Is- 
lands where they reassembled and reckoned their losses. This 
must have taken considerable time since the fleet had been 
scattered in the course of the fighting.?? The eight generals in 
command then met in private to determine what they should do 
next, and this meeting entailed additional delay. Diomedon 
proposed that the whole fleet take part in picking up the dis- 
abled vessels and shipwrecked sailors. Erasinides, on the other 
hand, favored the immediate despatch of the whole fleet to 
Mytilene to engage the Spartan squadron that was blockading 
the Athenian general Conon. Thrasyllus contended that both 
objectives could be met and suggested that the trierarchs 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus, with some of the taxiarchs and 
forty-seven ships, be put in charge of the rescue operations and 
that the rest of the fleet sail to Mytilene. Apparently this com- 


87 Xen. Hell. 1.6.15-38; Diod. 13.97-100. On the Arginusae affair in general 
see G. Grote, A History of Greece VI* (London 1872) 392-430; P. Cloche, 
"L'Affaire des Arginuses," Revue historique 130 (1919) 4-68; L. F. Herbst, 
Die Schlacht bei den Arginusen (Hamburg 1855); M. Valeton, ‘‘De praetoribus 
Atheniensium qui victoriam reportaverunt apud Arginusas insulas,” 
Mnemosyne 48 (1920) 34-79; and most recently Andrewes, ‘‘The Arginousai 
Trial," Phoenix 28 (1974) 112-22. 

88 Athenian losses consisted of twenty-five ships with all their crews, except 
for a few men who were carried ashore (Xen. Hell. 1.6.33-34; Xenophon later 
records a speech of Euryptolemus who says that only twelve ships were lost 
[Hell. 1.7.30] ). See also Diod. 13.100.3. If the crew of each trireme was 200, 
anywhere from 2400—5000 inen were lost or drowned at Arginusae. 
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promise proposal was acceptable to all.5? But a sudden storm 
prevented the execution of either assignment, and the entire 
fleet remained inactive for the night.?? 

The account of Diodorus gives a slightly different picture of 
the events following the battle. He says that when the Spar- 
tans retreated in defeat, the Athenian generals deliberated on a 
course of action. Some thought they should pick up the dead; 
others were of the opinion that they should immediately sail to 
Mytilene and raise the Spartan siege of Conon. Meanwhile a 
great storm arose that caused the soldiers to panic and oppose 
picking up the dead. When the storm became more intense, the 
Athenians had no choice but to seek refuge at the Arginusae 
Islands. Diodorus is silent about Thrasyllus' compromise that 
involved Theramenes and Thrasybulus, but he does say that 
Thrasyllus held the chief command on that day (6¢ Hv éni rfc 
nyeuovíag éxeívgv vv nuégav).?! This is very telling evidence, 
particularly when combined with the testimony of Xenophon. 
It indicates, I think, that political undercurrents were at work 
at Arginusae.?? 

Thrasyllus must have realized that the generals would be 
held accountable for any failure to rescue the shipwrecked and 
to pick up the dead for burial. This responsibility rested 
squarely on their shoulders, and perhaps weighed heaviest of 
all on Thrasyllus himself, who supposedly was the commander 
of the day. After Diomedon and Erasinides had made their 
proposals, therefore, Thrasyllus saw the perfect opportunity to 
extricate both himself and all his colleagues from a very pre- 
carious situation by suggesting that Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus be put in charge of the rescue operations: after all, 
they were experienced and capable officers, and whatever the 
outcome they could be held fully liable. Thrasyllus might still 


88 Xen. Hell. 1.7.29. 

*? Both Xenophon and Diodorus also attest to poor weather conditions the 
day before the battle of Arginusae: Xenophon (Hell. 1.6.28) mentions a thun- 
derstorm; Diodorus (13.97.4) strong winds. 

3! Diod, 13.97.6. Diodorus, almost out of habit, confuses Thrasybulus with 
Thrasyllus, as is again the case in this passage; see above n. 68. 

82 Jordan (The Athenian Navy in the Classical Period, 133, n. 72) considers 
Diodorus' evidence untrustworthy and argues for collegiate command at Ar- 
ginusae. 
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have felt some resentment towards Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus because of their close association with Al- 
cibiades, and he might even have conjured up some unpleasant 
memories of the fall of 409 when he finally rejoined the Athe- 
nian fleet in the Hellespont following his debacle at Ephesus. 
Perhaps, too, he was counting on Athenian hostility towards 
the friends of Alcibiades to condemn Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus if something went wrong. But if so, his calcula- 
tions were thwarted by nature and by his underestimating the 
influence of Theramenes. Thrasyllus and five other generals 
obeyed the summons of the demos and returned to Athens, 
only to be found guilty of misconduct and condemned to 
death.?? 

The name of Cleophon, whom we have earlier tried to link 
with Thrasyllus, is notably missing from the entire Arginusae 
affair, which is quite surprising considering his political activ- 
ity after Notium. A certain Archedemus was the leading dem- 
agogue at this time, and it was he who initiated proceedings 
against the general Erasinides, the results of which set the 
emotional scene for the subsequent trial of all the generals. 
Lysias implies that this Archedemus was on friendly terms 
with the family of Alcibiades,?* an association that has prompt- 
ed Beloch to conclude that the friends of Alcibiades actively 
cooperated in discrediting and condemning the Arginusae gen- 
erals who had been elected to the strategia in the wave of 
sentiment against Alcibiades that arose after the Athenian de- 
feat at Notium.?* This suggestion is very persuasive, for it 
could explain the absence of Cleophon, who, as an outspoken 
enemy of Alcibiades, would not have taken part in such a 
vendetta. Moreover, if Cleophon had ever promoted the mili- 
tary career of Thrasyllus, it would have been politically expe- 
dient for him to remain silent. Whatever the reason for his 
temporary political obscurity, Cleophon soon regained his po- 
sition as the leading spokesman of the Assembly. Perhaps he 


33 Two of the Arginusae generals, i.e. Protomachus and Aristogenes, prefer- 
red to go into voluntary exile rather than return to Athens (Xen. Hell. 1.7.2; 
Diod. 13.101.5). By so doing, they seemed to acknowledge their guilt and 
severely compromised their colleagues. 

91 Lys. 14.25. 

?5 Beloch, Die attische Politik, 88. 
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took advantage of the ‘post-trial purge’, when the Athenians, 
in their customary fickle manner, turned against those who 
they believed had deceived them during the trial.?9 If so, this 
would lend some credence to Aristotle’s statement that 
Cleophon was responsible for persuading the Athenians to re- 
ject Spartan overtures for peace sometime after Arginusae.?" 
Certainly Cleophon had reestablished his influence by the time 
of Aegospotami in 405, when he was strongly opposed to peace 
with Sparta on any terms.?? 

The death of Thrasyllus and his five colleagues was an ir- 
reparable loss for Athens and another vicious example of the 
inability of the Athenian demos to exercise reason and re- 
straint in a matter of critical importance. The victims of Athe- 
nian displeasure were often innocent. At the very least, some 
deserved a better fate, especially those who had proven their 
loyalty and devotion to the democracy. Thrasyllus is a case in 
point. He was neither a politician nor corrupted by politics, but 
because of an honest attempt to serve the Athenian state in a 
military capacity he became enmeshed in a political nightmare 
that eventually cost him his life. 


W. James McCoy 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
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96 Xen. Hell. 1.7.35. Cleophon might, in part, have been responsible when 
Theramenes' election to the strategia of 405/404 was annulled at his dokimasia; 
see Lys. 13.10. 

97 Arist. Ath. Pol. 34.1. Cf., for example, J. Kirchner (Prosopographia At- 
tica I [Berlin 1901] 577, #8638) and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Aris- 
toteles und Athen 1 [Berlin 1893] 130-31), who contend that Aristotle is confus- 
ing Cleophon's role after Arginusae with his rejection of Spartan peace pro- 
posals after Cyzicus in 410. See also Grote, A History of Greece VI*, 431. 

98 Lys. 13.10; Aeschin. 2.76; 3.150. Cleophon’s election as strategos in 406/ 
405 or 405/404 (see Schol. Ar. Frogs 679; Lys. 13.12) is unproven. See For- 
nara, Generals, 70, and D. M. Lewis, "Double Representation in the 
Strategia," JHS 81 (1961) 123. 

In 404, while Theramenes was absent from Athens trying to negotiate a 
possible peace treaty with Lysander, Cleophon was arrested, tried, and con- 
demned to death (Lys. 30.10-13, 13.12; Xen. Hell. 1.7.35). According to Lysias 
(14.48), he died a poor man. Despite his involvement in Athenian financial 
matters, Cleophon is never accused of or implicated in bribery or 
peculation—a trait he shared in common with Thrasyllus. 


THE SANCTIUS AERARIUM AND THE 
ARGENTO PUBLICO COINAGE 


The sanctius aerarium was probably Rome's only organized 
reserve fund, and an understanding of its origins and history is 
essential to our knowledge of Republican finance. But the 
sanctius aerarium has not attracted much attention from mod- 
ern scholars. Mommsen virtually ignored it in his Rómische 
Staatsrecht, and Kubitschek's article in Pauly-Wissowa takes 
up barely more than half a column. Kubitschek was content 
merely to recapitulate the literary sources without adding any 
analysis, interpretation or hypothesis. Perhaps the best work 
done on the sanctius aerarium appears in the scattered refer- 
ences to it in Frank's Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, vol- 
ume one. Aside from a one-page appendix in Brunt's Italian 
Manpower, the sanctius aerarium has been completely ignored 
in recent years.! Surely this neglect cannot be justified. 

This paper will attempt to explain the origins and the evolu- 
tion of this reserve fund. Its hypothesis is that the sanctius 
aerarium was originally reserved for use in the event of a war 
with the Gauls—a point made earlier, but without citation of 
the sources, by H. Couch, The Treasuries of the Greeks and 
Romans (1929), page 78—but as time wore on the Romans 
found ways around this restriction. Numismatic evidence will 
be used to support this hypothesis, but let us begin with a 
survey of the literary sources for the **more sacred treasury.” 

The funds in the sanctius aerarium were taken largely, but 
perhaps not exclusively, from the five percent tax on man- 
umitted slaves. The tax on manumission had been established 


1W. Kubitschek, ‘‘Aerarium,’’ RE 1 (Stuttgart 1894) 671-72; T. Frank, 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, volume one: Rome and Italy of the Repub- 
lic (Baltimore 1933) 37, 79-97 and 338; P. Brunt, Jtalian Manpower 225 BC-AD 
14 (Oxford 1971) 549-50. S. Treggiari, Roman Freedmen during the Late Re- 
public (Oxford 1969) 17 and 31-32 has dealt with the five percent manumission 
tax and its implications for social history. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLCGY 98 290-302 (1977) 
Copyright 9? 1977 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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in 357 B.C. by a law proposed by the consul Cn. Manlius.” The 
Senate had approved of this law, “‘because by this law no small 
income might be added to the nearly empty treasury:”’ quia ea 
lege haud parvum vectigal inopi aerario additum esset. It 
should be noted that Livy does not mention at this point a 
reserve fund, but comments only that the treasury was low in 
funds: inops aerarium. Nevertheless, Livy later writes that the 
gold from the five percent tax, aurum vicesimarium, '*was 
reserved in the more sacred treasury for extreme emergen- 
cies:"" in sanctiore aerario ad ultimos casus servabatur.? 
Frank is of the opinion that the income from the manumission 
tax was laid aside from the beginning in a special reserve fund.* 
Whether such was the case or not, the tax itself continued 
throughout the Republican period, as one of Cicero's letters 
shows. 

The literary sources are silent for the most part concerning 
the reserve fund. According to them it was used only once, in 
the year 209 B.C. during the Second Punic War. At that time 
four thousand pounds of gold were withdrawn from the aurum 
vicesimarium and divided among several magistrates and the 
army in Spain. 

The next and last time the reserve fund, the sanctius 
aerarium, is mentioned in the literary sources is in the year 49 
B.C., when Caesar broke into the treasury. Cicero, writing to 
Atticus in February of that year, said that in early February the 
Senate had ordered the consuls to remove the money from the 
sanctius aerarium and transfer it to Pompey.? Cicero's evi- 
dence is especially reliable in this matter since the Senate's 
message to the consuls reached Cornelius Lentulus while he 
was visiting Cicero himself. When Lentulus did open the treas- 
ury, he was frightened by a rumor that Caesar was approaching 
the city and took flight, just after having opened the reserve 


2? Liv. 7.16.7-8; on Manlius see F. Münzer, RE 14 (Stuttgart 1928) 1175-76. 
3 Liv. 27.10.11-13. 

1 Frank, ESAR, volume 1, 37; contra, Brunt, 549-50. 

5 Cic. Art. 2.16.1; the letter is dated May, 59 B.C. 

6 Liv. 27.10.11-13. 

T Cic. Att. 7.21.2. 
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fund, protinus apertc sanctiore aerario.® In his haste, Lentulus 
forgot the money. 

The rumor that had frightened Lentulus was false; but when 
Caesar did enter the city, he took the money from the reserve 
fund, “‘to seize the money from what had been laid aside:'' ex 
tov anobétav yonuata Aoupávew.? Pliny and Orosius give 
varying accounts of how much money was taken.!? 


Thus far we have recapitulated the history of the sanctius 
aerarium as drawn from the literary sources. What support for 
our hypothesis—that the reserve fund was originally set aside 
for Gallic wars—can we find in those sources? 

The five percent tax on manumission was established in 257, 
one year after a serious Gallic raid as far south as Praeneste.!! 
This raid was one of a number of attacks by the Gauls in this 
period. In 361 and 360 the Senate had declared tumultus in 
order to field large armies against the Gauls. In 341 and 332 the 
Senate again declared tumultus in order to meet Gallic raids 
that never took place.!? In this context the law of 357 looks 
very much like an attempt to insure adequate funds to meet 
any Gallic threat, in much the same way that the tumultus 
Gallicus insured an adequate supply of men to turn the Gauls 
back. The five percent tax, like the tumultus Gallicus, sur- 
vived into the late Republic.!? 

When the reserve fund was tapped in 209, there was again a 
connection with the Gauls. The four thousand pounds of gold 


8 Caes. BCiv 1.14.1; this phrase suggests some special structure for the 
sanctius aerarium, perhaps a strong room. 

3 Plut. Caes. 35.6-11, Pomp. 62.1. 

10 Pliny NH 33.56 breaks the money down into bars and individual coins, but 
Orosius 6.15.5 gives his figures in pounds. Lucan Phar. 3.114-68 also has a 
very fanciful account of Metellus' stand before the temple. 

11 Sources: Liv. 7.12.9-15.8, Appian Bel. Celt. 1, Fas. Tr. Capit. ad annum 
358; F. Münzer, RE 4A (Stuttgart 1931) 817-20 (#83) believes that most of the 
details of the campaign given by Livy are fictitious. 

1? Liv. 7.9.6, 7.11.4, 8.29.2-4, 8.17.6. 

13 The tax: Cic. Att. 2.16.1; the tumultus: FIRA 1.21.L XII, in which the 
magistrates of Urso are granted exemptions from military service nisi tumultus 
Italici Gallicive causa. 
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which were withdrawn from the sanctius aerarium were distrib- 
uted to the following people:!* 


Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, cos. 500 Ibs. 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus, cos. 500 Ibs. 
M. Claudius Marcellus, procos. 500 Ibs. 
P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus, procos. 500 Ibs. 
L. Veturius Philo, pr. 500 Ibs. 
for the citadel at Tarentum 100 Ibs. 
for the Spanish army 1,400 lbs. 

4,000 Ibs. 


What is interesting about this distribution of bullion is that only 
one man who was not consul or proconsul was allotted bullion, 
and he was the praetor L. Veturius.!? Livy, while listing the 
magistrates who received bullion, comments—as though in 
explanation—that Veturius had drawn Gaul as his province: 
qui Galliam provinciam erat sortitus. Why was Veturius given 
some of the bullion at all, much less a share equal to the con- 
suls and proconsulis? Is it because Gaul was considered to be 
as important as the other campaign areas? This is quite possi- 
ble, and indeed one can argue that Gaul was very important 
militarily. But it is also possible that Veturius was given the 
gold because the gold had been reserved originally for use in 
case of a Gallic war. 

Livy declares that the reserve fund was to be preserved for 
extreme emergencies: ad ultimos casus.!9 In 357, when the tax 
was established, ‘‘extreme emergencies'' might very well have 
been defined in terms of Gallic wars, especially when one con- 
siders the number of Gallic attacks in the years immediately 
preceding 357.!" It is clear that the money did not serve simply 
to shore up government finances whenever there was need; if 
that had been the case the Romans would certainly have used 
the fund before 209. In 210 the state had been reduced to a 


14 Liv. 27.10.11-13. 

15 H. Gundel, RE 8A (Stuttgart 1958) 1895-97 (#20); Veturius’ imperium was 
extended to cover 208 as well as 209: Liv. 27.22.5. 

18 Liv, 27.10.11-13. 

17 See above, pp. 292-93. 
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number of special measures to finance the war, for the income 
to the treasury was not sufficient.!? By 209 the Romans must 
have decided that they had no alternative but to tap the reserve 
fund. Perhaps in order to satisfy the requirement that the 
money be used against the Gauls, five hundred pounds were 
given to the praetor in command of Gallia. Admittedly this is 
only a hypothesis, but it does account for the fact that Veturius 
Philo was the only praetor to be given gold from the sanctius 
aerarium. Furthermore, the Celtiberian tribes of Spain might 
have been considered Gauls, at least in this emergency. 

The literary sources concerning Caesar's appropriation of 
the treasury in 49 B.C. support the hypothesis that the reserve 
fund was to be used only in the event of a Gallic war. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, when Caesar attempted to break into the 
aerarium, the tribune L. Caecilius Metellus tried to stop him 
by citing "certain laws": vóuovg tivds.'® Appian is more 
explicit concerning the nature of these laws. Appian claims 
that the money was set aside under a public curse a long time 
ago, and was not to be disturbed except in the event of a Gallic 
war: ei un KeArixóc ztóAeuoc éxiot.2® From Appian's point of 
view, and perhaps from Caesar's as well, 357 might have 
seemed a very long time ago indeed. 

The obvious conclusion is that the reserve fund, the sanctius 
aerarium, was formally set aside for use in case of a Gallic war; 
it also seems clear that so long as some of the money drawn 
from this fund was used for this purpose, the Romans felt it 
proper to use the remainder for other expenses, as they did in 
209. 


Among numismatists speculation about the sanctius 
aerarium has taken a different course. Karl Pink suggested that 
this treasury might serve as the source of the bullion for the 


18 Frank, ESAR, volume 1, 79-97 discusses the financing of the Second Punic 
‘War and in particular the special measures which the state used to obtain 
additional income; see also C. Nicolet, ''A Rome pendant la seconde guerre 
punique: techniques financiéres et manipulations monétaires," Annales- 
Economies, Sociétés, Civitisations 18 (1963) 417-36. 

19 Plut. Caes. 35.6-11. 

20 Appian BCiv. 2.41. 
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so-called argento publico coinage.?! Perhaps Pink's theory 
was a shot in the dark—he adduced no evidence supporting his 
views—but perhaps he was correct. 

In the coinage of the Roman Republic there are nine series of 
coins which bear the legends A, EX A PV, PV, ARG PVB, P, 
A PV, PA, EX A P, and EX A P and A on the same issue 
(Crawford # 353/la-c, 2). These various legends have gener- 
ally been expanded to argento publico, ex argento publico, 
etc.?? This in turn is to be translated, ‘‘from the public silver.” 
Yet surely all of the coins of the Roman government were 
struck from bullion that was in some sense public. Why are 
these coins alone marked ex argento publico? 

Crawford included only eight of the nine issues in his discus- 
sion of the special issues of the Roman Republic.?? The coins 
which he considered are listed below, first by their numbers in 
Crawford's catalogue, then by Sydenham's numbers, followed 


CRAWFORD  SYDENHAM MONEYER DATE 
322/1b 590 C. Fabius? 102 
324 599 M. Lucilius?5 101 
325 600a L. Sentius?6 101 
328 601 P. Servilius?” 100 
344/1c, 2c 698b L. Titurius?® 89 
351 717 Fannius and 

Critonius?? 86 
352 729 L. Iulius? 85 
353/la-c, 2 724 Mn. Fonteius?! 85 


21 See below, pp. 296-97. 

?? Crawford does not agree that the two monograms should be expanded to 
argento publico ; see the discussion below and his catalogue of coins, #298 and 
#353 in his Roman Republican Coinage (Cambridge 1974). 

?3 Crawford, RRC, 605. 

24 F, Münzer, RE 6 (Stuttgart 1909) 1771 (#82). 

25 F, Münzer, RE 13 (Stuttgart 1926) 1647 (#31). 

26 F. Münzer, RE 2A (Stuttgart 1923) 1511 (#6); see also R. Syme, ‘The 
Stemma of the Sentii Saturnini," Historia 13 (1964) 159-60, who adds several 
details to Münzer's account. 

27 A. Stein, RE 2A (Stuttgart 1923) 1808 (#79). 

?8 F, Münzer, RE 6A (Stuttgart 1937) 1575 (#2). 

28 Fannius: F. Münzer, RE 6 (Stuttgart 1909) 1993 (#15); Critonius; F. 
Münzer, RE 4 (Stuttgart 1901) 1724 (#2). 

39 F. Münzer, RE 10 (Stuttgart 1919) 181-82 (#126). 

31 F, Münzer, RE 6 (Stuttgart 1909) 2842-43 (#9). 
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by the moneyer of each issue and the date to which Crawford 
has assigned the issue: 


Crawford argues that the monogram A on issue # 298 
(Sydenham # 564), the denarius of L. Caesius, identifies the 
deity on the obverse and thus should be expanded to Ap(ollo), 
not a(rgento) p(ublico).?? But the coins of Mn. Fonteius (# 
353/la-c, 2) show both the monogram in question and the 
somewhat more explicit formula EX A P. Furthermore the 
monogram on the coins of Fonteius appears on an obverse type 
resembling that of L. Caesius. Is it not at least possible that the 
legend EX A P replaced the original monogram and that it 
means the same thing? 

In addition, Sydenham and Palmer have identified the deity 
on the obverse of L. Caesius' coins not as Apollo but as Vei- 
ovis.?3 This identification seems to be more probable than 
Crawford's because the reverse of Caesius' coins has the 
Lares on the type and it would be more appropriate for a Latin 
deity to appear on the obverse of such coins than a Greek god. 
If Sydenham and Palmer are correct, then Crawford's explana- 
tion of the monogram must be wrong. On the other hand, if 
Crawford's identification is correct, then this issue of L. 
Caesius would be one of the very few times that an obverse die 
carried a monogram to identify the deity portrayed on it. In- 
deed, there is only one close parallel: the issue of C. Sulpicius 
in 106, which shows the Dioscuri on the obverse with the 
legend DPP, which can be expanded to D(i) P(enates) P(ub- 
lici).?* Because this practice is relatively rare and because 
Crawford's identification of the deity on the obverse of L. 
Caesius' coins is probably not correct, it is more appropriate to 
expand the monogram to a(rgento) p(ublico) and to count this 
issue among the others similarly marked.?*5 


32 Crawford, RRC, 312. 

33 E. Sydenham, The Coinage of the Roman Republic, second edition re- 
vised by G. C. Haines (London 1932) 76; R. Palmer, Roman Religion and 
Roman Empire (Philadelphia 1974) 142-45, 208, discusses the symbolism of 
these coin types. 

35 Crawford, RRC, $312. 

35 Crawford, RRC, 724 gives other examples of legends identifying deities 
before 109, but he can only find four such legends. 
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The question is, what does argento publico signify? 
Sydenham dismissed the problem, merely stating that this 
legend indicates the source of the bullion from which the coins 
were struck.?$ He advanced no arguments to support his posi- 
tion, nor did he provide any further details. Moreover, he did 
not explain why these coins and these coins alone were struck 
from ‘‘public silver,” as distinguished from the bullion used for 
the other coins. 

Pink argued that these special issues were struck, whenever 
there was any serious shortage of coins, from bullion kept in 
the aerarium populi Romani. He argued that this procedure 
was set up under the Lex Papiria, which he dates to 89 B.C.?7 
Although Pink might have been correct concerning the source 
of the bullion—which he claimed was the sanctius 
aerarium—his hypothesis about the Lex Papiria was based on 
his own chronology of the coins, which is not generally ac- 
cepted. Indeed, according to his argument, all of the special 
issues argento publico must have been struck during or after 
89, whereas Crawford, using hoard evidence, has dated the 
earliest issue, that of L. Caesius, to 112 B.C. 

Rather than try to explain all the special issues with a single 
hypothesis, Crawford gives specific explanations for seven of 
the nine series struck from ‘‘public silver."?? Crawford 
suggests that the issues minted in 102, 101, and 100 (# 322/1b, 
324, 325 and 328) bore the legend argento publico as an expres- 
sion of popular sovereignty, put there by moneyers sympathet- 
ic to Marius, Saturninus and Glaucia.?? He explains the ap- 


36 Sydenham, CRR, xlix. 

?! K. Pink, The Triumviri Monetales and the Structure of the Coinage of the 
Roman Republic (New York 1952) 56-58 and ''Special Coinages under the 
Triumviri Monetales,’’ Essays in Roman Coinage Presented to Harold Mat- 
tingly (Oxford 1956) 59-60. 

38 Crawford, RRC, 605. 

39 The subsequent careers of only two of the moneyers who issued coins 
argento publico during this period are known: C. Fabius Hadrianus later 
served as praetor in charge of Africa under the Cinnan regime—which suggests 
popular tendencies: see Münzer, RE 6, 1771 (#82); L. Sentius was praetor 
urbanus sometime between 93 and 89 and was still alive in 80, a fact which 
indicates that he reached some accommodation with Sulla: see Syme, Historia 
13 (1964) 159-60. 
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pearance of the legend on coins from 86 and. 85 (# 351, 352 and 
353/1a-c, 2) by arguing that these series were struck from bul- 
lionleft to the Roman people in the will of Ptolemy Alexander I. 
Crawford cannot explain the issue of L. Titurius Sabinus in 89 
B.C. and he overlooks that of L. Caesius in 112. 

There are, moreover, other problems with Crawford's 
theories. If the special issues from the years 102, 101 and 100 
were meant to advertise the popular philosophy, why is it that 
only some of the coins of C. Fabius bear the stamp EX A PV? 
Should not all his coins bear the motto of his popular sym- 
pathies? In fact, only one of the moneyers of these special 
issues in the years 102, 101 and 100 can be proven to have had 
popular sympathies—and that moneyer is C. Fabius. Further- 
more there is some doubt that the bequest of Ptolemy Alexan- 
der to the Roman people—the supposed source of the bullion 
for the coins of 86 and 85—ever reached Rome.*? Finally, if the 
special issues of 112, 102, 101, 100, 89, 86 and 85 all bear 
legends that mean the same thing, why should they not all have 
a common explanation? 

Can our hypothesis about the sanctius aerarium be 
broadened in some way in order to provide a consistent expla- 
nation of the argento publico coins? To accomplish this it is 
necessary to demonstrate two things: 1) that the Roman gov- 
ernment had need of the bullion in the sanctius aerarium dur- 
ing the years involved, and 2) that the Roman government 
could satisfy the legal requirements for the use of these funds. 
Let us then first examine the years involved (112, 102—100, 89, 
86 and 85) for evidence of large public expenditures, which 
might indicate that the government had to draw on the sanctius 
aerarium. 

During the years between 103 and 100 the largest expense 
which the Roman government had to face was the recruitment, 
armament and maintenance of armies to replace those lost at 
the disaster at Arausio in 105 and to carry on the war against 
the Cimbri and Teutones. In addition to these expenses there 


*' E. Badian, "The Testament of Ptolemy Alexander," Rheinisches 
Museum für Philologie 110 (1967) 178-92. Badian admits that there is some 
question whether the money which Alexander bequeathed to the Romans ever 
reached the city (188-89). 
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was also the cost of Saturninus' popular legislation as well as 
of his grain law, which established a government subsidy for 
the price of grain.*! It is also possible that as early as 103 the 
government was busy settling Marius' veterans on the land.*? 
Once victory had been won, there was the further expense of 
distributing land in Gaul to needy Romans under an agrarian 
law of Saturninus.*? All of these measures involved expenses 
above the normal cost of Roman government, whatever that 
was. The combination of the war and the social legislation 
must have placed public finances under some strain. 

Public finances during the year 89 were affected by the cost 
of the Social War and the financial collapse which accom- 
panied it.* Roman armies were in the field fighting former 
allies, and this must have cost a good deal, especially since the 
Romans could no longer make use of allied auxiliary troops. 
The murder ofthe praetor A. Sempronius Asellio, who tried to 
enforce the old laws concerning interest, indicates serious 
problems with the credit structure. It seems certain that both 
public and private finances were seriously strained at this time. 

During the years 86 and 85 the economy on the whole was 
slowly recovering from the strain of civil war. The credit struc- 
ture continued to have difficulties, and it was only with the Lex 
Valeria de aere alieno of 86 B.C. that the government attempt- 
ed to bring some order into it.45 By cutting debts by three- 
fourths the government undoubtedly hoped to stabilize the 
situation. Thus the debtors would no longer worry that their 
estates might be seized by panicky creditors and sold with 
undue haste at a fraction of their real value. This is why the law 
was passed, in Sallust's words, ‘‘with all good men agree- 


*! See references in T. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman 
Republic, volume 1 (New York 1951) 575-76; Ad Herennium 1.21. 

42 Broughton, MRR volume 1, 563 and 565; De viris illustribus, 73.1; Brunt, 
Italian Manpower, 198, 577-80 argues that few if any colonies were founded 
under this legislation, but to do so he must explain away much of the evidence. 

43 Broughton, MRR volume 1, 575; De viris illustribus, 73.5. 

44 On the financial collapse, see T. Frank, ‘‘On Some Financial Legislation 
of the Sullan Period,” AJP 54 (1933) 54-58; for Roman public finances see his 
ESAR volume 1, 231-32. See also Crawford, RRC, 634-38 on the state of the 
aerarium in 89. 

^5 Cicero Font. 1, Quinct. 17; Vell. Pat. 2.23.2; Sall. Cat. 33.2; Frank, AJP 
54 (1933), 57. 
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ing" ;*8$ apparently moneylenders were not ''good men.” The 
government also took steps to insure the quality of the money 
in circulation.*? 

In addition to restoring the credit structure, the government 
also seems to have distributed grain to the people in 86, to 
judge by the types on the coins of Fannius and Critonius, the 
plebeian aediles.*? This distribution took place in spite of the 
fact that government income had not yet returned to previous 
levels, and could not as long as the rebellious Sulla held the 
eastern provinces and controlled their tribute. On top of all 
this, by 85 Cinna and Carbo had begun preparations to resist 
Sulla's return.*? 

In sum, it can be argued that the special issues marked 
argento publico from 102 to 100, 89, 86 and 85 were struck 
during times of financial strain on the government, and perhaps 
on the private economy as well. Yet this does not explain the 
issue of L. Caesius (#298) in 112, which does not seem to have 
been a year of heavy expenditure or financial strain. There 
were no grain distributions and no colonies, and but a single 
army in the field, campaigning in Thrace.*° Thus the argument 
that heavy public expenditures caused the minting of the coins 
from the ‘‘public silver” is inadequate by itself, because it does 
not explain all of the issues. 

Furthermore, the economic pressures on the Roman gov- 
ernment would not supply it with the means of circumventing 
the public curse placed on the funds in the sanctius aerarium. 


38 Sali. Cat. 33.2: volentibus omnibus bonis; Velleius, who seems to have 
misunderstood the law's intent, called it a turpissima lex (2.23.2). 

7 This was the edict of Marius Gratidianus. For the sources, see Broughton, 
MRR, volume 2, 57. See also M. Crawford, ‘‘The Edict of Marius 
Gratidianus," PCPRS n.s. 14 (1968) 1-4. 

38 Thus Crawford, '"The Coinage of the Age of Sulla," Numismatic Chroni- 
cle series 7, 4 (1964) 144; and A. Alföldi, “The Main Aspects of Political 
Propaganda on the Coinage of the Roman Republic," Essays in Roman Coin- 
age Presented to Harold Mattingly (Oxford 1956) 93. R. J. Rowland argues 
that the coins of Fannius and Critonius were meant to denote general prosper- 
ity: ‘Numismatic Propaganda under Cinna," TAPA 97 (1966) 412. 

19 Appian BCiy. 1.348-49 records the recruitment of troops, repairs to the 
fleet and a special appeal to the newlv-enfranchised Italians on the part of the 
Cinnan government during 85. 

59 For the sources, see Broughton, MRR, volume 1, 538. 
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However, it is not mere coincidence that all the coins struck 
from public silver were minted during the years in which 
Roman armies were engaged against Gallic tribes. 

In the year 113 the consul Cn. Papirius Carbo was defeated 
by the Cimbri in the foothills of the Alps.5! Caesius struck his 
coins in 112. These coins had Veiovis on the obverse, a god 
associated with wars against the Gauls.?? From 107 to 101 
Rome was at war with the Cimbri and Teutones; a series of 
argento publico coins appear in 102, 101 and 100. In 90 B.C. C. 
Coelius Caldus, the proconsular governor of Transalpine Gaul, 
put down a revolt by the Salluvii in a campaign whose details 
are obscure.?? Circa 89 B.C. L. Titurius Sabinus struck his 
coins from public silver. In 86 B.C. Valerius Flaccus was made 
governor of Transalpine Gaul and sometime between that year 
and 82 B.C. won a victory there for which he later celebrated a 
triumph.5* The years 86 and 85 are marked by the special is- 
sues argento publico of Fannius and Critonius, L. Iulius Bur- 
sio and Mn. Fonteius. Fonteius' coins, like Caesius', have 
Veiovis on the obverse. 

This summary makes it clear that the minting of the argento 
publico coins coincided with campaigns against the Gauls, and 
was perhaps meant to finance them. The coins of L. Caesius, 
issued in 112, one year after Carbo's campaign, need not cause 
any difficulty: one can hypothesize that they were struck after 
Carbo's defeat but before it was clear that the victorious Cim- 


51 Appian Bel. Celt. 13, Liv. Per. 63, Tac. Germ. 37.4, Strabo 5.8 C214, Vell. 
Pat. 2.12.2, Iulius Obs. 98, Plut. Mar. 16.5. 

3? Palmer, Roman Religion, 142-45 notes that the temples of Veiovis were 
vowed by L. Furius Purpurio (cos. 196), who distinguished himself fighting 
against the Gauls. 

53 The only source for the campaign is Liv. Per. 73. The manuscripts give 
the name of the governor as either Caelius or Coelius and Badian has argued 
that it ought to be Coelius and that the governor should be identified with the 
consul of 94, C. Coelius Caldus; E. Badian, ‘‘Notes on Provincial Governors 
from the Social War down to Sulla's Victory," Studies in Greek and Roman 
History (Oxford 1964) 90-94. 

54 Sources: Caes. BGall. 1.47.4; Cic. Quinct. 24, 28; Gran. Lic. 36, p. 31F; 
see also Münzer, RE 8A (Stuttgart 1955) 7-9 (44168); Badian, ‘‘Notes,’’ 88-90; 
and A. Alföldi, **Les deniers de C. Valerius Flaccus frappés a Marseille et les 
derniéres émissions de drachmes Massaliotes," Revue Numismatique 11 
(1969) 55-61. 
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bri were retreating into the Alps. The experience of 112, when 
the coins might have been struck during a momentary panic, 
undoubtedly proved instructive to the Roman government in 
103, when it faced a true crisis in finances. This connection 
between the argento publico coms and wars with the Gauls is 
strengthened by the fact that two of the issues, those of 
. Caesius and Fonteius, bear on their obverses the god Veiovis, 
who was associated with victories over the Celts.55 What more 
likely source for this “‘public silver" could there be than the 
reserve fund set aside for wars with the Gauls, the sanctius 
aerarium? 

Just as the history of the sanctius aerarium illuminates that 
of the argento publico coins, so too the coins provide evidence 
for a more detailed history of the treasury. If our hypotheses 
are correct, the more sacred treasury was drawn upon not only 
in 209 and 49, but also in 112, 102, 101, 100, 89, 86 and 85. The 
government's dependence on the reserve treasury, especially 
in the 80's, indicates that its financial position was quite pre- 
carious; this in turn is supported by the government's use of 
the Lex Valeria de aere alieno to reduce the size of its debts.?9 
In its need the government did not feel constrained to use all of 
the money drawn from this source for the Gallic campaigns; 
the issues of Fannius and Critonius were apparently used to 
finance a grain distribution.?? 

To summarize: the sanctius aerarium seems to have been 
established originally to finance wars against the Gauls. It was 
drawn upon in 209, 112, 102, 101, 100, 89, 86 and 85 for that 
purpose, although not exclusively for that purpose. Beginning 
in 112 the coins struck from bullion kept in the sanctius 
aerarium were said to have been struck from public silver, 
argento publico.*? 


CHARLES T. BARLOW 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL 


55 See note 52 above. 
38 Vell. Pat. 2.23.2, Sall. Cat. 33.2, Cic. Quinct. 17 and Font. 1. 


57 See note 48 above. 
58 | wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Henry Boren, who directed my 


research, and to the referee, for his useful advice. 
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Martin Scumiptr. Die Erklärungen zum Weltbild Homers und zur 
Kultur der Heroenzeit in den bT-Scholien zur Ilias. München, C. 
H. Beck, 1976. Pp. ix + 295. DM 90. (Zetemata; Monographien 
zur klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 62) 


The Homeric scholia have been attracting an impressive amount of 
attention since Erbse published in 1960 his Beiträge zur Uberlieferung 
der Ilias Scholien. Erbse’s new edition of the ‘‘scholia vetera’’ began 
to appear in 1969 and has now reached volume 4 and the scholia on 
book 19. Marchinus van der Valk published in 1963 and 1964 two large 
volumes, Researches on the Text and Scholia of the Iliad, and there 
have been a number of shorter studies. Schmidt's monograph, a re- 
vised and shortened version of a Heidelberg dissertation of 1969, is a 
welcome addition to this series. 

Schmidt begins with a short introductory chapter in which he deals 
briefly with the history of the work done on the bT-scholia, emphasiz- 
ing the relative neglect of these scholia and the tendency of many 
scholars to denigrate them and to exalt the A-scholia. This chapter is 
followed by a long section (9-74) which discusses under three main 
headings the scholarship that has been devoted to the bT-scholia: the 
relationship between the bT-scholia and the ‘‘Four-Man- 
Commentary”; the bT-scholia concerned with aesthetics, rhetoric, 
and ethics; questions connected with the transmission. The works of 
many scholars are considered; and their merits and, more frequently, 
their defects are noted. Surveys of earlier work in the field are fairly 
standard in doctoral dissertations and serve to prove that the author 
has done his homework. Some may doubt that they merit publication 
at length. Much of what Schmidt says here, however, is to some 
degree preliminary to what he will say when he comes to deal with his 
main subject. In connection with his account of this earlier work, 
Schmidt necessarily includes many observations on a variety of 
scholia other than those that constitute his own announced theme; see 
especially the section entitled ‘t Aesthetisch-rhetorisch-moralische In- 
terpretation der bT-Scholien’’ (39-65). Schmidt investigates 
thoroughly two sorts of bT-scholia: those commenting on Homer’s 
conception of the nature of the world and those commenting on the 
culture of the heroic age. He deals with these scholia from two points 
of view: their content and their transmission. It is the second of these 
aspects that naturally and properly receives most attention. The sort 
of scholia that Schmidt discusses are not, of course, of interest to us 
for the factual information they give us concerning, say, the heroic 
age. They are of interest for what they tell us about the concerns, 
views, judgment, intelligence, and taste of generations of long-dead 
Homeric scholars. And so it is useful to have specialists like Schmidt 
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occupied with the problems connected with the origins of the various 
scholia, trying to trace as many as possible of these ‘‘stolen pennies to 
the pouch they came from.” 

When Schmidt proceeds to investigate the comments of the bT- 
Scholia on the two fields he has chosen to study, he follows a uniform 
method in the arrangement of his material. He gives first a section 
labeled ‘‘Aristarch.’’ Here he discusses the Aristarchean materials 
(regularly coming from the work of Aristonicus) contained in the 
scholia of Venetus A. Next there is a section labeled ''Die bT- 
Scholien.'" In these sections we are occasionally given additional 
Aristarchean comments found in these scholia, but most attention is 
concentrated on the non-Aristarchean comments, most often those 
deriving ultimately from Crates and the Pergamene school. 

The portion of the book dealing with ‘‘Das Weltbild Homers”’ (75- 
158) contains four divisions: ''De aere, aethere, Olympo’’; ‘‘Hades/ 
Tartaros’’; ‘‘Okeanos’’; ‘‘Einzelnes zum Weltbild Homers.”’ (In this 
last miscellaneous section the winds receive most space.) The discus- 
sion of the scholia's comments on the heroic age is much larger and 
deals with many more topics, nearly thirty in all. These topics include, 
for example, the simplicity of life in the heroic age, athletic contests, 
marriage customs, sacrifices, and various matters connected with eat- 
ing and cooking. Schmidt necessarily deals with a vast mass of details. 
But his complicated discussions are very well organized, and a 
number of summaries at the end of sections help to keep the main 
conclusions clear. He disagrees fairly often with van der Valk and less 
often with Erbse. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the materials in Schmidt's huge 
collection are those showing the contrast between Aristarchus' way of 
dealing with Homer and the methods of the Pergamene school. In 
their comments on the simplicity of life in the heroic age, for example, 
we see Aristarchus maintaining that Homer's descriptions are merely 
a factual representation of a stage in human history. For the Per- 
gamenes, on the other hand, Homer's aim is edification, and so he is 
thought to portray a world in which the heroes live in accordance with 
Stoic ideals. Then again we see Crates emphasizing Homer's wide 
learning and finding much similarity between Homer's ‘‘scientific’’ 
knowledge and that of Crates' own time, while Aristarchus stresses 
the great difference between Homer's conception of the physical 
world and the views of the Hellenistic Age. 

Not surprisingly, Schmidt finds that the comments in the bT-scholia 
are a mixed bag. In addition to what derives from Aristarchus (indeed, 
at times the bT-scholia add appreciably to what the A-scholia give us), 
Schmidt describes a variety of other material. Some of it comes from 
writers earlier than Aristarchus, from Aristotle, for instance. But 
most of the material is derived from Hellenistic or later scholars. 
Some comments show strong Stoic influence, an interest in allegorical 
interpretation, for instanze, and a tendency to confuse Homer's world 
with the ''modern,'' i.e. Hellenistic, world. Aristarchus’ influence is 
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paramount, but his views, on athetesis, for example, are often at- 
tacked; and his great interest in '' Sacherklárung"' is often replaced by 
explanations based on aesthetic, rhetorical, or ethical considerations. 
Allin all, Schmidt has given us a solid piece of work. He is full of 
learning, and he argues vigorously for his ideas, but he also shows 
commendable caution in dealing with dubious and often fragmentary 
materials. It is to be hoped that Erbse's splendid new edition of the 
Iliad scholia will arouse further interest in this large compendium of 
ancient scholarship and inspire other studies similar to this book. 


FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


GEORGE Devereux. Dreams in Greek Tragedy. An Ethno-Psycho- 
Analytic Study. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1976. 
Pp. xxxix + 364. $18.50. 


In 1900 Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams restored significance 
to experiences that had long been regarded as transient. His theories 
of analysis, refined into an orthodox methodology, remain a tool of 
mental therapy. If these same techniques can also be used to explain 
the meaning of dreams in the ancient world, we should gain in our 
understanding of ancient peoples’ cultures. Devereux’s subject matter 
intrigues; his credentials (both anthropological and psychoanalytic 
training, plus study of the Classics) would seem ideal. But brief reflec- 
tion warns that his undertaking, for all its erudition, cannot easily 
succeed. 

The principal difficulty is that Freud’s techniques were designed for 
live patients, who might further be interrogated or even in turn inter- 
rogate the analyst, and whose answers might be checked by inter- 
views with family and friends. But dreamers in Greek tragedies can- 
not be exhumed for necessary dialogue with the analyst, especially 
since they are fictional to begin with, like the subjects of this book, 
Atossa, Io, Menelaus, the Erinyes, Clytemnestra, Rhesus’ 
Charioteer, Hecabe, Iphigenia, and the Danaids. More importantly 
still, one cannot question their creators, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and whoever wrote the Rhesus, about even their overt 
intentions, e.g. whether they simply composed these dreams for 
dramatic effect. 

To compensate for the unresponsiveness of these fictional ‘‘pa- 
tients," Devereux is forced to ‘‘actualize’’ them, so that the format of 
psychoanalytic practice may be reproduced. In order to show that 
Atossa in her dream about Xerxes’ yoking the two women to a chariot 
(Pers. 181-96) directly involves herself as participant, Devereux re- 
constructs her family history from references in Herodotus, specifi- 
cally concentrating on her bigamous and incestuous marriages and her 
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probable reactions to them. Similarly, in order to explain the signifi- 
cance of Clytemnestra's dream in Cho. 527-35 about nursing a snake, 
Devereux takes great pains to show that the dream expresses her guilt 
for never having nursed her son. From this finding and the otherwise 
undocumented ‘‘fact’’ that she had never suckled any of her babies 
(including, along with her four children by Agamemnon, presumably 
the ill-fated son of Tantalus), Devereux is able to deduce that her 
breasts were small and firm and hence sexually appealing to Orestes 
(208). 

Regrettably neither Atossa nor Clytemnestra (not to mention Aes- 
chylus) can rise to offer the obvious objections. (a) If bigamy and 
incest were normal practices in Persia, Atossa might not have had any 
reason to repress her reactions and thus to dream about them. (b) 
There is no reason to believe on the basis of Aeschylus' text or evi- 
dence in any other ancient author (e.g. Eur. JA 1152 where Tantalus’ 
son is torn from Clytemnestra’s breasts) that Clytemnestra didn't 
nurse at least some of her childrer. (on Devereux’ misinterpretation of 
the role of Cilissa see B. M. W. Knox's review in TLS 12/10/76 1534). 
(c) The size of her breasts is not described in the drama, nor would 
they have been readily visible to the theatre audience (if indeed they 
were represented at all in the male actor's costume). 

There is a tendency throughout the book to interpret almost every- 
thing in terms of sexual intercourse. Metaphors, whatever their con- 
tent, are translated by Devereux into a basic meta-language of the 
unconscious, with clusters of associations so inflexibly set and syntax 
so limited that they would appear to be the work of a dogmatic al- 
legorist, with moralistic zims. For example, Io's frightening night vis- 
ions in PV 645-54, urging her to submit to Zeus, are interpreted as the 
proven female eagerness (in spite of her protestations) for the male 
penetration without which no woman's life can be normal or com- 
plete, be Io's desired partner her father or his replacement Zeus. Even 
if we accept that such desires are universal and their enactment 
therapeutic, further acquaintance with the drama would suggest that 
the dream primarily expresses Io's fear of loss of autonomy, a feeling 
reinforced by the chorus in the third stasimon, and directly reflected 
in Prometheus' submissive stance vis-à-vis Zeus. 

What makes the relentless progress of reductionism the more pain- 
ful is that Devereux occasionally shows what a more open-minded 
response to a drama might produce. He observes that Helen in myth 
and in the Agamemnon can naturally be represented by a doublet 
because it is impossible for any man at any time to possess the real 
Helen (127). But this insight is quickly discarded in favor of a more 
therapeutic explanation in which Menelaus rejects (rather than regret- 
fully loses) sight of Helen. Similarly, Devereux sees the wolf in 
Hecabe's dream who slaughters the fawn torn from her lap (Hec. 
90-91) as emblematic of male action in the primal scene. But as he 
himself suggests, the audience for whom Euripides was writing, and 
the character Hecabe herself (who ‘‘lives’’ only within the context of 
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this play) would see the wolf (who traditionally represents in Greek 
literature the envious enemy) as predictive of Polymestor, who will 
later appear onstage blinded and crawling on all fours (278). 
Euripides uses such thematic repetition elsewhere for dramatic effect: 
for example, xd py denotes ‘‘eye’’ with unusual frequency in this play 
which concerns the fate of women (e.g. 972, 1117, 1170). 

It would be possible also to enumerate at tedious length the un- 
necessary confusion forced upon the texts by the sexualizing process 
of psychoanalytic ''translation." For example, there is no need to 
consider in any way extraordinary the use of female horses to pull a 
chariot (p. 8, cf. Pind. Pyth. 2.8, Parmenides B. 1.1 DK) or the rep- 
resentation of exceptional females as tall (p. 9, cf. Hom. Od. 107-98, 
Hdt. 1.60.4). Nor is there any reason why in Ag. 426 xéAev@or 
(‘‘paths’’) should mean seductive ‘‘gait,”’’ (p. 36). In imposing his own 
interests and preoccupations the analyst subjects the text that here 
serves as his patient to the destructive consequences of counter- 
transference, seducing it to extraordinary cooperation with his 
wishes, stripping it of its cultural characteristics, forcing it through 
comparison with other patients (such as the Native Americans he 
studied earlier ir. his career) into an archetypal norm. 

Devereux’s undertaking would have more validity if he could dem- 
onstrate a mutually informing relation between the dreamer's life 
and his dream. But as classicists also need to remind themselves, 
drama is not life, but instead an artistic genre with limitations of 
structure and content. If dramas still continue to move us (a 
phenomenon which pace Devereux p. xxxii does not pass unob- 
served), it is not because they focus on unconscious frustrations, but 
rather because they concern themselves with the terrifying conflicts 
produced by family structure. All dramas, even the non-mythic Per- 
sae, concern families. This phenomenon suggests that the meta- 
language of the Greek unconscious was more multivalent and less 
sexually oriented than the distinctively male animalistic associative 
patterns described in this book by Devereux. 


Mary R. Lrzrkowrrz 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Hunter R. RAwLiINGs, III. A Semantic Study of Prophasis to 400 
B.C. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1975. Pp. viii + 
113. (Hermes Einzelschriften, Heft 33) 


The focus of this study is the meaning of prophasis in Thucydides, 
especially in 1.23.6. Rawlings argues that prophasis is not one word, 
but two etymologically and semantically distinct homonyms. Of 
these, one (prophasis I) is derived from gruí and means "justification" 
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or ‘‘self-justification.’’ In the "earlier" authors who use prophasis, 
Homer, Theognis, Pindar and Herodotus, only prophasis I occurs. 
The other homonym (prophasis JI) is derived from gaivoua: and is 
the coinage of the Hippocratics. It means precondition and originally 
has little to do with causality. The Hippocratic word for the primary 
cause of a disease is aiztzov; ariy is not clearly distinguishable from 
prophasis M. Thucydides’ description of the plague shows that he was 
acquainted with Hippocratic medicine; his use of prophasis II at 
2.49.2 shows that he knew the Hippocratic homonym. He has applied 
this medical term to the sphere of politics and war at 1.23.6, 118.1, 
146, 6.6.1. The structure of books | and 6 is built on the antithesis 
between prophasis I (aitia, dtapogai, éyxArjuava) and prophasis II. 

R. has followed up and substantiated the findings of J. Lohmann, ‘‘Das 
Verhältnis des abendlándischen Menschen zur Sprache," Lexis 3 
(1952) 5-50 at 20-28 and K. Weidauer, Thukydides und die Hippok- 
ratischen Schriften (Heidelberg 1954) 8-20. Their findings were al- 
ready accepted, with some reservations, by K. von Fritz, Die 
griechische Geschichtsschreibung (Berlin 1967) Ia 627-29, Ib 284 nn. 
81-83 (not cited by R., though he does cite another place in this work). 
R.'s originality lies in his method. He investigates the semantic fields 
of prophasis in the authors in which it occurs, and is able, on this 
basis, to give a more positive definition for this word in the Hippocrat- 
ics than anyone has done. If one returns from R. to the two most 
recent articles on prophasis (neither of them cited by R.), C. Scháub- 
lin, MH 28 (1971) 133-44 and L. Pearson, TAPA 103 (1972) 381-94, or 
to G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, The Origins of the Peloponnesian War 
(1972) 52-58, one feels that R.'s work is a step forward. 

Yet R.’s method succeeds almost in spite of what he believes about 
it. His first chapter, ‘The Problem and the Methodology,” in which 
he states that ‘‘the entire range of semantic field studies is a new one 
for most Classicists’’ (5), omits reference to M. Detienne, Les maí- 
tres de la vérité dans la grèce archaïque (1967, 19737), a brilliant 
example of such a study, which in fact contains a clearer statement of 
the method (p. 5, n. 6; cf. p. 78, n. 156, p. 96, n. 65) than will be found 
in R. R. relies excessively on J. Lyons, Structural Semantics: An 
Analysis of Part of the Vocabulary of Plato (Oxford 1967), from 
whom he derives nothing more than the basic principles of structural 
semantics, which were known, applied and accepted long before 
Lyons. R.'s discussion of Lyons is needlessly lengthy and only sad- 
dles him with Lyons’ ponderous term, ‘‘meaning relationships,” for 
the more common ‘‘semantic field.” R. tries to remain true to Lyons 
(25, 28, 38, 44, 57, 59, 112) but lapses into ‘‘area of meaning” (45), 
"semantic area” (48), “field” (48, 51), and ‘‘semantic field" (61, 64, 
71, 81, 112). 

But terminology is the least of the methodological problems. R.'s 
‘diachronic approach” (12), by which he distinguishes the semantic 
field of the Hippocratic prophasis from that of prophasis in ‘‘authors 
prior to the Hippocratics," is beset with difficulties that R. hardly 
acknowledges. One of these is chronological. R. divides the authors 
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who use prophasis into ‘‘earlier’’ and “later.” To the former class 
belong Homer, Theognis, Pindar, and Herodotus (e.g. 26, 33, 37, 40) 
but not, for some reason, Ibycus frag. 63 Page, though R. is aware that 
a proverb on prophasis is attributed to Ibycus at Zenobius 2.24 (27). 
The ''later" authors are mainly Thucydides and the Hippocratics, 
with a group of authors (see p. 56, n. 105) representing ‘‘late fifth 
century literature’ who are discussed in four and a half pages. That 
Thucydides is simply ''later" than Herodotus would have to be ar- 
gued. If C. W. Fornara, JHS 91 (1971) 25-34 is right, and if 
Thucydides is being honest at 1.1.1, then some of Thucydides' His- 
tory was written before some of Herodotus' Histories. To take 
another example. the career of Sophocles, who belongs to the ‘‘late’’ 
group, is concurrent with that of the ‘‘earlier’’ Pindar for at least thirty 
years, reckoning from the former's first victory (468 B.C.) to the 
latter's death (438 B.C.)! The notorious difficulty of dating the Hip- 
pocratic works (see R. p. 37 and n. 59) produces further blurring of the 
early-late distinction. 

Another methodological difficulty is beyond R.'s control. As he 
himself is well aware (10-11), it is impossible to construct the semantic 
field of a word unless it occurs more often than prophasis does in 
Homer, viz. twice. The semantics of prophasis at Il. 19.262 and 302 
can only be inferred from the immediate contexts, not from a semantic 
field, and, as rezards prophasis at 302, R.'s conclusion that it is a 
"justification of some kind” (33), thus prophasis I, is not supported 
by his explication of the passage (22, 26). It could just as well be 
argued that prophasis is used here in what Lohmann called its 
"phenomenal" sense. I believe that the same is true of Herodotus 
2.161.3 and 4.79.1 and Euripides frag. 1089N, all of which R. sees as 
prophasis I. 

But in the Hippocratic writings, prophasis occurs with sufficient 
frequency for the construction of its semantic field, and R. shows 
persuasively that it was understood as derived from qaívoua:. He is 
then able to show that it is this objective sense of prophasis which 
should be understood at 1.23.6, 118.1, 146 and 6.6.1. The word ''re- 
fers to events, not to one side's argument against another” (71). R. 
thus re-establishes, on new ground, the connection between 
Thucydides and the Hippocratics which was asserted in an extreme 
form by C. N. Cochrane in Thucydides and the Science of History 
(1929). R.'s Thucydides, though Hippocratic, is far less scientific than 
Cochrane's. This new historical physician is not thinking of causes 
and effects (cf. the renunciation of aetiology at 2.48.3) but only of 
preconditions. He is not analytical but descriptive, his approach is not 
psychological but phenomenological. If he is scientific, he is so in a 
pre-Socratic way; the truth lies in the phenomena themselves, not in 
mental constructs (cf. Lohmann, 25-26). 

R.'s conclusions will square well with the two main trends of the 
last thirty years of Thucydidean scholarship. His analysis, on the 
basis of his semantic findings, of book 1 supports de Romilly's argu- 
ments in Thucyaide et l'impérialisme athénien (1947, 1951?) for the 
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unity of this book. His comparison of books 1 and 6 corroborates 
those who, building (willy-nilly) on the unitarian foundation laid by de 
Romilly and also Finley (HSCP, suppl. vol. 1940 and Thucydides, 
1942), have demonstrated recurring motifs and patterns in Thucydi- 
dean narrative. R.'s work would support the project of H.-P. Stahl, 
Thukydides (1966), viz. a vergleichende Morphologie (127) of this 
narrative, a project carried forward by C. Schneider, Absicht und 
Information bei Thukydides (1974) and V. Hunter, Thucydides The 
Artful Reporter (1973). 

In sum, R.'s study of prophasis is a solid contribution to our under- 
standing of Thucydidean historiography. It is not, unfortunately, the 
definitive study of this word, though it might have been. There are too 
many passages of which R.'s reading can and will be challenged. The 
method has not been—could not have been—consistently applied. In 
addition to weaknesses in the area of interpretation, the monograph 
contains various indications of haste and carelessness. Thuc. 2.48.3 is 
quoted and translated (75) without any acknowledgment of the doubts 
of most editors and commentators concerning the text. The same 
sentence from Acut. is quoted twice and translated differently, with- 
out reason, in each place (42, 50). One must call attention especially to 
the absence of indices. 


LoweLL EDMUNDS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ALAN H. SOMMERSTEIN. The Sound Pattern of Ancient Greek. Ox- 
ford, Basil Blackwell, 1973. Pp. viii + 215. £ 4.50 (Publications of 
the Philological Society, 23) 


This book, as its preface explains, is a revised and expanded ver- 
sion of part II of Sommerstein’s doctoral dissertation, Phonological 
Theory and Ancient Greek, submitted to Cambridge University in 
1971. Its title is based upon the epoch-making work of Chomsky and 
Halle, The Sound Pattern of English (New York 1968), which was an 
extensive elaboration of the phonological part of the theory of genera- 
tive grammar, and has remained the point of departure for further 
work in this field. Though the present work is not on the grand scale of 
the former, it is fully deserving of its title, since it is the first book 
length treatment of Greek Phonology within this framework. As such, 
it attempts to establish the major rules of the segmental and accentual 
phonology of Attic Greek as it was spoken between 480 and 320 B.C. 
in addition to suggesting some changes in phonological theory on the 
basis of the Ancient Greek evidence. 

For those unfamiliar with the approach used in this work, it might 
be well to mention some of the basic principles involved. First of all, 
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there is a distinction between two levels of representation. The 
‘phonological’ or ‘underlying’ representation presents sentences in a 
form in which each lexical and grammatical element (morpheme or 
formative) is given a single representation (short of real cases of sup- 
pletion). A ‘phonetic’ or ‘surface’ representation, which presents the 
actual pronunciation of a sentence, is derived from the underlying 
representation by a series of formal rules which are applied in a 
specified order. 

It should be noted that this ordered sequence of rules sometimes 
bears a striking resemblance to the sequence of historical changes that 
have produced a given form, and that the underlying representations 
often look much like a Proto-Greek reconstruction. It must, therefore, 
be stressed that this book presents a synchronic description and not 
an historical one. The choice of a particular underlying form, or of a 
particular sequence of rules, is meant to represent the simplest and 
most economical description of a native speaker’s knowledge of 
Greek phonology, and not a history of the changes which have occur- 
red in the language. (See p. 42 for some examples which demonstrate 
the considerations which enter into such a choice.) 

It should also be noted that this book is not primarily concerned 
with the pronunciation of Greek. The author by and large accepts the 
findings of W. S. Allen as presented in Vox Graeca (Cambridge 1968). 
The emphasis is on the rules which generate pronounceable forms 
rather than on the pronunciations themselves. The few instances in 
which Sommerstein differs from Allen are motivated by considera- 
tions related to the simplicity or elegance of the rules. An example is 
found on p. 52ff., where it is argued the 6 must have had a palatal 
pronunciation. The rule which changes an underlying a to y except 
when preceded by ¢,z or 6 presents a number of difficulties, when one 
attempts to state it within the conventions of generative phonology. 
The primary problem is that these three sounds do not form a ‘natural 
class,’ i.e. one which can be described by a small number of phonetic 
features. Sommerstein’s solution is to assume (quite reasonably) that 
the sequence ea was pronounced with palatal glide between the vow- 
els (i.e. eva), and further that 6 had a palatal pronunciation. If one 
accepts these two points, it is then simply the case that a>7, when 
preceded by a non-palatal sound. (It is questionable, however, 
whether Sommerstein presents sufficient evidence external to the rule 
itself to establish a palatal pronunciation of ó.) 

Of particular interest is the lengthy section on accent. Sommerstein 
presents a discussion of the rules for accent placement which draws a 
great deal upon Allen’s notions of svarita (falling tone on circumflexed 
and post-acute vowels), and disagrees with an intuitively appealing 
analysis of Greek Accent by Paul Kiparsky (Langage 8 [1967] 73-93). 
The reader who wishes to compare the two will find the exercise 
rewarding. Following the general discussion of accent is the construc- 
tion of a set of rules to deal with the accentual peculiarities of the 
various classes of words. Sommerstein tends toward the conclusion 
that the position of the accent in Greek is by and large predictable if 
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grammatical and semantic information is used in the rules, a conclu- 
sion which is similar to the position of Chomsky and Halle concerning 
English. Some questions may be raised even after Sommerstein's 
discussion as to just how predictable accent placement is in the case 
of nouns and adjectives, but the emphasis on the degree to which this 
phenomenon is rule-governed is a healthy. antidote to the opposite 
exaggeration that Greek had a 'free' accent. 

There are many points in the analysis that a reviewer may question, 
but this does not detract from the fact that this work is an important 
one. It is the first full-length application of a generative model to 
Ancient Greek Phonology, it applies the model with rigor and intelli- 
gence, and opens many intriguing questions to further discussion. 


RONALD ZIRIN 
SUNY ar BurrALO 


GERTRUDE LAMINGER-PASCHER. Index grammaticus zu den griechi- 
schen Inschriften Kilikiens und Isauriens II. Wien, Verl. d. Ós- 
terr. Akad. d. Wiss., 1974. Pp. 172. (Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Sit- 
zungsberichte, Bd. 298, Abh. 3) 


This second of two volumes (part one is vol. 284, no. 3 [1973] of the 
same series) contains the rest of the morphology, with the sections on 
adverbs, pronouns, and verbs (the syntax of pronouns and verbs also 
included here), and the syntax, i.e. uses of the cases, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and ellipses. Treatment of the formulae for fines (be- 
cause conditional sentences) is curiously inserted under ei, éáv (124- 
30), and there is a list of all attested gods in the section on the dative 
(74-81). No section is devoted to the article in either volume, but 
certain features of its syntax are treated elsewhere: with pronouns and 
patronymics (34-35 with notes 27-28), with vocative (91), with dz, ¿x 
(100). There are also Nachtráge to vol. I (11-20), and even a section on 
a few non-Greek names whose only affiliates are apparently in Etrus- 
can (162). In contrast to the earlier volume, where L-P.'s analysis of 
non-Greek names led her to an original and controversial theory of an 
original monosyllabic language (Sprache der Einsilbler) influenced 
early on by yet another non-Indoeuropean tongue (Sprache der 
Miteinwanderer), this volume is rather more traditional in content and 
approach. 

The two serious faults of L-P.'s work apply equally to both vol- 
umes. Grammars of this type will be used chiefly by linguists, who 
will employ the data in writing linguistic history, and by epigraphers, 
who will use it to assist them in interpreting, dating, and restoring 
inscriptions. Neither grcup will be served by L-P.'s omission of any 
dates in all citations of texts. And she does not often mention dates in 
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her text, and then rarely with precision. The time span of the analyzed 
texts is long, about 750 years, from the Eudemos texts of Hellenistic 
times to ca. A.D. 500 (cf. 108, note 101), and the usefulness of most of 
the data is vitiated by the lack of any chronological information about 
it. A second major fault is the lack of any introductory material. L-P. 
should at least have included: a survey of the sources, indicating 
relative dependability (e.g. texts known only from nineteenth c. 
works may not be as accurate as recent publications) and whether or 
not she verified any readings herself on the actual monuments; dis- 
cussion of the chronological limits; features in the writing which can 
be attributed to the genre of the text; peculiarities of Christian texts. 
Differences between Isauria and Cilicia and the greater influence of 
Latin in the former are sometimes alluded to in her text, but such 
important topics should have been treated comprehensively in intro- 
ductory material; the brief mention of them in the preface of less than 
two pages (that of vol. I is only one paragraph) is scarcely adequate. 
Moreover, there are no indices or comprehensive bibliographies in 
either volume, although at the end of vol. II there is a curious catalog 
of texts, usually indexed for vol. I or II, but in a few cases referring 
the reader only to a recent article of L-P. elsewhere. This catalog 
contains only a fraction of the texts cited, and L-P.'s heading leaves it 
quite uncertain what criteria were used for including texts in it, note 
Sel(inus) 77, omitted, but discussed in detail and corrected on page 67. 

There is also much that is good in the book. The evidence, espe- 
cially on pronouas and the syntax of the cases and prepositions, is 
comprehensive and well presented. Where an interpretative decision 
has to be made, L-P. usually makes the right one. A special section 
(143-58) deals in detail with twelve texts containing unusual construc- 
tions, an excellent idea, although its usefulness would have been in- 
creased had the text (or a part of it) been printed at the beginning in 
each case. 

I append a few minor points: dovrod (26) does not have å for é 
(pace L-P. vol. I, 9), but aov is for av; hence a smooth breathing is 
necessary to avoid contradicting page 27; undsic¢/unOeic (36), examples 
and dates of the rare theta-spellings should have been given; dxéoyero 
(37) = ‘had earlier promised’ with aorist for English or German pluper- 
fect, as often; L-P.'s taking it as = freoye is based on an overly literal 
interpretation of he text; ra@ortov (39-40) L-P.'s interpretation as 3rd 
person imperative in -rwv is quite dubious; probably a bastardized 
optative; ëy: xeycuAouévyv (e.g. 46, 77) L-P. fails to note the historical 
significance of this periphrasis; y¥vac (83) is surely not dative, but 
nominative, with az for y, cf. the other instance L-P. cites (vol. I, 9) 
and yuvyxdc, yvvgxí (vol. I, 14); Arouńðovg eoyrjv (93-94) interpreted 
by L-P. as Atouning eùxý, but could an ellipsis of a verb (ópác, éyets?) 
be involved?; the heading ' — Dativ' (103) is a misnomer, as nearly all 
L-P.’s examples of eig + acc. are not really identical to a dative; thus 
£ic tov qíaxov vel. sim. with verbs of paying means ‘into the fiscus’; 
note the dat. pioxw: is used with Óóóost ‘give’ (125); 0rjae: (124-25) is 
certainly future, but spellings like xv701, etc. could be future indicative 
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or aorist subjunctive (with « for 7c), although L-P. takes them automati- 
cally as futures; so also avoiyt, OAic are not necessarily indicative, for 
they could be present subjunctives; unfortunately L-P. gives no data in 
vol. I for: = et and: = gc (note frequent cases of ëy: not cited anywhere 
in vol. D, and it is thus impossible to judge the relative merits of; = ex 
VS. 4 = mt here. 


LESLIE THREATTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Joun S. TRA1LL. The Political Organization of Attica. A Study of the 
Demes, Trittyes, and Phylai, and their Representation in the 
Athenian Council. Princeton, N.J., American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 1975. Pp. xviii + 135, 15 tables, 3 maps. 
$12.50. (Hesperia. Supplement 14) 


Those who know John Traill’s work, particularly his collaboration 
with Benjamin Meritt to produce Athenian Agora, XV, The Athenian 
Councillors, will not be misled by the opening words of this title, for 
they will recognize that it is the sub-title that describes the substance 
of this monograph. T.’s concern is with the Attic demes, their defini- 
tion, number, location, distribution among the tribes, and, above all, 
representation in the Council of 500. And on these subjects he is an 
expert. 

The ‘‘working papers” of this study are the fifteen Tables of Rep- 
resentation gathered at the book’s end. These constitute a well- 
designed summary of the evidence for bouleutic representation drawn 
from nearly five hundred texts, the earliest from the end of the fifth 
century B.C., the latest from the first half of the third century after 
Christ. Here one can see the quantity and nature of the surviving 
evidence used to establish the number of councillors sent by each 
deme in each of the five periods of differing tribal arrangements. Here 
one can appreciate the truth of T.'s claim that a remarkably consistent 
quota system operated without major change until the end of the third 
century B.C., but thereafter was abandoned. Moreover, because of 
this consistency, T., by combining the evidence from the fourth and 
third centuries, has been able to determine the bouleutic quota of 95 
percent of the demes in the time of the ten tribes and 93 percent in the 
succeeding years of the twelve. With so many quotas established, T. 
has found no difficulty in estimating the few that remain in doubt. For 
the classical period, T.'s figures will not be superseded, even by the 
discovery of new texts, except in the case of the tribes Kekropis and 
Hippothontis, where some modifications are possible: if nothing else, 
the removal of T.'s question marks. 

Following the Tables are three Maps of Attica, the first of which 
demonstrates that T.'s expert knowledge is not limited to epigraphy 
but extends to topography. In admirably clear fashion he has created a 
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map to show not only the locations of all but 24 of the original 139 
demes, but also their arrangement by trittyes and tribes. Moreover, 
the bouleutic quota of each deme is indicated by the size of circle used 
to mark its geographic centre. A few of T.’s locations are unlikely, 
some wrong, and new evidence will be found to reduce the number of 
those demes ‘‘whereabouts unknown"; even so, T.’s Map 1 is a valu- 
able achievement, and, after revision, and with the possible incorpo- 
ration of Map 2, deserves to be reproduced in standard handbooks 
and atlases. 

For several years T. has generously allowed limited circulation of 
earlier versions of his Tables and Maps. Now that they appear with 
accompanying text, their usefulness and value are significantly aug- 
mented, particularly for the general reader, but also for the 
specialist. The first two chapters concern the representation of the 
original ten tribes and the later five. Here are the arguments, notes, 
and references needed to explain and defend the Tables. For the most 
part T.'s reasoning is sound, but occasionally, here as well as 
elsewhere, he allows his conclusions to lead his interpretation of 
fragmentary evidence. 

Chapter three is largely a conspectus of deme locations, with each 
deme receiving a separate entry, the whole set out in tabular form by 
tribes. The entries are briskly efficient; references are limited to the 
fundamental literature, ancient and modern; and argument is minimal. 
Austerity, however, can lead to a misplaced sense of security; only an 
expert will recognize that the evidence for locating Cholleidai on a 
“Site S of Tatoi airport”’ is so slight that T.’s cautionary ‘‘possibly”’ is 
already an exaggeration; and while I do not doubt the rightness of 
identifying Myopolis as Hippothontid Oinoe ‘‘with great probability,” 
others will, for without a detailed presentation of the evidence it is 
perfectly fair to prefer a different solution to this vexed problem of the 
topography of Attica’s northwest border. These and other examples 
notwithstanding, T.’s Conspectus will become required reading for 
students of Attic topography. 

Of the remaining two chapters, the fourth contains a cogent sum- 
mary of the evidence essential for T.’s position that there was a con- 
sistent quota system and that it was basically retained during the third 
century B.C., despite two reapportionments. Then follow tables on 
the relative sizes of the demes and trittyes: these are important insofar 
as they illustrate the claim that ‘‘there is an obvious and reasonably 
close general relationship between Gomme's figures and the bouleutic 
quotas” (65), but they are also a source of annoyance, at least to me; 
just as the quotas are based on the latest material available, so should 
the figures for the Athenian citizenry, certainly not on those published 
more than 40 years ago, however delicately adjusted. 

The fifth chapter is a wholly convincing demonstration that the 
Kleisthenic demes, ''constitutional demes'' known to have possessed 
‘ta body of . . . citizens’’ and "representation in the Council," num- 
bered 139, to which were added later only three more, viz. Be- 
renikidai, Apollonieis, and Antinoeis, each one a special creation 
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connected with each of the last three Eponymous Heroes. All other 
"demes" T. describes as "spurious" or '*Late Roman," assignations 
that will not be challerged. 

The monograph ends with five appendices, which include useful 
alphabetical lists of the constitutional demes and their tribal assign- 
ments, and of the spurious and Late Roman demes with the evidence 
for their supposed existence, and a handy study of The Homonymous 
and Divided Demes. The first of the two inscriptions emended in the 
final appendix is wrongly identified: for Hesperia X, 1941, pp. 80-82, 
read Hesperia IX, 1940, pp. 80-83. Finally, we are given two pages of 
Addenda and Corrigenda and a one-page ‘‘Index of Inscriptions 
Studied or Emended,” an untidy and frugal ending to a book other- 
wise so precise and rich. 


C. W. J. Evior 
Mount ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N. B. 


RoBERT Browninc. The Emperor Julian. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1976. Pp. xii + 256, 12 illus., 3 
maps. $12.50. 


Robert Browning has written this book in a colloquial style which 
seems directed to a general audience. There is some citation of 
sources, but often the evidence for the author’s statements is omitted. 
Little attempt is made to discuss the possible bias and hence the 
reliability of the various sources for Julian’s life. There is very little 
mention of secondary sources, and the reader who wishes to examine 
carefully the conflicting views on Julian’s usurpation, his plans for 
government, or his Persian expedition should look elsewhere. For the 
scholar Bidez’ life of Julian is still essential. 

Browning tells his reader that he sees Julian as ‘‘a man of unusual 
ability in whom, because of his position, all the sharpest contradic- 
tions of his age and class were embodied.” In a thirty-page introduc- 
tory chapter, ' The Age of Constantine and Julian,” the author tries to 
place Julian in a fourth century context which he admits sometimes 
presents a *'confused and contradictory picture.” In Browning's es- 
timation Julian was not muddled-headed in his government but rather 
he made mistakes by misjudgirg situations because of his lack of 
experience and because of foolish enthusiasms. 

Subjective evaluations are not surprising in a book which admit- 
tedly speculates on the inner thoughts of a man long dead. The earliest 
years of Julian's life are not well known, and Browning can often offer 
only hypotheses. One does not know who replaced Bishop Eusebius 
as the guardian of Julian nor who became his teacher in religion nor 
why he was sent from Constantinople to Nicomedia in the early 340's. 
Browning at times makes assumptions without evidence such as his 
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statement that the young Julian was a ‘‘traumatized child” after the 
massacre of his family (36). Browning also calls Julian ‘‘a naturally 
religious man’’ (44), a judgment which needs explanation. For the 
most part, however, Browning is aware of the imperfect record re- 
maining for Julian's life and the difficulties in interpreting the surviv- 
ing evidence. Julian is portrayed growing up in suspicious and fearful 
isolation with a knowledge of life largely gained from books, not from 
experience. Even so, Browning makes judgments that cannot be ex- 
cused by his opening apology for reading Julian's mind. He maintains 
that Julian's pretence of Christianity after his decision to embrace 
paganism dulled his *'ability to distinguish between illusion and real- 
ity" (59). More proof of this dullness should have been provided 
especially since Browning stresses the perception of Julian in matters 
of administration as opposed to his failures in the area of religion. 

Browning believes that after Julian was made Caesar and sent to 
Gaul, he realized that he had no power base, neither friends nor an 
army. Browning argues that Julian had a high opinion of himself and 
with this confidence set out to win supporters in Gaul. Even amidst 
his positive assessment of Julian’s political and military performance 
in Gaul Browning inserts some ‘“‘pop’’ psychology when he states that 
Saturninius Secundus Salutius became a father figure for Julian. The 
author tries to show that Julian had emotional needs which affected 
his view of the world. This is true for all people, no doubt, but one 
must be careful when the evidence is largely lacking or is ambiguous 
for specific actions. The evidence for Julian being plunged into de- 
spair during his early years in Gaul is not cited. Browning also as- 
sumes that Julian foresaw a confrontation with Constantius II and so 
worked to provide a power base in Gaul. Browning takes a minor 
skirmish on the route from Auxerre to Troyes to mark an important 
stage in the development of Julian's character. Here also the author is 
reading Julian's mind. Other times Browning patently surmises as 
when he says that Constantius probably ordered Severus, the magis- 
ter equitum, to yield actual command to Julian. The nature of Brown- 
ing's hypotheses is not always as distracting as the sheer number of 
them. 

Browning decides not to make a definite statement on the question 
of Julian's role in the Paris usurpation. He presents Julian's activities 
in Gaul as a preparation for an almost inevitable conflict, but when the 
conflict arose over the sending of troops to the East, he reveals only 
Julian's attempts to maintain friendly relations with Constantius. 
Browning settles for a description of Julian's mind in turmoil as the 
troops made him emperor. Browning accepts Julian's statements that 
he was chosen by Heaven for a special mission and uses this as a 
revelation of a state of mind which would soon make errors in judg- 
ment rather than considering the propaganda value of the statements. 
The author does not make full use of the numismatic and epigraphic 
evidence for Julian's reign nor does he evaluate adequately the 
changes in the propaganda efforts of the usurper. The evidence is not 
cited for the programs of public works supposedly begun by Julian 
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during his 361 visit in Naissus. Browning also does not discuss the full 
effects of the propaganda campaign waged at the outset of Julian's 
sole rule as seen in Mamertinus' panegyric and the trials at Chalce- 
don. 

While discussing Julian's government Browning mentions the 
change in style of government from Constantius to Julian without 
looking at the broader issues of the continuity of administrations. 
Both men had a concern for good government and a desire to use 
religion to support their endeavors. Both men legislated on official 
corruption, military discipline, and religious practice. Browning be- 
lieves Julian favored local governments over the centralized govern- 
ment of Constantius, and he correctly points out that Julian advocated 
not the end of centralized government but the control of it. The author 
points to those aspects of Julian's character which may have inter- 
fered with his success as emperor: his excessive singlemindedness, 
his neglect of protocol, and his incessant need to communicate and be 
accepted. 

Browning properly stresses the central position of the religious re- 
form for Julian while emphasizing that the emperor kept in mind the 
realities of power. Julian did not give the most important offices to 
pagan intellectuals but rather to experienced officials. Browning tends 
to accept the later church historians' accounts of the persecution of 
Christians by Julian although the contemporary evidence is lacking. 
Browning presents all the versions of Julian's death on the Persian 
expedition without making a choice among them which is no doubt the 
best decision given the conflicting evidence. More might have been 
done, however, with the reasons for the various versions of Julian's 
death. The author castigates Julian's apparent failure to establish a 
firm goal for the Persian campaign, and he suggests that Julian was 
blind to the changed circumstances of the fourth century eastern fron- 
tier. 

Browning avoids the partisanship which in the past has clouded 
Julianic scholarship, but he may have gone too far with the modern 
tendency to analyze the unknown thoughts of his subject. More could 
have been done placing Julian in his fourth century context and 
evaluating what he did rather than what he thought. 


ROBERT OWEN EDBROOKE, Jn. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Fritz Gnar. Eleusis und die orphische Dichtung Athens in vorhel- 
lenistischer Zeit. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1974. Pp. xii + 224; 
bibliography; indexes. DM 27.20. (Religionsgeschichtliche Ver- 
suche und Vorarbeiten, 33) 


The relation between Orphism and the Eleusinian mysteries is an 
old and knotty problem. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
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scholars have discussed and debated the ancient tradition that Or- 
pheus was the founder of the mysteries. No consensus has yet been 
reached, but recent scholars have simply been assuming that there 
was no real connection. Here and there a few voices have continued 
to defend some variation of the ancient belief. Graf has now collected 
and sifted all the evidence on this question, and has attempted to show 
that there was indeed a connection between the Orphic literature at 
Athens and the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Graf's argument for this, however, is not easy to follow, partly 
because of the equivocal nature of much of the evidence and partly 
because of Graf's tendency to pursue minor points at length. His 
argument seems to rest on two bases. One is the ancient tradition that 
Orpheus was the founder of the Eleusinian mysteries. After surveying 
all the ancient accounts about Orpheus and Musaeus and their con- 
nections with Eleusis, Graf attempts to discover the origin of the 
belief that Orpheus founded the Eleusinian mysteries. By a careful 
analysis and comparison of the various texts, he traces this belief back 
at least to the late fifth century B.C. From this he seems to conclude it 
deserves some credence. His other basis for a connection between 
Orphism and the Eleusinian mysteries is a comparison of their respec- 
tive eschatological beliefs. He attempts to show that they both share 
the belief that the good or initiated people can look forward to life in a 
beautiful meadow, a banquet, and fellowship with the gods, whereas 
the evil or uninitiated can expect to lie in mud or carry water in 
a sieve. 

Graf builds his case to a large extent on two classical texts, the 
parodos of Aristophanes' Frogs and a statement about the afterlife 
that Plato attributes in common to Musaeus and his son (Rep. 363C- 
E). The parodos of the Frogs, Graf takes to be an accurate depiction 
of the Iakchos procession to Eleusis, and therefore as evidence of the 
Eleusinian view of the afterlife in the late fifth century. There has, of 
course, been substantial controversy whether Aristophanes has con- 
taminated the picture with elements from other sources. Graf honestly 
admits that this is a serious problem but defends his position on the 
grounds that some elements in Aristophanes' description must come 
from the Eleusinian procession and all elements can be derived from 
this source. To corroborate his belief he carefully considers the texts, 
inscriptions, and vase paintings relating to this procession and to the 
identification of Dionysus with Iakchos. His discussion makes a valu- 
able study in its own right. He ultimately shows that none of the 
evidence necessarily contradicts his interpretation. 

His use of the text from Plato's Republic also requires a string of 
controversial assumptions. First of all, he assumes that a belief as- 
cribed to Musaeus, who is often associated with Orpheus, can be 
taken as representative of the Orphic tradition. Then he assumes that 
by the son of Musaeus Plato must be referring to Eumolpus, who in 
fifth-century art and in late genealogies is considered the son of 
Musaeus. Thirdly, he assumes that by referring a belief to Eumolpus 
Plato is attesting its place among the beliefs of the Eleusinian initiates. 
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Finally, he assumes that Plato is right in attributing the same concep- 
tion of the afterlife to both the Orphic and Eleusinian traditions and is 
not conflating the two or arbitrarily generalizing from one tradition to 
all believers in rewards after death. Then he attempts to corroborate 
his hypothesis with all the evidence he can find from any period. In his 
corroboration he brings in Pythagorean eschatology to illustrate the 
Orphic side, apparently seeing no difference between Orphism and 
Pythagoreanism. To illustrate Eleusinian beliefs he introduces various 
texts referring simply to mysteries, on the assumption that remarks 
about mysteries, especially by Athenian authors, most probably refer 
to the Eleusinian mysteries. Upon this plethora of controversial as- 
sumptions he builds his case that there was little difference between 
the eschatological beliefs of Orphism and of the mysteries at Eleusis. 
Needless to say, sceptics will have little trouble finding grounds for 
doubt. 

Graf does not stop here, however. General similarities hardly estab- 
lish a real connection between Orphism and Eleusis. In fact, one 
could argue that the general similzrities are what may have given rise 
to the belief that Orpheus founded the Eleusinian mysteries. Accord- 
ingly, Graf attempts to work out the precise relationship. This re- 
quires dating the various beliefs and herein lies the merit of Graf's 
study. By analyzing the texts regarding the afterlife Graf shows that 
rewards in the afterlife are distributed either on a ritual or an ethical 
basis; that is, they go either to the initiated or to those who lead a good 
life. He conjectures that the notion of a ritual discrimination in the 
afterlife is earlier, both in the Orphic and the Eleusinian traditions, 
and that the concept of moral discrimination evolved from it, cul- 
minating in the concept of the judges of the underworld. Furthermore, 
he shows that on his speculative reconstruction the Eleusinian es- 
chatological beliefs are not derived from the initiation ceremony at 
Eleusis. In particular, Graf finds no evidence for a ritual katabasis at 
Eleusis or for an explicit picture of the afterlife as part of the cere- 
mony, both of which he attributes to Eleusinian eschatology on the 
basis of the parados of the Frogs. The Eleusinian ritual per se offered 
the initiate only a vague hope. Graf, therefore, postulates the exis- 
tence of a body of epic poetry, associated with the names of Orpheus, 
Musaeus, and Eumolpus, and presenting a concrete picture of the 
afterlife. He identifies this poetry with the sixth-century Descent of 
Herakles that Norden and Lloyd-Jones have reconstructed as the 
basis of the extant ancient accounts of descents into Hades. On the 
question whether Onomacritus had anything to do with this poetry 
Graf suspends judgment. 

Graf then goes on to give a new reconstruction of the poem about 
Demeter that the Marmor Parium attributes to Orpheus. The basic 
plot, as he sees it, consisted of the rape of Kore, Demeter's search, 
the reunion of Demeter and Kore, and the gift of grain. The absence of 
the theme of Demeter's establishment of the mysteries Graf attributes 
to the author's attempt to avoid an anachronism. A poem attributed to 
Orpheus should not contain mention of the mysteries founded by 
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Orpheus' grandson, Eumolpus. One major difference between the 
Orphic epic and the Homeric Hymn to Demeter in Graf's view, is that 
the Homeric Hymn. in harmony with the Near Eastern versions of the 
myth, makes the earth's barrenness a punishment stemming from 
Demeter's anger, whereas the Orphic version makes it an earlier 
natural condition of mankind. Prior to Demeter's gift of grain men 
were barbaric cannibals; Demeter introduced agriculture and the be- 
ginnings of civilization. This notion has a sophistic flavor. Since 
Sophocles' Triptolemos in 468 did not yet make Demeter's gift of 
grain the beginning of civilization, whereas Aristophanes’ Frogs in 
405 did, Graf conjectures that the Orphic version arose between these 
two dates. Graf is inclined to associate the origin of the poem with 
Lampon the seer, whose prominence in the religious affairs of Athens 
at this time make him an attractive candidate for author. 

In sum, Graf makes a valiant attempt to reconstruct the Orphic 
literature at Athens and to show that it was the literary expression of 
the Eleusinian faith, but he does not quite succeed. Proving his 
hypothesis requires so many questionable assumptions (only a few of 
which I have reviewed) that it can hardly win widespread approval. 
That does not mean his book is without value. A few will, no doubt, 
welcome his vindication of the ancient tradition. Many more will ap- 
preciate the way hz attempts to overcome the confusing diversity of 
Orphic beliefs by limiting the scope of his studv to one locality, 
Athens. But the main value of his study consists in the collection of 
the relevant literery, epigraphical, and artistic evidence and his 
painstaking analysis of this evidence to date the ideas that he believes 
were common to Attic Orphism and Eleusis. Even if his attribution of 
these ideas of the zfterlife and underworld is not accepted, their exis- 
tence in Athens cannot be doubted. His analysis of the dating and 
evolution of these ideas and their role in now lost literature, like the 
Descent of Herakles and the Orphic Hymn to Demeter make Graf's 
book well worth reading. 


DaAvip E. HAHM 
Tux Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


WALTER BURKERT. Homo Necans. Interpretationen altgriechischer 
Opferriten und Mythen. Berlin and New York, Walter de Gruy- 
ter, 1972. Pp. xii + 356. DM 88.00. (Religionsgeschichtliche Ver- 
suche und Vorarbeiten, 32) 


No one who is familiar with Professor Burkert's work, especially 
his articles touchir.g on ancient religion and ritual, will be surprised to 
find the extraordinary learning, imagination, and dramatic insight that 
characterize this book. It brings together in an explicit and com- 
prehensive theory the implications and findings of his earlier discus- 
sions and then uses this conceptual framework to analyze and explain 
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important elements in a whole series of Greek festivals, rituals, and 
myths, ranging from the best known (such as Olympia, Delphi, 
Eleusis, Panathenaia) to the obscure (such as Antiope and Epopeus, 
Agrionia, Apvyides npépa: Dionysia at Smyrna). The result is not 
only a stimulating, often exciting, book, but also a most important 
new step in the interpretation of ancient religion and ritual. With a 
command of the evidence and a care for its use that are comparable 
with Deubner's and Nilsson's, Burkert has also combined the 
ethnological speculations of a Meuli and the concern for myth and 
meaning of a Rohde, W. F. Otto, or Kerényi. Basing this part of his 
work on an up-to-date knowledge of stone-age archaeology and on the 
latest discoveries of behavioral biology, he has produced a vivid and 
compelling picture of the origins and patterns of man's rituals and 
sacrifice. Whether convinced or not by the account of these origins, 
one cannot fail to be convinced by the interplay of myth and ritual that 
is demonstrated again and again in varying patterns throughout the 
Greek world. Each case is studied in rich detail from the evidence of 
art, literature, epigraphy, linguistics, and relevant comparative mate- 
rial; certain traits are selected ard emphasized to demonstrate the 
pattern; difficulties and anomalies are not ignored. 

The first ninety-five pages are an exposition of the general princi- 
ples which inform the work. The title of this section, "Opfer, Jagd und 
Totenriten,’’ does not convey the wide variety of these brief chapters, 
which touch on the vast complex of religious phenomena from their 
origins to their transformations in developed societies, including the 
process of ‘‘sexualization’’ and the origin of Father-god and Great 
Mother. Like Meuli, Burkert traces the motives and forms of sacrifi- 
cial ritual to man as a hunter in the palaeolithic age. He sees in the act 
of killing for the sake of life—of killing the very animal on whose 
continued existence the life of the hunter depends—a model for those 
ambivalent attitudes and tensions which, he shows, accompany not 
only animal sacrifice but also the wide range of rituals which mark 
the end of one state or condition and the beginning of another. For 
man is a killer, an aggressor, but from the earliest times for which we 
have evidence he began to formalize and control his aggressions in 
rituals and taboos. The latter preserve the human species from self- 
destruction and generational warfare, but the former play an equally 
protective role by fixing, controlling, and transforming those destruc- 
tive impulses that cannot, or should not, be repressed entirely. The 
life of the individual as well as the health of human society depend in 
fact on an alternation of death and life, of destruction and renovation, 
of the old and the new. Just as many of the basic roles and relation- 
ships in human society were formed in the time of palaeolithic hunt- 
ers, so the elements of pattern which can be perceived, in varied and 
sometimes fragmentary form, in Greek and other ritual and myth 
descend from that primordial act cf killing what one needs and hon- 
ors: the fascination and horror of the running blood, the ‘‘comedy of 
innocence," the reversal of everyday habits and usages, the period of 
tension and unnaturalness followed then by a resolution ('"Auf- 
lösung”) in athletic contest and in feast which leads to a re- 
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establishment of order and ordinary living. 

This first section is argued clearly and in detail, with remarkable 
breadth of reference to the most recent research in a variety of differ- 
ent fields. The works of Konrad Lorenz and his followers on animal 
aggression are used freely, as are the findings of prehistoric archaeol- 
ogy; the evidence provided by excavations at Catal Hüyük looms 
large in the description of early settled society; the insights of 
psychologists and psychoanalysts are tested against the evidence 
from ethnology and anthropology; and throughout there is continual 
reference to the Greek linguistic, literary, and cultic material of which 
Burkert is such a master. This is not simply the dry sketching of a 
theory and program. With dramatic clarity the reader is shown scenes 
and tensions in the life of early man. There is a vividness in the 
presentation which sometimes, as also in the later sections, carries the 
reader along and compels assent even where the full evidence is miss- 
ing. The sacrificial pattern itself may well turn out to be more real 
than the anthropological and biological underpinnings which are given 
to it here. In particular the view that societal and family relationships, 
including the roles of the sexes, were fixed in the palaeolithic and 
persisted gives a more consistent and more static picture of human 
development than many would accept. 

After this general introduction Burkert devotes the two following 
sections to a series of ritual and mythic phenomena from different 
regions of the Greek world which illustrate in various ways the fea- 
tures he has described. In the first, '' Werwólfe um den Dreifusskes- 
Sel," he gathers Greek evidence for lycanthropy and cannibalism and 
relates it in part to the rites of ‘‘exclusion’’ and "inclusion" which 
mark the initiation of boys into full adult membership in the commun- 
ity. In the second, ‘‘Auflésung und Neujahrsfest," he first examines 
the group of mid-summer festivals which marked the end of one year 
and the beginning of another at Athens and then considers a variety of 
myths and rites in which the same pattern of dissolution and renewal 
can be found. In both of these sections there is a progression from the 
clearest and best attested material to the more suggestive and specula- 
tive: a novel treatment of Odysseus ends the first section, and a con- 
sideration of sea myths and of fishing cultures concludes the second. 
The two final sections are devoted to a detailed examination respec- 
tively of the Ionic-Attic Anthesteria festival and of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Structural elements which have been demonstrated re- 
peatedly in other rites and myths are here used to interpret puzzling 
features of these well documented rites and to show the progression 
and pattern of the ceremonies. Anomalies and difficulties are acknowl- 
edged, but the resulting picture is a masterfully full and convincing 
one, and the discussion leads naturally to a final dramatic summary of 
the themes of the book. There are a bibliography of frequently cited 
works and four useful indexes.! 


! [t may be useful to add here two abbreviations used in the text which are 
missing from the ‘‘Literaturverzeichnis’’: 'Maringer (1956)" (77 et al.) is J. 
Maringer, Vorgeschichtliche Religion: Religionen im steinzeitlichen Europa 
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This is a fascinating book to read. When Burkert starts to treat each 
new rite or myth, there is something of the excitement of a detective 
story as one sees the relevant phenomena being identified and 
watches the inevitable pattern unfold. Familiar features are often neg- 
lected and others are emphasized as more fundamental to lay bare the 
underlying scheme. So in a chapter on ‘‘Pelops in Olympia" the tale 
of the chariot race is dismissed as late or secondary, and the Stadion 
foot race, along with the two sacrifices, takes the center of the stage. 
In the discussion of Delphi the ‘‘official myth” of Apollo's victory 
over Python the dragor. is a late invention using elements of the more 
basic stories of Neoptolemus and of Dionysus. The success of the 
book lies above all in these brilliant analyses in which Burkert again 
and again singles out distinctive features which illuminate the basic 
pattern of complex rites. A particularly impressive example of his 
method is the treatment of the Athenian festival of Skira. Anyone who 
has struggled with the odd scraps of evidence about the ceremonies on 
this day knows how hopeless the task of a satisfactory explanation has 
seemed. Here many details are still left problematical, but through the 
welter of reported features and of ancient and modern interpretations 
the ‘‘Grundrhythmus”’ of this festival, as of many others, can now be 
perceived. 

When one has found a formula that can unlock so many doors, there 
is a temptation to use it indiscriminately: it may become an automatic 
password. Burkert's admirable reserve and critical sense keep this 
book above such a criticism. There 1s no doubt, however, that the 
cogency of the pattern differs from case to case. It is most convincing 
in the analysis of a single festival or rite, where the ancient evidence 
converges upon an activity unified in place and time. It appears more 
speculative when the evidence comes from different periods and con- 
nects related rites or stories. In this respect the treatment of the myth 
of the women of Lemnos (212ff.) is of particular interest, for it pro- 
vides at the same time one of the clearest examples of the basic 
pattern and also of the use of disparate pieces of evidence to prove the 
point. The demonstration is brilliant, but at the end, to bring it all 
together, one must make a leap of faith—such a leap as is demanded at 
the beginning by the whole theory of early man and is made decep- 
tively easy by Burkert's gift for vivid presentation. Many will have an 
uneasy feeling that the evidence comes from periods too far separate 
and that many important features of the ceremonies are left un- 
explained. And yet the wealth of relevant material here is particularly 
full and suggestive. 

It is the special achievement of this book that in it Professor Burkert 
has decisively transcended an earlier approach to Greek ritual which 


(Benziger, Einsiedeln 1956) and ‘‘Burkert (1970)'' (212) is W. Burkert, “Jason, 
Hypsipyle, and New Fire at Lemnos. A Study in Myth and Ritual," CQ 20 
(1970) 1-16. 
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found its culmination and enshrinement in Deubner's Attische Feste. 
The modern study of Greek religion began in the study of mythology, 
and it took more than a hundred years to make it independent of its 
origin. But the victory was too successful, and Deubner's stern rejec- 
tion of reference either to myth or to origins put the rituals of Athe- 
nian cult in a somewhat sterile isolation. Burkert has here in part 
re-written Deubner, and he has shown a new way to look at all this 
material. In doing so he also reflects a new fascination with the prob- 
lem of human aggression which is perhaps natural in our contempor- 
ary world. And indeed the relation of aggressive impulses to formality 
and ritual is of increasing interest beyond the ranks of psychologists 
and behavioral biologists. In the same year that Burkert's book ap- 
peared René Girard published La violence et le sacré, which is a 
parallel attempt by a masterful interpreter of literature and culture to 
deal with these same issues also in terms of myths and rites. The two 
books can be read together with profit. Burkert's title of course 
suggests comparison with Huizinga's famous Homo Ludens. His 
work not only measures up to that high standard, but also comple- 
ments it in substance. For the reader is never allowed to forget the 
most serious purpose of this book, which is to illustrate the dynamic 
relationship between the destructive impulses of man the killer and 
man's ability to ‘‘make games." On that relationship, Burkert be- 
lieves, depends the health and even the existence of human society. 
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HOMER, AVDO MEDEDOVIC, AND 
THE ELEPHANT'S CHILD 


For many years the scholarly world has been impatiently 
waiting for the publication of Lord's translation of The Wed- 
ding of Smailagié Meho by Avdo Mededovié.' This dictated, 
orally composed poem, Parry's prize, was to be the work that 
almost rivalled Homer—in length, at least, as Lord says?—the 
work that would finally demonstrate to the skeptics that an 
illiterate bard could compose a poem as long as the Odyssey 
without significant loss of unity. 

The work is at last in our hands. Some scholars, no doubt, 
are disappointed that it isn't a better poem than it is; others, 
just as surely, are disappointed that it isn't worse. At least 
Meho does clearly demonstrate that it is possible for a very 
long oral poem to maintain unity of plot and not derive its 
length simply from a series of added-on episodes. Meho has a 
simple, violent plot which is introduced in the beginning of the 
poem, developed in the middle, and concluded at the end; 
expansions—ornamentation, added details, and ‘‘filler’’ 
material—are internal and occur throughout the poem. Can a 
study of Meho contribute anything else to our understanding of 
the Homeric questions? I believe it can. 

First, for those who have not read Meho, I will describe the 


1 Now published in Serbo-Croatian Heroic Songs, Ill, ed. Parry, Lord and 
Bynum (Cambridge, Mass. 1974) and referred to in this paper as MEHO. 

? Lord waxes lyrical (p. 8 of his introduction to MEHO); “An illiterate 
butcher in a small town of the central Balkans was equalling Homer's feat, at 
least in regard to length of song.” The last phrase seems the qualification of the 
decade. (I myself am a writer the equal of Shakespeare—at least in regard to 
spelling.) 
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work. Then I will compare it with the Homeric epics and will 
try to show in what ways the Iliad, the Odyssey and Meho are 
similar types of poems, and in what ways different. The ques- 
tion of whether or not Homer was an oral poet will not be the 
only issue involved, although of course it is a primary one; I 
would also hope to point out, through this comparison, some of 
the reasons for the distinctive qualities, and even perhaps the 
“greatness” of the Homeric poems, whether or not they were 
orally composed.? 

The plot of Meho can be summarized as follows: the family 
of Meho, son of Smail, holds a hereditary military command, 
that of Alaybey. Meho, a young man, is ambitious and 
ashamed of his inexperience in war; he persuades his father 
and uncle (each of whom has been Alaybey) to turn over the 
office to him. With his loyal standard-bearer, Osman, young 
Meho sets out from his village, Kanid%a, for the city of Buda 
(Budapest), where he is to receive his commission from the 
Vizier. As he is arriving at the city, Meho encounters a high- 
born young woman, Fatima, being carried off against her will 
to marry General Peter, a Christian general in Kara Bogdan 
(Moldavia). At the suggestion of Osman, Meho dispatches the 
captain of the men who are abducting Fatima; Osman, being 
less noble, contents himself with killing twenty-five of the 
common soldiers, and frightening away the other twenty-five. 
Fatima tells Meho that the abduction was ordered by the evil 
Vizier of Buda, who has exiled her rich father, has executed 
most of the good men of Buda, and wants to ally himself with 
General Peter and his army of infidels against the noble Turks 
of Bosnia. Meho puts Fatima on his horse behind him, takes 
her to her mother's splendid house in Buda and proposes mar- 
riage. The proposal is accepted. Meho gets his commission 
from the traitorous Vizier, who treats him with sugary sweet- 
ness. After getting a marriage license, Meho and Osman go 
back home to prepare for the wedding. It is clear to Meho's 
father and the other nobles of KanidZa that before the wedding 
can be held there will have to be a great battle with the 


3 In this essay, I will use the name “Homer” for the author of either the Iliad 
or the Odyssey. I think it quite possible (although not at all certain) that the two 
works were composed by two different poets, but that possibility is irrelevant 
in the context of this essay. 
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treacherous forces of the Vizier, as well as the army of General 
Peter, so the elders invite all their most powerful allies to the 
wedding. There is a long catalogue of the wedding invitations 
(lines 6481-7108); each invitation is worded slightly differently, 
but in each case the message amounts to the same thing: 
‘“Meho’s getting married to Fatima; you're invited; there's 
going to be a bloody battle. Bring friends.” One "guest," Tale 
of Orašac, has to be invited in person and bribed with gold, 
because he is ‘‘crazy.’’ The guests assemble, and there is an 
even longer catalogue (Il. 7691-9309) describing each hero. 
They enter Buda, leaving a rear guard outside the city. Fati- 
ma’s mother entertains the guests; then the evil Vizier tricks 
them into remaining longer (against Tale’s advice). While they 
revel, General Peter arrives and destroys the rear guard. The 
guests finally join battle with Peter’s forces; after a long bloody 
fight (several days), the Moslems emerge victorious, and Meho 
reappears, having captured General Peter. Tale has Peter and 
the Vizier executed; the Sultan in Istanbul releases Fatima’s 
father and praises the heroes, and the wedding is finally cele- 
brated. 

The chief difference between the Homeric poems and The 
Wedding of Meho is that they are masterpieces and it is not. 
Meho is not a contemptible poem, by any means; I would put it 
in a class with, say, the Nibelungenlied. If, on the one hand, it 
lacks some of the vigor and pleasing oddity of that work, yet, 
on the other, it surpasses it in unity, coherence, and polish. 
There is one good character in Meho: Tale of OraSac. There is 
one very good scene: when the villainous Vizier deceives the 
wedding guests into remaining in Buda (pp. 206-12, ll. 9600-ca. 
10,000). Tale sees through the ruse and warns the guests that 
the Vizier wants them to delay until General Peter's forces 
have arrived and destroyed the rear guard; the guests disregard 
Tale's wisdom for reasons of self-indulgence and etiquette—it 
would not be polite to reject the Vizier’s kind invitation. In this 
episode, Avdo manages to achieve considerable tension and a 
sense of impending horror which are quite reminiscent of 
Homer and of some of the high moments of tragedy. The 
audience, like gods with superior knowledge but no power to 
act, observe mortals who have the power to act but lack the 
knowledge and self-control to avoid their doom: the result is 
suspense, the chief emotion evoked by those sorts of narrative 
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or dramatic literature which do not place a high value on origi- 
nality and surprise. 

Aside from this one scene, however, Meho is noteworthy for 
its lack of conflict, drama and suspense; this is not, it seems to 
me, due to any factors inherent in the genre, but simply to 
inferior narrative craftsmanship. What should be dramatic— 
for example, the attempted suicide by defenestration of Fati- 
ma's mother, averted by the nick-of-time arrival of Meho and 
Fatima (pp. 131-32)—is merely melodramatic, because it is not 
sufficiently prepared for, not well enough motivated 
psychologically, and not well enough described when it oc- 
curs: it is simply unconvincing and preposterous. A really good 
story-teller—a Homer, for example—knowing that he has to 
make something which never happened seem plausible, would 
have let us know well before Meho and Fatima arrived in Buda 
that the mother was overcome with despair, perhaps that 
Fatima was worried about her state of mind, that Fatima's 
house is the tallest one in Buda, and that there was need to 
hurry back as fast as possible to relieve the woman's anxiety. 
And at the critical moment of arrival, the skillful narrator 
would not, I think, have allowed a hundred lines of description 
of architecture to intrude before ‘‘Mehmed heard the wailing of 
Alibeg's wife from the highest room of the house” (about Il. 
3800-3900.) A similar lack of narrative skill prevails throughout 
the poem: high moments are lost and drama is dissipated be- 
cause a) Avdo does not prepare his audience for high mo- 
ments, b) his pacing is poor, and c) he has a problem with 
presenting shifting points of view. It might be objected that the 
oral poet cannot, or habitually does not,* anticipate future 
episodes or refer back to previous ones-—but if this is incon- 


* J. A. Notopoulos, in ‘‘Parataxis in Homer," TAPA 80 (1949) 1-23, holds 
this view. But even Avdo sometimes anticipates future episodes (for two 
examples, see Lord's introduction to Meho, 19-20.) More often, however, he 
fails to anticipate where he needs to, and then is forced to save face with a 
hasty ad hoc explanation. For example, when Meho meets Fatima, she tells 
him that the wicked Vizier deprived her father of all his property. But when 
Meho and Fatima arrive in Buda, it is made obvious that the family is still 
extraordinarily rich (146, “No one has ever seen, nor even dreamed of, such 
possessions." ) Avdo must have realized that he had allowed an inconsistency, 
for later (151) he introduces a young girl who explains that the property be- 
longs to Fatima's mother, and thus was not confiscated after all. 
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trovertibly so, then Homer is just as surely not an oral poet, for 
he is almost as skilled as Agatha Christie at the subtle planting 
of material which will become important at a later time in the 
story. An example: the poet plans a meeting between Odys- 
seus and Nausicaa in which the hero will be naked, and she, 
conveniently, will have a wagon load of lovely clean clothes. 
This scene could seem as contrived as Fatima's mother's 
suicide, but it doesn't; it is a wonderful moment and seems 
both magical and perfectly natural because the poet remem- 
bered to have Odysseus deprived of his clothes by Leucothoe, 
in the earlier raft-wreck episode; the stripping of Odysseus is 
slipped in so neatly that we don't think of it as a preparation at 
the time it occurs. 

One of Avdo's major problems is with pacing; it is a major 
problem for every author of long works. Some leisureliness is 
desirable; if the pace is too rapid the audience will become 
exhausted. Homer's “‘rapidity’’ (noted by Matthew Arnold) is 
an illusion, really; there are many passages and even whole 
scenes in which the plot is not materially advanced. But the 
pacing is superb in both Homeric epics: the poet knows when 
he can afford to be expansive and leisurely, and when he must 
step up the action in order not to lose his.audience. But 
Avdo—perhaps partly because of pressure from Parry to be as 
expansive as possible—is often leisurely at the very worst 
times, for example in the very beginning of the poem, before 
his audience's attention is fully engaged. Meho opens with 
almost three hundred lines of description of the gathering in 
Kanidza—clothes, as usual, are heavily stressed—before we 
learn that the well-dressed son of Smail is not happy (l. 271). 
This is typical of the rest of the poem: not only is the pacing 
poor, but there is certainly too much ornamentation in all: the 
plot is too slim to carry the weight of so many rich banquets 
and winged steeds and marble courtyards and Venetian cloaks 
embroidered with gold. 

Further, Avdo is not very skillful at handling different points 
of view. His dialogue is not bad in this respect, but his narra- 
tive is. Once he gets started following the action from one 
character's point of view, he continues on that track, even 
when it would immensely enhance the drama to shift the scene. 
For example, we never see the evil General Peter until he is 
captured; we scarcely see the treacherous Vizier except when 
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he is confronting our heroes. In the big battle (pp. 218-27), since 
we are with Tale, we do not see Meho at all, although he is, 
after all, supposed to be the hero. He simply appears at the 
end, leading the captive General Peter (p. 227). We are de- 
prived of what should have been the climax of the plot —young 
Meho proving his manhood. Granted, this is an easy path for 
an inexperienced or naive author to fall into; for example, it is 
Hesiod's problem in the Theogony. The castrating of Ouranos 
is robbed of impact because it is entirely seen from the cas- 
trator's standpoint; poor Ouranos never even gets to say 
"ouch." But it is not a problem for Homer. His point of view 
travels, as swift as thought, from the Achaean camp to Troy to 
Olympus, from Ithaca to Ogygia to Pylos, to whatever setting 
will provide the most drama, or pathos, or relief, or whatever 
the master artificer wills at the moment. It is quite an achieve- 
ment to present a war from the standpoint of both sides, or to 
present a story of crime and punishment from the standpoint of 
both criminal and avenger. In this, Homer paved the way for 
the drama, and for much of the distinctive greatness of later 
Greek thought: is not being able to see both sides the essential 
key to Herodotus and Thucydides, to tragedy, and to the 
dialogues of Plato? But Meho knows only Our Side (almost 
wholly good); Their Side (wholly evil) is a mere shadow, and 
the poem is thus deprived of real drama. 

This leads us to character. Is it necessary for me to try to 
demonstrate that Homer's handling of character is one of the 
essential features of his greatness? As I have said, Smailagié 
Meho has one good character, Tale of Orasac (more of him on 
p. 336). Tale is a good character because he is complex—a wise 
buffoon—and presents an interesting contrast with all the other 
"correct"" heroes. But for all his vividness he is not ‘‘real’’ in 
the way that Hector, and Helen, and Odysseus are real; the 
audience learns nothing of his motivation, nothing about what 
makes him the eccentric creature he is—so, ultimately, we are 
not convinced by him; it is easier to believe in the reality of a 
one-eyed giant who eats people (as presented by Homer) than 
in this standard figure of South Slavic legend. Fatima, the 
heroine of Meho, is simply a maiden-in-distress; her distin- 
guishing characteristic, as presented by Avdo, is her staggering 
wealth. As for the ‘‘hero’’ of the story, young Meho, son of 
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Smail: I think it is fair to say that compared with him Apol- 
lonius' Jason seems like a brilliantly-drawn character. 

In what ways is Meho similar to the Homeric poems? First, 
on the negative side, there are some inconsistencies in the plot, 
some slips and errors, and apparently, some odd words.5 All 
might be considered minor, but if this poem had been discov- 
ered, written down, by an analyst of the pre-Parry era, all 
would no doubt have been brought in as evidence for interpola- 
tion or multiple authorship. And there is one major imbalance, 
which would have given our Serbo-Croatian Wilamowitz im- 
portant ammunition: In the first half of the poem, young Meho 
is indisputably the hero, although a rather lack-luster one. In 
the second half, except for the very end, the hero is clearly 
Tale of Orašac, and, as Lord has pointed out, not only does 
Tale dominate the action of the last half, but the other major 
characters in this section are Tale’s neighbors, the traditional 
heroes Mujo and Halil; for a long stretch, Meho and the small- 
town heroes from KanidZa are totally neglected. The style, 
too, of the Tale section seems different from the first half: 
there is much less glamor, etiquette and gorgeous clothing, 
much more tension, realism, and conflict. In short, our 
hypothetical analyst would conclude that the poem is really the 
work of two authors! The first, the author of the ''Kanidzan" 
sections, was a poet of only mediocre abilities; the second, the 
composer of the lay of Tale, was a fine poet, who really knew 
what he was doing. I have no doubt but what linguistic evi- 
dence could be found to bolster this claim for dual authorship: 
for example, I suspect that the words for ‘‘gold’’ and ‘‘fur’’ 
and "plumes" occur far more frequently in the Meho sections, 
whereas only the Tale-poet uses obscenities (because Tale 
himself is the only figure to do so). 

But we know, of course, that the whole poem was the work 
of Avdo Mededovic. We can be fairly sure that many of the 
minor slips and errors are the product of the oral method of 
composition, and the major inconsistency between the Meho 


5 For an example of inconsistency: see Lord's note 80, p. 259. For confusion 
about geography see notes 3, p. 250 and 61, p. 256. A slip (wrong character's 
name used), note 16, p. 252. For odd or misused words, see notes 192 and 193, 
p. 272, 230, p. 276 and 98, p. 261. 
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section and the Tale section can also be explained on the basis 
of a long oral tradition, which at some point, probably long 
before Međedović, combined at least two different stories. 
The Yugoslav poet does not interweave his two tales so skill- 
fully as the Odyssey-poet does his three, but no one (not even 
Lord) has ever claimed that Avdo was the equal of Homer. 

The oral method of composition does seem to account for 
many slips, errors and inconsistencies in Meho. But does the 
case of Međedović necessarily prove the case of Homer? We 
must admit that it does not. Literate authors, particularly those 
who produce long works, have been known to make mistakes 
as serious as any of Homer's, even when aided by editors and 
proofreaders and using easy-to-handle corrasable bond paper.® 

If Homer wrote the Iliad, it seems unlikely that he revised 
his manuscript, or checked back over it as he was writing. That 
possibility does not surprise me. Most of my readers who have 
written books can testify to the great relief one feels upon 
finishing a big work, and the great reluctance (amounting often 
to a sense of loathing) one feels about going back over it. Many 
writers of fiction, I believe, feel this more strongly than scho- 
lars; when the work is done, a gnawing demon has been re- 
leased, and there is no urge to call him back. Or perhaps many 
creative writers are simply lazier or less meticulous than scho- 
lars, and know that one can get away with anything if the work 
is one’s own creation. Lord mentions’ that dictating oral poets 
never want to go back over their poems to make revisions. His 
conclusion: **When an oral singer is through with a song, it is 
finished. His whole habit of thinking is forward, never back 
and then forth!" I am not sure that this statement should be 
limited to oral poets.? 


6 I myself made a serious metrical error (one extra foot) in my translation of 
Hesiod. I had read and re-read the manuscript; so had my excellent editor; I 
caught the slip only at the page-proo? stage. I also failed to notice an appalling 
typist's error, a transposition of several pages; the editor caught that one. 

? The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, Mass. 1960) 128. Hereafter this work will 
be referred to as Singer. 

8 Douglas Young, in "Never Blotted a Line? Formula and Premeditation in 
Homer and Hesiod,'' Arion 5 (1967) 279-324, has some good examples of ex- 
treme types, ranging from Yeats, who hardly ever wrote a whole line at one 
time, to Shakespeare (known for his lack of blotting) and Jaroslav Hasek, who, 
his editor said ‘‘would sit down. . . and, without a pause, and mostly without a 
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As to the problem of works which fall into several parts, 
marked by differences of style or changes of emphasis, there 
too parallels from written works are not hard to find. The 
two-part natures of Sophocles' Ajax and Trachiniae are obvi- 
ous; Plautus often introduces an apparently major character in 
the beginning of a play (e.g. in the Miles) who is later com- 
pletely forgotten; Evelyn Waugh's Brideshead Revisited falls 
neatly into the Funny Part and the Religious Part. It does seem 
clear that the poet of the Odyssey made use of a number of 
different stories which came to him through the oral tradition, 
but it does not seem certain that his failure to harmonize them 
perfectly necessarily indicates that he was composing orally. 

There are some minor respects in which Meo is like the 
Homeric poems. There is a tendency to tease—to keep both 
the audience and a sympathetic character in painful suspense 
for what seems to us a sadistically long time. In Meho, Meho 
first tells his father, merely ‘‘to test him,” that he did not 
rescue the maiden-in-distress; the old man nearly kills him 
before the truth comes out (p. 154). Similarly, Odysseus teases 
Laertes in the Odyssey, and Athena teases Odysseus when he 
first arrives in Ithaca. (There are, of course, literary parallels 
for this procedure; for example, Orestes, in Sophocles’ play, 
letting Electra believe his ashes are in the urn. Some audiences 
must really like this sort of thing.) 

There are scenes in Meho which offend our ethical sen- 
sibilities: in order to persuade his uncle to make him Alaybey, 
our Moslem hero Meho threatens to desert to the Christian 
General Peter and join him in ravaging the countryside and 
raping nice Moslem girls (pp. 86-87). Tale promises the Vizier 
he won't kill him if he tells where his treasure is hidden. The 
Vizier tells; Tale promptly has him hanged (pp. 235-36). Homer 
too sometimes offends us; for example, in the treatment of 
Thersites in the /liad and of Penelope's maids in the Odyssey. 

There is epic exaggeration in Meho. The scene, for example, 
where Tale calls for volunteers (p. 215) and the heralds shout 
the challenge for three full hours without any takers seems 


single correction, wrote each story in the neatest of scripts with extreme 
rapidity.'' (308). Young's material is valuable, in this matter and in other excep- 
tions to the Parry-Lord ''laws of orality.” 
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naive, and charming, and rather ‘‘Homeric,’’ like Hector's 
ability to lift a stone :hat not even two men could budge, such 
as men are nowadays. My favorite example is Avdo’s descrip- 
tion of the evil Vizier's evil executioners (p. 125): ‘‘They had 
sharp swords in their hands. Their heads were black as coal. 
Their heads were black but their teeth were so white one could 
see them even at midday. Their clothes were of leather. One 
would fall into a fever at the sight of them, and God knows 
whether one could ever get well again.” 

There are similes in Meho, e.g. ‘‘He (the chestnut horse) 
flew over the plain even as a star across the sky” (p. 115 and 
elsewhere), but they are brief, not of the extended Homeric 
type. There is occasionally a specific incident which reminds 
us of Homer; for example, when the river Klima becomes 
choked with corpses (p. 221), we are reminded of the Iliad; 
when Meho wonders at the magnificence of Fatima's house 
and says he's never seen anything like that back home in 
Kanidza (p. 130), we are reminded of Telemachus gawking at 
Menelaus' establishment. 

There is, in Meho as in Homer, an aristocratic bias, and a 
rather unsophisticated open-mouthed admiration for great 
wealth and all its external trappings, although Avdo's obses- 
sion with couture seems far greater than Homer's. 

There is humor in both poems, much in Homer, a little in 
Meho. Curiously, the humor in Meho seems to come from a 
sort of anti-heroic parody of the heroic code, just as some of 
the humor of the gods in the Jiad comes from their anti-heroic 
behavior, as when Athene hits Aphrodite in the breast, and the 
august goddess runs crying to Daddy Zeus. Just so, the figure 
of Tale is amusing—although he is a traditional character in the 
Yugoslav ''heroic'" songs—because he presents a ludicrous 
contrast to the other heroes. It’s a bit overdone. I didn’t get 
much of a smile out of his ‘‘mad’’ sister Aziza or his standard- 
bearer who rides backward on his horse, but I did like his 
priest who carries the Koran in one hand and a four-litre 
wine-flask in the other; and Tale himself is a delight. The other 
heroes come to the battle for the honor of it; Tale comes for 
money. The other heroes speak with courteous formality; Tale 
uses expressions like ''May dogs copulate with your mother.” 
In the big second catalogue, all the other heroes are described 
as gorgeously apparelled: each is introduced by the formula 
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"there was no wind, but Mount Kozara rumbled and there 
appeared ... " After over a thousand lines’ worth of pashas 
and agas and beys, all clothed in satin and gold and pearls, and 
each riding his own incomparably magnificent horse, we finally 
have the entrance of Tale (1. 9050 ff.), on his mouse-grey horse, 
wearing a jacket of donkey-skin, with his toes protruding from 
his boots, his knees from his breeches, and no shirt at all. He 
turns out, of course, to be the best hero of all, the master 
tactician, wisest leader, most spiritual Moslem, and bravest 
fighter. Tale, in fact, makes the story. 

But Avdo Međedović didn't invent this anti-hero; Tale plays 
the same role in earlier versions of the story and displays the 
same intriguing combination of heroism and buffoonery in 
other tales. Epic and mock-epic go comfortably hand in hand 
in the South Slavic tradition. Avdo handles his character dex- 
terously, but since the earlier versions of Meho are only 
summarized in Lord's edition, it is hard to tell whether Avdo in 
any way improves on the traditional figure. Considering the 
woodenness of his other characters, I would suspect that he 
does not. 

So far, we have noted a number of similarities between 
Meho and the Homeric poems—length, basic unity, the exis- 
tence of inconsistencies, a fondness for teasing, ‘‘unethical’’ 
behavior (by our light), exaggeration, an apparently unsophis- 
ticated admiration for wealth, power, and status, and humor 
(sometimes of an almost mock-epic type). Most of these are 
not very important similarities. It would not be hard to find 
examples of literate poets who are more ‘‘Homeric’’ than 
Avdo is in any of these respects, or who are more Mededovi- 
¢ian than Homer is. Are there any ways in which Meho seems 
both Homeric and peculiarly oral? 

Yes. There is a formulaic tone about Meho, and it is often 
grand, and often very like Homer. Since I do not read Serbo- 
Croatian, I cannot of course get into the controversy about 
whether Homer or Avdo uses more actual verbal formulas or 
formulaic expressions,? but even in translation it is clear that 


? C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry (London 1952) 220f., G. S. Kirk, in “Homer 
and Modern Oral Poetry: Some Confusions, CQ 10 (1960) 271-81, and Adam 
Parry, "Have We Homer's Jiad?” YCS 20 (1966) 177-216, say Homer is more 
formulaic; Lord, ‘Homer as Oral Poet," HSCP 72 (1967) 1-46, says it isn't so. 
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Meho makes effective use of several types of repetition. The 
poem feels, somehow, less formulaic than the Iliad or Odys- 
sey, but the more formulaic parts have considerable dignity 
and grace. There are repeated ornamental expressions: ''his 
falcon eyes," ‘‘o standard-bearer, my golden wing," ‘‘shining 
light of our house," ‘‘winged steeds,’’ ‘‘bone-breaking 
spears,” and so forth. There are repeated longer expressions, 
which I assume are whole lines or couplets, e.g. ‘‘brandy is 
ever a talker’’; “he flew to his hand’; ‘There was no wind, 
but Mount Kozara rumbled,” ‘“This he sent, and then he wrote 
another." But much more common are repeated statements 
which are worded slightly differently each time, for example, 
“Tears fell from Hasanaga's eyes and ran down his white 
beard, like pearls over white silk" (p. 212), as opposed to 
“Tears flew down his cheeks. They rolled down his cheeks like 
pearls over white cloth” (88), or ‘‘Tears raced from his eyes 
and rolled down his white beard, just like pearls over white 
silk." (88)!? Then there are repeated small incidents. On three 
separate occasions, hests of Meho and Osman stay up all night 
in case the guests should wake up hungry or thirsty in the 
night. And there are larger repetitions and recapitulations: for 
example, Meho's uncle takes about 400 lines to retell for 
Meho's father the story of the boy's sadness, which the audi- 
ence has just witnessed in the first scene; toward the end of the 
poem (pp. 236-39), a 250-line letter is written to the Sultan 
which describes almost the entire action of the story. There are 
also ‘‘doublet’’ episodes, for example the two scenes of hospi- 
tality during Meho's first journey to Buda.!! And there are 
catalogues. In addition to the two immense ones, there are 
numerous shorter lists, of personnel and horses and clothing, 
of presents, of things to eat and drink, of architectural details. 
Even if we did not know that some of these typical scenes were 
used elsewhere by Avdo (for example the description of the 
first assembly is almost the same as in his ''Beciragic 


99 66 


10] trust Lord wouldn't vary his translation like this if the words were the 
same. 

u Lord, in "Composition by Theme in Homer and Southslavic Epos,” 
TAPA 82 (1951) 71-80, and in Meho, 22, draws parallels between this trip to 
Buda and Telemachus’ visits to Pylos and Sparta. They are not very striking. 
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Meho,” 1? we would guess, I think, from the general applicabil- 
ity of these passages to any work, that the poet was drawing 
heavily on material he has encountered elsewhere, either in the 
tales of other poets or in his own previous works. 

All of this repetition makes Meho sound pretty tedious, 
doesn't it? Well, it is. The same story could be told in 2000 
lines;!3 Avdo has decorated and expanded it sixfold. Could the 
Iliad be compressed into 2000 lines, and still be the Iliad? It is 
hard to imagine. Still, The Wedding of Smailagió Meho, in 
Avdo's inflated version, is also grand, noble, splendid, magi- 
cal. There is a ceremonious, courtly charm about the catalogue 
of heroes, just as there is about the fifty Nereids of the 
Theogony or the divine names of Marduk in the Enuma Elish. 
There is a rhythm larger than metre: the repetitions of wording 
and theme, combined with simplicity, or plainness (to use 
Matthew Arnold's word for Homer) of thought and diction, 
create an aura of ritual, of familiarity, of predictability, which 
is quite at odds with our sophisticated preference for surprise 
and originality. Of course, the liking for originality is limited 
even in our culture: the American public generally prefers the 
comfortable formulas of the cowboy genre or the timeworn 
Plautine machinations of “I Love Lucy” to the innovations of 
Robbe-Grillet or the Theatre of the Absurd. Most of us want 
some surprises, of course, and at least some illusion of new- 
ness: Love Story succeeded so well because it combined an 
utterly hackneyed and sentimental plot and stereotyped 
characters with rather fresh, pert, naughty dialogue. 

The Greeks of the 5th century valued originality and surprise 
even less highly than we do; originality of plot was not desired, 
except in comedy, but diction and manner were supposed to be 
fresh, within certain traditional limits. Presumably, the 8th 
century Greeks were even less enamoured of novelty—or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say they were more 
enamoured of predictability—as are the coffee-house audi- 
ences of Bijelo Polje and Novi Pazar. The performance of a 
heroic tale is in some ways like the writing of a novel, but it is 
also like the performance of a religious or magical ritual. Car- 


t? Singer, 79-80. 
33 And was so in the 1925 songbook, reported by Lord, Meho, 296. 
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mina, whether sung, chanted, or recited, have the power to 
evoke emotions deeper, more complicated and more primitive 
than any written work can elicit. Catalogues, repeated 
speeches, traditional epithets (even, or especially, odd or 
meaningless ones with an ‘‘ancient’’ sound), are not just useful 
tools for filling up space, and certainly not just necessary stop- 
gaps to prevent metrical breakdown. The audience likes them 
for their own sake; they are part of the ceremony; they have a 
magic of their own. 
George Dimock was right, I am sure, when he suggested!^ 
that ‘‘oral poetry is formulaic because it is poetry, not because 
it is oral." As he points out, the demands of metre are not so 
great as some scholars imagine. It is helpful, of course, to have 
a large number of ready-made phrases for filling out the ends of 
lines—they are helpful for a literate poet, too, if his aesthetic 
principles allow him to use them—but the oral poet could dis- 
pense with them, if he wanted to, because he can think in 
meter (as Dimock urges, convincingly). The difficulties of 
composing metrically are greatly exaggerated by persons who 
have not themselves written much formal verse. It is a knack, 
which some people do not have, but many do; any small col- 
lege faculty has three or four members who can knock out 
reams of occasional verse (for birthdays, farewell parties, ten- 
ure decision parties, etc.) without great effort. Such people 
have the ability to think metrically, too, and to compose orally, 
with a little practise, and they do not need to use formulas.!5 


14 In his excellent article, ‘‘From Homer to Novi Pazar and Back,” Arion 2, 
No. 14 (1963) 40-57. 

15 In the summer of 1976, I performed an experiment in oral composition. 
This experiment had one purpose: to demonstrate that it is not particularly 
difficult to compose, orally, metrically correct verses. Several persons took 
part in this experiment. All are literate—in fact all are very well educated—but 
none had ever composed poetry without the aid of writing; all have written 
some metred poetry in the past, but one said she had written ''very little.” The 
verses were all composed orally and dictated either to a second person 
or to a tape recorder. The general subject-fragments of typical scenes 
from an imaginary epic about a wedding—was given; participants were permit- 
ted to premeditate as much as they wanted, and to pause during dictation. 
They were encouraged to try different metres. They were not told whether or 
not to use formulas. 

The ‘‘bards’’ produced more than a hundred lines of perfectly correct poet- 
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Several years ago, I translated the Hesiodic corpus into iambic 
pentameter; when I was deeply into the work, I often found 
myself spontaneously thinking in iambs, and even, occasion- 
ally, lapsing into metrical speech in ordinary conversation. I 
am therefore completely in agreement with Dimock’s assertion 





ry, in a number of metres (blank verse, heroic couplets, ballad metre, dactylic 
hexameter, and ‘‘Biblical’’ parallel hemistichs). All experienced some degree 
of strain and/or inhibition; the tape recorder was found to be more inhibiting 
than an amanuensis. However, several said later that the mental pressure was 
not caused by the difficulty of composing metrically; the strain was caused 
chiefly, I think, by the competitive desire to produce something ''good."' It is 
true, however, that the more difficult metres (e.g. rhymed couplets) did require 
more premeditation and/or pausing between lines. By far the easiest ‘‘metre”’ 
to compose in proved to be the Biblical imitation (‘The Description of the 
Groom"); the author of this section said that she could have continued in that 
vein indefinitely. This would seem to disprove William Whallon's assertion (in 
"Old Testament Poetry and Homeric Epic," Comparative Literature 18 (1966) 
113 -31) that ‘all Hebrew poets faced the difficulty of creating parallel hemis- 
tichs; they met the difficulty by using a poetic diction that had become a 
national property; the diction consisted largely of numerous word pairs that 
came to mind quickly; elements that come to mind quickly are of greater value 
to oral poets than to those who compose at leisure; therefore an oral tradition 
lay, immediately or remotely, behind the poetry known to us."' (p. 115; italics 
mine.) That is, our sample would seem to indicate that creating pairs of hemis- 
tichs which contain parallel ideas or words presents ro difficulty whatsoever. 

We are left, of course, with the difficult question: how hard a metre is 
dactylic hexameter? It has been asserted (by Bowra and others) that Homer is 
more formulaic than the Yugoslav bards because dactylic hexameter is more 
difficult than the very free metres of Serbo-Croatian. No doubt it is more 
difficult, but I do doubt that it would be extremely difficult for a Greek who had 
lots of practise composing in it. We find it difficult to compose in any quantita- 
tive metre, because ‘longs’ and ‘shorts’ do not ring in our ears in the automatic 
way that 'stresses' and 'non-stresses' do. It would be as hard for an English: 
speaker to unlearn a lifetime of unconscious absorption of English metrical 
values as it would to unlearn the musical ‘‘rightness’’ of the diatonic scale. 
Therefore, the one dactylic hexameter experiment was rather a failure: the 
rhythm was roughly correct, but troches and spondees were treated as equiva- 
lent. It is hard to believe Homer would have had the same problem. Dactylic 
hexameter must in some ways be natural to the Greek language, or it would not 
have become the metre of choice for long works—just as iambic pentameter is 
for English. 

In conclusion, I think the experiment demonstrated that metrical correct- 
ness is not a major difficulty. The verses produced were not great poetry; they 
were not even very good, but they were all metrical. (They are available, on ' 
request.) 
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that formulas are not necessary (although they may be helpful) 
to the oral poet. There have been oral poets (like Duncan 
Macintyre!9) who dispensed with them altogether; there have 
been literate poets who used them deliberately, like Cynewulf. 

There are also prose writers who deliberately adopt a for- 
mulaic style. It has been remarked that sermons and political 
speeches are particularly apt to be loaded with repetitions and 
familiar phrases; particularly successful books for very young 
children, too, are apt to sound ‘‘formulaic.’’ Dimock mentions 
telling ‘‘The Three Bears” to his children and says that no one 
ever tells it the same way twice; I would guess that the one 
element which does always stay pretty much the same in his 
narration is precisely the formulaic ‘‘Someone’s been sitting in 
my chair" pattern—because the distinctive magic of the story 
lies in that repeated pattern. 

“The Elephant's Child," by Rudyard Kipling, is to my mind 
the finest children's story ever written. It is full of action and 
drama, full of humor (some for the child-listener, more for the 
adult-performer), and from the child's standpoint the ending is 
the most gratifying one possible: the little elephant gets to 
spank all the relatives who had spanked him in the beginning. 
But the most striking feature of the story is its formulaic qual- 
ity. Consider the following phrases, all found in the course of 
six and one-half pages (of large print, with illustrations in- 
cluded.)!? 


O Best Beloved 6 

satiable Elephant's Child 4 
'satiable curiosity 10 

his tall aunt the Ostrich 2 

his tall uncle the Giraffe 3 

his broad aunt the Hippo 3 

his (my) hairy uncle the Baboon 5 
a little warm but not at all astonished 2 
very warm and greatly astonished 1 
'Scuse me 5 

most politely 5 


16 See Young, op. cit. 
17 'The edition I consulted was published by Whitman (Garden City, N.Y. 
1952). 
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have you seen (do you happen to have seen) such a thing as a 
Crocodile in these promiscuous parts? 2 
eating melons and throwing the rind about because he could 
not pick it up 2 
(on his way back, ‘‘he picked up the melon rinds that he had 
dropped on the way to the Limpopo, for he was a Tidy 
Pachyderm’’) 
The Bicoloured Python Rock Snake with his scalesome, flail- 
some tail 2 
Come hither, Little One 3 
and by this he meant the Crocodile 2 
This (That) is the way all Bi-Coloured Python Rock Snakes 
always talk 2 
He pulled and pulled and pulled 4 
You couldn’t have done that with a mere-smear nose 3 
all his (my) dear families 4 
his dear families 1 
And of course, most memorable of all, The great, grey-green 
greasy Limpopo River (3) and The great grey-green greasy 
Limpopo River, all set about with fever trees (5). 
. Now J. A. Notopoulos!? calculates percentages of repeti- 
tions in the following way: each line which is repeated 
elsewhere or contains a repeated phrase is considered a repeti- 
tion. Using this method, he finds Homer 33 percent repetitive, 
and Hesiod 23 percent repetitive. These percentages, he says 
are ‘‘the litmus test” for orality. Since Kipling's prose has no 
“lines,” I have counted his sentences; there are 77 sentences 
in the story, and 51 of them contain phrases repeated 
elsewhere in the story. Thus, "The Elephant's Child" is 66 
percent formulaic, or precisely twice as '*oral'" as Homer. 
Kipling was literate, and writing in prose, under no stress of 
performance. But he was also a poet, and in control of his 
style, and he knew what children want in a story to be per- 
formed orally. 
What do stories for young children have in common with 
sermons, (made for church-going people), epic poems (made 
for illiterate people), and political speeches (made for voters)? 


18 In “Homer, Hesiod, and the Achaean Heritage of Oral Poetry” (Hesperia 
29 [1960]. 
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The answer is not that they are all composed for popular or 
simple-minded audiences; the answer is that they are com- 
posed (whether by literate persons or not) for oral perfor- 
mance. Young children have to be read to. Now, the average 
literate seven-year-old is not, I daresay, any more sophisti- 
cated than the average voter or churchgoer, but once he begins 
reading to himself silently, the formulaic, repetitious style 
loses most of its magic for him. It ceases to comfort and reas- 
sure; it begins to be tiresome. 

Recently there has been a growing, perhaps inevitable reac- 
tion against what M.W.M. Pope has called ‘‘the new or- 
thodoxy" of Homer as oral poet.!? There has been a steady 
chipping away at the foundations of oral theory, so that none of 
those foundations seem so solid as before. The ‘‘rule’’ that all 


13 “Phe Parry-Lord Theory of Homeric Composition," Acta Classica 6 
(1964) 1-21. Pope, Dimock (op. cit.) and Young (op. cit., and ‘‘Was Homer an 
Illiterate Improviser?” Minnesota Review 5 [1965] 65-75) are not the only 
doubters. Adam Parry was troubled by some aspects of the Oral Monolith (op. 
cit., and in his introduction to The Making of Homeric Verse: The Collected 
Papers of Milman Parry (Oxford 1971]), as was Anne Amory Parry, in 
"Homer as Artist," CQ 65 (1971) 1-15. For work on the flexibility of the 
Homeric formula, see J. B. Hainsworth's The Flexibility of the Homeric For- 
mula (Oxford 1968), and ''The Criticism of an Oral Homer," JHS 90 (1970) 
90-98, and elsewhere, and Joseph A. Russo's "Homer Against his Tradition," 
Arion 7 (1968) 275-95, and other articles, and T. G. Rosenmeyer's sensible 
“The Formula in Early Greek Poetry," Arion 4 (1965) 295-311. Michael N. 
Nagler's Spontaneity and Tradition “Berkeley 1974) seems to be along the 
same lines as the previous group, but his style is so full of the very latest jargon 
as to be almost impenetrable. I hope F. M. Combellack is reviewing (has 
reviewed) this book for someone! Another good work on formulas, with a 
sensibly skeptical introduction, is A. Hoekstra’s Homeric Modifications of 
Formulaic Prototypes (Amsterdam 1965). Also, Hartmut Erbse’s recent Bei- 
trüge zum Verstündnis der Odyssee (Berlin 1972) contains some valuable criti- 
cisms of oral theory. Not all of these critics should be placed among the 
Doubters—Hainsworth, Russo, and Nagler, for example, clearly rank among 
the Faithful —but all have introduced criticism or modification of the old 
Parry-Lord-Notopoulos ‘‘rules.’’ G. 5. Kirk’s criticisms, on the other hand, 
come from a different angle (op. cit.) and his introduction to The Language 
and Background of Homer (Cambridge 1965), and The Songs of Homer (Cam- 
bridge 1958). He leans so far in the ‘‘oral’’ direction that he asserts that writing 
had no place even in the transmission of the Homeric poems for at least three 
generations. He gives examples of great feats of oral verbatim transmission (as 
does Young), but he seems to have converted few scholars. 
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oral poets rely on formulas seems to have exceptions; the same 
can be said for the ‘‘rule’’ that the Homeric formula is inflexi- 
ble and cannot be used expressively, or the “rule” that no 
literate poet can successfully imitate the oral style, or the 
“rule” that there are no transitional works between oral and 
written poetry. There is still, I think, general agreement that 
the Homeric poems were not created ex nihilo, and that they 
rest on a long tradition of (probably) oral poetry. The length of 
the Homeric poems has always been a problem; The Wedding 
of Smailagié Meho has now demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that length is not such a problem. By analogy with Meho, I do 
not now find it hard to conceive of an oral poet with Homer's 
abilities creating an Iliad or an Odyssey without a written out- 
line or a text to refer to.2° In other words, it seems possible 
that an Iliad could be orally composed, by a genius. But does 
Meho prove that the Iliad actually was so composed? It does 
not. To be sure, the differences between Meho and the Iliad 
could all be explained by a difference in the talent of the poets. 
But the similarities cannot be explained only by assuming that 
both are orally composed poems, for every one of these traits 
(including the high percentage of formulas) can be found also in 
works we know to have been written. I do suspect that some of 
the similarities stem from both works having been composed 
for oral performance, but I must admit that this cannot be 
proved, either, since some ‘‘oral-sounding’’ works (the Iliad, 
for example) are popular with readers as well as with hearers, 
and some ‘‘literary-sounding’’ works (Herodotus, for example) 
have been composed for oral performance. 

Transmission remains the major problem. It does not seem 


20 Why he would want to is still a problem, and the Yugoslav analogy is not 
at all helpful. Lord (Singer) tells us that the ends of the (short) tales of the 
guslars are often not performed, because the audience tends to get bored and 
leave the coffeehouse. Even the great Avdo had a problem finding an audience 
for his longer productions: (Meho 298 (in 1950) Avdo . . . “said that he had 
not sung the song since 1935, because there was no one with a deep enough 
interest (meraklija) to listen." He had clearly put out a special effort for the 
American professor. In fact, despite Lord's assertions (Singer and elsewhere) 
that the oral poet has no interest in having his work preserved, Avdo said that 
he wanted his Meho of 1950 to be less good than the 1935 version, because the 
older one had been translated into English (298). Perhaps Avdo was not such 
a despiser of kleos after all! 
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likely (pace Kirk?!) that the Homeric poems were orally 
transmitted. There are no longer objections to the idea that 
writing was known in Homer's day. Lord has insisted on dicta- 
tion as the answer?? because in his experience literate oral 
poets are not as good (as poets) as illiterate ones. But his 
numbers are, after all, small, and he has a tendency to extrapo- 
late rather extravagantly. For example, on the basis of two 
blind guslars that he encountered, he generalizes that blind 
poets are not usually very good.?? The implied corollary is 
"therefore Homer was not blind." Well, perhaps he was, and 
perhaps he wasn't, but Lord's two blind guslars will never give 
us the answer, and two or twenty or two hundred bad literate 
guslars will never prove that Homer was illiterate. There are 
Yugoslav poets (whether bad or good) who write down the 
poems they have composed in their heads. ‘‘The Song of Mil- 
man Parry," by Milovan Vojiciéó, was written in this way; 
Lord calls it an ‘‘autograph oral.''?^ But isn't this precisely the 
way Virgil composed, and Milton, and T. S. Eliot? We all com- 
pose ''orally" in this sense; many of us even leave the desk 
and pace around the room when we want to get the phrasing 
just right. Then we write it down. There is obviously a great 
difference between composing orally during a performance, 
and writing in privacy as slowly as one wishes. But the differ- 
ence between composing orally for an amanuensis and com- 
posing orally for oneself as amanuensis seems to me minimal— 
and by the law of Occam's Razor we should, parsimoniously, 
incline more toward a literate (or ‘‘orally autographic’’) Homer, 
than toward the combination of an illiterate but talented 
Homer and an untalented but literate secretary whose motives 
were indeed obscure. 

To sum up: The Wedding of Smailagi¢é Meho is almost as long 
as the Odyssey and has unity of plot. The poem has one good 
character (not Avdo’s creation) and one very effective scene. 
Otherwise, the poem is inferior to both the Ziad and the Odys- 
sey in narrative and dramatic craftsmanship. The disparities 


21 See end of note 19. 

22 In “Homer's Originality: Oral Dictated Texts," TAPA 84 (1953) 124-34, 
also in Kirk, Language etc. (book of readings cited in note 20) and elsewhere. 

23 Singer, 18. 

24 Ibid. 129, and 272-75. 
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are not, however, great enough to force a conclusion that while 
Avdo was illiterate, Homer was not. Conversely, while Meho 
is similar to the Homeric poems in a number of ways, these 
similarities are not sufficient to prove that Homer was an illit- 
erate oral poet. Many ‘‘oral-sounding”’ qualities of Meho and 
the Homeric poems can be found also in literate works, par- 
ticularly works intended for oral presentation. Kipling's story 
*"The Elephant’s Child’’ has a higher percentage of formulas 
than the Iliad. Formulas and other types of repetition seem not 
to be necessary to prevent metrical breakdown, since metrical 
correctness is not difficult for the oral poet; formulaic qualities 
seem to be considered desirable in themselves, in works per- 
formed orally. Percentages of formulas and other ‘‘hallmarks 
of orality,” therefore, cannot be used to prove oral composi- 
tion. That Homer was illiterate has not been proved; that he 
wrote down his own works seems possible, and even likely.?5 


DoroTHEA WENDER 
WHEATON COLLEGE 
Norton, Mass. 


25 My thanks are due to Nancy Shepardson of Wheaton College and to a 
number of my colleagues at Wheaton (including especially Samuel Coale) who 
helped me with the paper. I owe a particular debt to Jennifer Roberts of the 
Classics Department-—discerning critic and (hitherto unsuspected) star oral 
poet. 


TWO CORRECTIONS: PINDAR ISTHMIAN 8.70 
AND ODYSSEY 0469 


In a recent issue of this Journal David Young! aptly cited 
Gow on Theocritus 16.16 as further evidence that Theiler’s 
conjecture ?zOÓ xdAmw was correct. There is however better 
evidence at Od. 0469: 


xaraxovpas ztó xdAnw 

where the scholia read j26 uóAgc Att 329 
xataxovwpas UNO xózQq 

the scholia (Didymus) read: 


“Aglotoparys ONO «ónzgov, óc HAG 
xÓAzOv, 9710 uÓAnc ti péoet (l.péoery) 


which has led scholars to suppose that Aristophanes read t26 
xdAnov at 0469.2 Eustathius? however comments (1632,35): 
ond xóngQov tivéig yoáqovoi* ártuxórtgov, ózoiov xai TÒ 
qéoeuv tt 620 x6Anov 1) 0x0 nóAgc. This is all we need to know 
that ózó xóAzov etc. in the scholia at : 329 is a reference to 
attic hellenistic usage; Aristophanes,? possibly finding a 
variant xózgov before him, explained that the ózó in the 
phrase had the same notion of secrecy as it had in the common 
phrases ózÓ xdAnov, xò uáAgc. He knew better than to 


1 AJP 94 (1973) 319ff. 

? e.g. von der Miihll’s edition in apparatus ad loc. 

* Eustathius has at his disposal mss. only marginally better than ours. 

^ This term may be the invention of Eustathius. It must be added that yodgw 
can mean in the scholia simply "explain'' or ‘‘interpret’’ and need not always 
indicate a variant. We therefore ought always to reckon with the possibility 
that ancient scholars misunderstood explanations of their predecessors as 
variant readings or emendations. See Ludwich, Aristarchs homerische 
Textkritik (Leipzig 1884) 1,509: Erbse, Hermes 87 (1959) 280. 

5 But I have no confidence that the exegetic part of the scholium actually 
goes back to Aristophanes, though cf. sch. £264. Didymus knew the edition—if 
there was an edition—of Aristophanes only at second or third hand, especially 
through the hypomnemata of Aristarchus and others, where such additions 
were likely to attach themselves. 
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emend 0469 to standard usage. The reading in Isthm. 8.70 
should be xóAzæ (Theiler) not xóAztov (Young); and we should 
expect that Pindar is quoting Homer not árrixóregov. 


W. J. SLATER 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


PINDAR, PAEAN 6.102 (2139) 
EMLYOQLOY zaráoxuov VOTOV óuévegov 


“Die pluralische Anrede ist keineswegs so unproblematisch 
wie das Schweigen der Erklàrer erwarten lässt.” Thus S. L. 
Radt, Pindars Zweiter und Sechster Paian (Amsterdam 1958) 
184. W. J. Slater (Lexicon, 518) elucidates óuéregov ‘‘of 
Aegina"' and as the only example of the plural for the singular. 
Radt argues extension from the singular of the country to the 
plural of its inhabitants; but this is not a case of collectiva 
singularis numeri (KG 1.53) and Eur. frag. 713 N? is no paral- 
lel. Throughout the strophe Aegina is singular (oe 93; adv 97; 
zagÜ0Éévov 100; cf. xategeic, EAapeg 95). But the chorus of 
Aeginetan youths (Wilamowitz, KS 6.311; Pindaros, 134-35), 
directly addressed (90) as véoi, speak in the first person plural 
etvdéouev (94). A common error may be healed by the 
change of a single letter and easy sense restored. For óuéregov 
read áuéregov: ‘‘The shadowy ridge of our land.” 


WILLIAM M. Carprn HI 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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TWO EPIGRAMS ON ANIMALS 


A.P. XII.136 (Anon.) (= Gow-Page, Hell. Epigr. 3690ff.) 


"OgviOec piOveot, tí xexgáyae; un u^ aviaTE 
| tÓv tQUQEQT) ztaióÓc oagxi yALaLYOLEVOY, 
ECouevat zteráAouowv. anddves : ei ÔÈ AáAn0gov 

OnAv yévoc, óéoua, ueívat' p° hoving. 


The epigram has puzzled scholars as to what its point might 
be. Beckby's translation of lines 3-4—'* Doch ist es nichts wei- 
ter als ewig / Weibergeschwátze, dann laßt endlich mich, bitte, 
in Ruh’’—leaves the epigram without a point and is for this 
reason unsatisfactory. Jacobs, who interpreted line 4 in the 
same way, had already realised this, as is shown by his com- 
ment (ad v. 3)!: “quod si natura loquax est muliebris natura, 
tamen, quaeso, quiescite. — Nihil hac clausula languidius. 
Poetae suppetias ivit Grotius vertens: 


sin muliebre est 
Multa loqui, jam vos, nil veto, perficite 


qui sensus ex graecis verbis effici non potest. Vix tamen ea cor- 
rupta esse putaverim.'" Far from being ‘languida’ the final 
clausula is very pointed and the sense is that which Grotius 
claimed. The crucial words are ég' jovying, which mean not 
‘in silence,’ but ‘at ease,’ ‘without interference’ and are used 
to indicate that an action continues uninterrupted. Cf. Arist. 
Vesp. 1516f.:? 


pége vvv jueic attoicg dAiyov avyyogrjoouev ázavtec, 
iv’ ép’ novyias ruov nodoGev BeupixiCwoarv Eavtovs 


ee 6 


and McDowell’s comment ad loc.: '' ‘without interference’. 
novyia here as often (e.g. Lys. 1224) denotes neither silence 
nor inactivity, but freedom to do as one wishes without 
obstruction." Cf. also Plut. Them. 16? oóxéti xaOyjuevoc 010 
onadt yovoH Oedoetar THY uáyqv Ep’ ńovyíaç translated by 


l Tom. III.157 (= Animadversiones III.1, p. 306). 
? Gow-Page, ad loc. 
3 Gow-Page, ibid. 
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Perrin‘ ‘at his ease.’ péveiv occurs in this context at Herodian 
1.13.2: “od uiv" Eon ' o Dacus), uévov xi rjovyía vOv 
moattouévwv ayvoia ëv éoyáto xa0Éotgxag xtwvóóvo ...” 
Therefore in the final hemistich—j4cívar' èg’ zovyigc—the 
poet is telling the birds to go on singing undisturbed. 

The basis of the point is to be found in a grammatical feature. 
The singers are àzóóvez (3) and as we know from the ancient 
grammarians, words in -óóv could be either doocevixd or 
0nAuxá: Herod. Gramm. I. p. 125 F (Lentz). Evidence that the 
word àgóóv was treated not only as a feminine but also as 
masculine is given by Eustathius, 376.24: ' Arrixóc vo TOV 
alya Aéyet doneg xai tov ágóóva,5 and the masculine occurs 
within the Anthology at VIL44 (Anon.), line 3 tov oxyvů 
pedlynovy andova, of Euripides. In our epigram the poet wit- 
tily exploits this ambiguity: after telling the birds to be quiet he 
then in line 3 modifies his words,$ saying, ‘But if you are the 
talkative female, continue unchecked.' For the garrulous na- 
ture of females cf. e.g. Soph. Ajax 293: yvvai£i zxáoaug xóouov 
ý ovyn péoet, Eur. Androm. 95: yuvargi végyig vÓv 
zapeotórov xaxdv | ava orou’ det xai óuà yAdoons £xew, 
Plaut. Aul. 125: nec mutam profecto repertam ullam esse hodie 
/ dicunt mulierem ullo in saeculo, Xenarchus com. ap. Athen. 
13, p. 559A: eit’ eloiv oí térzt.yeg oix evdatuoves, | Öv taig 
yvvai&iv o9ó' ório)v pwc £v; 

In the present instance we are faced with a typical example 
of oppositio in imitando compulsory in the genre. The poet has 
adopted the opposite position to that taken by Meleager in the 
epigram which immediately follows in the Anthology, A. P. 
XIL 137 (= Gow-Page, Hell. Epigr. 4636ff.). Meleager after 
abusing the cock threatens (lines 5f. = Gow-Page 4640f.) 


* Loeb edition. 

5 LSJ s.v. ágóóv; cf: Passow. Wörterbuch, s.v. 

$ He begins by addressing them with the adjective y/@vgor, which, being of 
two terminations, is ambiguous in this context, and it is only in line 3 that he 
specifically calls them dydcvec, using the feminine participle éGduevar. (In the 
anonymous epigram A.P. IX. 184 line 9 0gAvpeAeig v' ' AAxuávoc óróóvec is 
an allusion to the Partheneion:BeckEy ad loc.) 

7 Otto, Die Sprichwörter und sprichwórtlichen Redensarten der Römer (Hil- 
desheim 1961) s.v. mulier (1); Thes. Ling. Gr. s.v. yvvý. The garrulity of 
nightingales was proverbial: cf. e.g. Apostolius 1.53 (= Leutsch-Schneidewin 
II. p. 253) dyddvec A£oyauc éyxa&fjusvat. 
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vai tov Baddv óg0gov 
éoyata ynovoet ravra ta mixed uéAn, 


whereas our poet urges the (female) nightingales to continue. 


A.P.IX.438 (Philippus). 1-6 (= Gow-Page, Garl. Phil. 2987ff.) 


Bowdoropot ugunxec, ó ys orgatóc, vix’? Erevde 
yttouógov ucAuor)v ounvoddxov yágtta, 

unvioag 6 nogéoßvg éc ara xgoooóv &£Bawev, 
évOdde rovc àzÓ yç ob Óóoxéov neAáosw 

oí è véag xoógag &yvoírióag àvripépovreg: 
abtoxvpegvitar ztoóc xóroc évgóxaoav. 


In line 5 (= Garl. Phil. 2991) the reading véag xoóqag is 
attested in Pl.; in P the epithet xoógac has been omitted, a 
mistake clearly due to homoeoteleuton. It is well known that 
Pl. has in a number of places preserved the correct reading, 
and this is just such a case. Gow-Page suspect xo$gag, but 
wrongly, since it can be shown that it is appropriate for three 
reasons. 

Firstly the expression véag xov@ac is perfectly regular, 
being attested at Thuc. 6.37: uéya yao tò xai avraig roig 
vavol xoóqaig rocoUrov zÀAoU0v Óctgo xomoOyvat. In fact 
véag xoógag appears to be a technical term to indicate unladen 
vessels;? a further example occurs at Thuc. 8.27. Secondly, for 
what purpose has the poet employed the expression here? The 
answer is to be found in the pointed word a?roxvfeovijra: (6), 
which means ‘one who steers himself’ (LSJ s.v.). In this epi- 
gram the poet wishes to stress the intelligence of the ants: it is 
because of their cunning that each individual sails on a sepa- 
rate straw to the honey jar, since they know that if there were a 
large crew on board, each straw would soon sink. Already in 
the opening lines the ants are called ó yc otoatds: i.e. the poet 
is emphasizing their powers of organization. Therefore Philip 
calls the straws here véag xo$gag ‘ships without passengers.'? 

Thirdly, apart from the fact that the expression véag xovgacs 
is correct in itself and here serves to underline the intelligence 


8 Cf. Classen-Steup ad loc.: "mit den bloBen Schiffen ohne Belastung." 
? Cf. Classen-Steup, loc. cit.: ‘(es ist) vor allem an das Fehlen zu transpor- 
tierender Hopliten zu denken." 
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of the ants, the employment of two epithets in relation to the 
same substantive (in this case xoúpaç àyvoítióag as epithets 
of véac) is characteristic of epigram. Cf. e.g. Gow-Page, Garl. 
Phil., lines 366 0jyaAéovc ó£vzayéag, 380 vaywr) óíxooroc, 
483 LazAn90éc àuérgnrov.1? 
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PoRTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
GREAT BRITAIN 


19 G. Giangrande, JHS 95 (1975) 35, n. 12. 


PLAUTUS, STICHUS 617 


Epignomus and his brother Pamphilippus are teasing the 
parasite Gelasimus by raising his hopes of a dinner and then 
dashing them: 

EP. posse edepol tibi opinor etiam uni locum condi p ...... um 

ubi accubes. PAM. sane faciundum censeo. GE. o lux oppidi! 

EP. si arte poteris accubare. GE. uel inter cuneos ferreos; 

tantillum loculi ubi catellus cubet, id mi sat e rest loci. 

EP. exorabo aliquo modo. ueni. GE. hucine? EP. immo in 

carcerem (617-21) 

617 condi pee um A, conspicor P 


Goetz's proposal to fill the gap in the Ambrosian palimpsest 
with bonum has met with two criticisms, one just, the other 
not. First, Schoell noted that a longer word is needed to fill the 
space; p «ropemod um, he thought, would fit nicely. Leo in 
his critical apparatus remarked that two other possibilities, 
probum and breuem, were unsatisfactory for the same reason. 
The latest editor of the Stichus, H. Petersmann, conjectured 
p<aruol>um, which is of sufficient length. 

The second criticism of Goetz's proposal was made by Us- 
sing, who in his commentary objected that bonitas loci non 
requiritur. On the contrary, an ironic reference to the bonitas 
loci is precisely what is needed to preserve the humor of the 
passage: the fault with Petersmann's p<aruol>um is that it 
takes the sting from Epignomus' si arte poteris accubare (619). 
I would suggest p<erbon>um, which meets the requirements 
of both length and context. Cf. Plaut. Most. 673 non in loco 
emit perbono and Cic. Att. 6.1.3 perbono loco res erat. 

Of the six other passages where Plautus uses the adjective 
perbonus (Merc. 526, Most. 692 and 764) or the adverb per- 
bene (Aul. 186, Men. 1141, and Rud. 164), two involve dining: 
prandi perbene (Men. 1141) and prandium uxor mihi perbonum 
dedit (Most. 692). 

Stichus 617 is a trochaic septenarius. It should be noted that, 
if the conjecture p<erbon>um is adopted, the -cum of locum 
before condi must be shortened in accordance with the law of 
breuis breuians. 

MicHAEL E. GILLELAND 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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A NOTE ON PHILOTIS' VOYAGE TO CORINTH 
TER. HEC. 85-87 


The mention of Greek geographic names in the Roman Com- 
edy seems frequently superfiuous, and sometimes even bur- 
densome. Occasionally, however, a seemingly unessential 
notice may carry information of special interest. Such is the 
case of the meretrix Philotis, who arrived at Athens after 
spending two years in Corinth as a companion of a miles. She 
is delighted to be back home and eager to become acquainted 
with the numerous developments which took place in her ab- 
sence. Her curiosity is matched by Parmeno's desire to en- 
lighten her and disclose the information he possesses (Ter. 
Hec. 110-11). Thus Philotis’ absence provides the necessary 
dramatic justification for narrating the exposition of the play. 
We are informed that Philotis was away from Athens, but 
where did she go and why is only casually mentioned, as befits 
information of secondary interest. 

Philotis had a two years' contract with the miles. In ex- 
change for an agreed sum of money he secured her favors 
solely for himself, and was to be her only lover for a predeter- 
mined period of time. Apparently, the agreement included an 
understanding that she was to leave Athens and reside with 
him in Corinth. À contract cf this nature was not unusual in 
Greece, nor was it unheard of for a hetaera to accompany a 
lover on his travels.1 However, the peculiar aspect of this ar- 
rangement is that the soldier deemed it worthwhile to provide 
for the.transportation of a hetaera from Athens to Corinth, a 
city which in ancient times was so famous for its courtesans 
that a verb derived from its name was coined meaning 'practise 


! On Greek courtesans in general see: K. Schneider, "Hetaerae" RE 8 
(1907) 1331-72; U. E. Paoli, La Donna Greca nell' Antichità (Firenze 1953) 
83-98; R. Flaceliére, Love in Ancient Greece (London 1962) 115-41; E. Burck, 
Die Frau in der griechisch-rómischen Antike (Munich 1969) 75-78; S. B. 
Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, Wives and Slaves: Women in Classical An- 
tiquity (New York 1975) 88-92; on contracts for a fixed time see, e.g., Plaut. 
Asin. 229-30, 751-54; on travelling see, e.g., Plaut. Mil. Gi. 104-13; Ter. Eun. 
119-20; Athen. 12.535; 13.574. 
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fornication.'? To bring a hetaera from Athens to Corinth could 
amount in ancient times to bringing coals to Newcastle. 
Philotis’ miles must have had a good reason for doing it. 

The hetaerae were known to ply their trade mainly in port- 
cities frequented by wealthy sea-merchants, warriors, and 
other well-paying travellers ready to spend their resources on 
female company. Corinth governing the Isthmus, and Athens 
with its international port Piraeus, were the two biggest centers 
of the demi-mondaines.? Corinth was especially famous for its 
consecrated courtesans, but they were notoriously expensive, 
spurned the poor, and turned down those who could not afford 
their fees. non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum,? that is 
unless the visitor was rich, or came already provided with the 
commodity that, although being in abundance in the city, was 
available only at exorbitant price. Philotis’ miles knew that his 
engagement would keep him in Corinth some time. As he was 
probably aware of the market-price of the courtesans there, he 
provided for the future and contracted a hetaera from another 


? Active form of the verb; cf. KogtvOidCewv-uaotoomevetv, Eraipedvery 
Hesychius; passive form cf. Kogiv@i:afouar-t6 éraugeiv, and röv èv KogívOg 
Éraigóv, 7) trò uaovgoxtÜciw Steph. Byz. Afr. fr. 354; Eus., Jl. 2.570: K. Kéon 
a courtesan; Pl. Rep. 3.404d; Kogivâôiaorýg ‘whore-monger’ (a title of a play) 
Athen. 7.313; 13.559; ' AvógoxópivOoc: Heracleia was so called because of the 
abundance of male courtesans in the city, Athen. 8.351. 

3 Cf. U. E. Paoli, Die Geschichte der Neaera (Bern 1953) 72; S. B. Pomeroy 
(above, note 1) 88; Athen. 13.583 tells us that no Greek city had as many 
courtesans as Athens, but the number she quotes (over 135), are but a handful 
compared to the thousand and more consecrated courtesans of Corinth 
mentioned by Strabo 8.378 (cf. also Strabo 12.559). Many prominent 
Athenians travelled to Corinth to pay visits to the city's courtesans (some had 
long-term attachments), among them the famous orator Lysias, v. Dem. c. 
Neaeram 8823,26; and cf. Athen. 13.567,588. 

4 Gell. 1.8.3. Hesychius alone ascribes the Greek proverb o? zavròç àvógóg 
és Kégw@dv o6’ 6 nAoüc to Aristophanes (fr. 902); cf. also Strabo 8.378; 
Photius and Suidas offer the following explanation ¿zel zo4Aai joavy ai éraigat 
xal tov zAovaíov uóvov 6 riots ‘because the courtesans were numerous 
and only rich men could afford to go there" (tr. J. M. Edmonds, The 
Fragments of Attic Comedy [Leiden 1957] I 785); so also Gell. 1.8.3 frustra iret 
Corinthum ad Laidem qui non quiret dare quod posceretur: cf. Athen, 13.570; 
Ar. Plut. 149; isolated places, with little or no trade and few visitors could not 
support expensive hetaerae. On the unprofitability of the meretricious 
profession in Megara during a war see Dem. c. Neaeram $36; on the luxury of 
Corinth and its hetaerae see, e.g., Athen. 4.137; 7.281. : 
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city, not less famous for its courtesans, yet one that offered 
them at less demanding prices.? 

The deliberate choice of Corinth as the place of residence of 
Philotis may perhaps be also taken as a tribute to her beauty 
and charm. Philotis' virtues as a courtesan could have been so 
distinct that she excelled even in that centre of her profession, 
populated by many famous and beautiful practitioners of her 
métier. Only if the fame of Corinth as a courtesans’ centre is 
remembered can its casual mention as Philotis' place of resi- 
dence be fully appreciated. 


Dwora GILULA 
Hesrew UNIVERSITY 
JERUSALEM 


5 Thanks to Solon, one could get a Aetaera in Athens for an obol, at least in 
Philemon’s times, cf. Athen. 13.569; the cheap prices of the prostitutes in the 
public houses helped to hold down the fees of the classier courtesans. 


CATO, ORATIONES, FRAG. 75 


Writers like to create words. In these new formations we can 
often discern two forces: on the one hand, the procedures of 
language which allow the new word, usually by analogy; on the 
other, some special need or desire which prompts the writer to 
create the new word just where he did. 

Cato the Censor was an experimenter with words. Many 
fragments of his works are preserved because they represent 
experiments—experiments which did not succeed, which did 
not continue in the language but remained mere novelties. 
Even among these fragments we can pursue the question of 
what moved Cato to create certain new words. I select an 
example which has not been fully discussed although it illus- 
trates several of Cato's stylistic strivings. 

In Noctes Atticae 17.2.19-20 Gellius compares Claudius 
Quadrigarius' choice of sanctitudo instead of sanctitas or 
sanctimonia with Cato's choice of duritudo instead of duritia. 
Of sanctitudo there are a few more examples, of duritudo 
none. Such derivations of abstract noun from adjective are 
allowed by a regular procedure of Latin: witness aegritudo, 
fortitudo, etc. Why use them here, however? Sanctitudo is 
somewhat more dignified, Gellius explains (nescio quid 
maioris dignitatis est verbum), and duritudo is more weighty 
(gravius). We can only guess whether Gellius equated these 
two qualities—I suspect so, for in a Roman it is not surprising 
to find decorum equated with impressiveness—but in any case 
we do not know why he felt greater weight or dignity to reside 
in these words. L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (London 
1954) 122, claims that Cato is influenced here by Ennius, but 
this is mistaken: his poetry shows but one such formation, 
aritudo (Varia 46 V). A more likely influence may be Ennius' 
nephew Pacuvius, a close contemporary of Cato, in whose 
tragedies we find the first examples of many abstract nouns in 
-tudo, e.g. anxitudo, lenitudo, mollitudo, -orbitudo, pro- 
lixitudo, temeritudo; see Kroll, Glotta 22 (1934) 5. Perhaps 
then an origin in tragic diction lent the words the weight and 
dignity that Gellius felt. 

At this point, however, let us leave Claudius aside and con- 
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sider the Cato fragment (fr. 75 in Malcovati, ORF?) which 
runs: qui illius impudentiam norat et duritudinem. We may still 
ask whether something more prompted the choice of duritudo 
in this particular place, since elsewhere Cato used the regular 
duritia: in parsimonia atque in duritia atque industria (frag. 
128). But this very passage illustrates how important context is 
to word choice, for duritia forms part of a series of words 
euphoniously ending in -ia. What then about duritudo? 

Eduard Fraenkel in Leseproben aus Reden Ciceros und 
Catos (Rome 1968) demonstrated that his authors employed 
rhythm to articulate the sentence or the period; in particular 
they sometimes marked out matching or contrasting phrases 
with identical rhythms. Fraenkel points to only three instances 
in Cato, in frags. 20, 28, and 163, but there are others. (The 
fragments are cited by Malcovati's numbers; the cola are di- 
vided and the clausulae marked as by Fraenkel.) Frag. 20: 
Antiochus epistulis bellum gérit, / calamo et atramento militat. 
Frag. 50: formidilosius’ atqué segnius atque timidius: the 
nearly synonymous words are bound together by rhythm; the 
second long of the clausula i s resolved in timidius, Fraenkel 
says. Prag: 148: iam principio’ quis vidit’ corona donüri quem- 
quám, cum oppidum captüm non esset aut castra hostium 
non incensa essent?: three successive clauses with the same 
rhythm. Frag. 163: a@tqué siperbiam/ atqué férociam: again, 
cohering words bound by rhythm. Ibid.: quo maiore opere dico 
suadéoque,/ uti haec res aliquot dies proférdtur: R. Till, Die 
Sprache Catos (Leipzig 1935) 27-28, correctly cites dico 
suadeoque as an example of ‘‘Wortdoppelungen,”’ but at the 
same time the added word establishes a rhythmic connection 
between this clause and the one that follows it. Frag. 196: anni 
aetas,’ vox vires: rhetorical fullness, assonance, and identical 
rhythm. 

Fraenkel did not include our fragment in his book. He might 
have, however; for, whatever else may have conduced to 
Cato's choice of duritudo, rhythm too played an important 
part. Qui illius impiidéntiam norat et düritüdiném is a special 
phrase, attractive to the ear, as qui illius impudentiam norat et 
duritiam is plain and ordinary. I am not certain that impuden- 
tiam is the end of a colon. Quintilian (9.4.68), who analyzes the 
first sentence of pro Cluentio thus: in diias/ divisam @ssé par- 
tis, may offer some support for such a division. But impuden- 
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tiam is probably to be taken with norat. In any case the two 
important nouns are linked by rhythm. The rhythm cretic + 
iamb (~.-.—) is also found, apart from frag. 50 (quoted 
above), in frags. 59 (operiré postiilas) and 204 (negotiis répul- 
sior). 

The hyperbaton, by which the verb intervenes in the pair of 
nouns, is also deliberate. The surprising addition calls atten- 
tion to the last two words and to the repeated rhythm. The 
choice must have been deliberate, for this is a unique instance 
in Cato's artistic works of such a hyperbaton. Nowhere else in 
the oratorical fragments, nowhere in the histories or other 
works does Cato separate a pair of parallel nouns, adjectives, 
or verbs. Cicero, by contrast, does it freely: Sen. 58 talos 
relinquant et tesseras, Cat. 1.16 excidit casu aliquo et elapsa 
est, etc. And Cato himself has this kind of hyperbaton in the 
De Agri Cultura: 48.2 frigus defendant et solem, 144.3 legulos, 
quot opus erunt, praebeto et striatores, etc. Most seem casual 
employments, unlike our example. 

Two other Caionian coinages, cited by Palmer, p. 122, for 
their assonance, are also influenced by considerations of 
rhythm. Frag. 18: décurionatis,’ Optionatus: according to 
Fraenkel, the words constitute separate cola; with the first 
long resolved, we may now add, the two are rhythmically iden- 
tical. Inc., frag. 23 J: aedificio aestate frigido, hieme formido: 
the pair frigido . . . formido is marked by rhythm as well as by 
alliteration and essonance. Like duritudo, optionatus and for- 
midus were never taken up by later writers, who perhaps 
lacked Cato's boldness in experimenting, his ear for rhythm, 
and the fine art by which he tempered the one with the other. 


J. B. Soropow 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CYNTHIUS: AN ADDENDUM 


It has been pointed out to me by J. E. G. Zetzel that the 
epithet KóvOLog occurs also in a poem of Posidippus: D. L. 
Page, Greek Literary Papyri I (1942) 472 1. 9 xai od 
Hoostéunnév not’ giao, Kivéte, Antotc; see the very full 
and accurate study by H. Lloyd-Jones, JHS 83 (1963) 75-99. 
Not therefore ‘uniquely Callimachean’, as I stated in this Jour- 
nal 97 (1976) 245, but Callimachean nonetheless; at least it was 
regarded as such by Virgil, who may not have known Posidip- 
pus’ poem. The Florentine scholia to Aetia 1.1 Pf. identify 
Posidippus as one of the ‘Telchines’ attacked by Callimachus. 
Although the chronological relationship between the two poets 
cannot be exactly determined, it is tempting to imagine Cal- 
limachus reading this line with emotions not unlike those of 
Horace when he read Propertius 3.2.19ff. 


WENDELL CLAUSEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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When Horace turned from Sermones and Epodes to the com- 
position of lyrics, the task that he set himself was a complex 
one. Like Virgil, Horace accepted wholeheartedly the poetic 
ideals of careful craftsmanship and sophistication advocated by 
Callimachus and the Alexandrians and first represented in 
Rome by Catullus, Calvus and Cinna.! Nevertheless, the 
Alexandrian and neoteric programs were not enough for Horace 
and Virgil: both were deeply affected by the times in which they 
lived and were therefore determined to deal with contemporary 
affairs in their poetry. This determination eventually led Virgil 
to the ‘‘impossible’’ task of adapting the classical Greek form of 
epic to his own Roman world without falling into the difficulties 
inherent in the genre of Roman historical epic. Horace, on the 
other hand, had no ambitions to write on the grand scale. He 
chose instead a genre which would allow him the freedom to 
alternate between slight and elegant poems (ludi) and those of a 
more serious nature, whether political or philosophical. The 
Alexandrian forms could not offer him this freedom; nor could 
the exigui elegi of Gallus and his followers. Thus, he too turned 
to a classical form: lyric. This genre filled his needs admirably, 
for it was traditionally capable of enormous diversity: hymn, 
subjective love poetry, political, philosophical, and convivial 
poems all fell within its province. Furthermore, its metrical 
variety offered him ample opportunity to display his technical 
virtuosity. 

Horace was fully aware of the complexity of attempting to 
knit these three diverse threads—an Alexandrian search for 
poetic perfection, a classical Greek form, and the need to fit 
them to the tastes and temper of Augustan Rome—into one 
whole. Like so many other poets, both ancient and modern, he 
turned over and over again, in the poems themselves, to con- 


! This fact is evident to the critic who weighs Horace's actual words in his 
critical statements (in both Odes and hexameter poems) against his purported 
hostility to Catullus and the elegists. Excellent documentation of this view may 
be found in Steele Commager, The Odes of Horace (Indiana University Press 
1967) 31-41. 
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templation of the traditions within which he was writing and of 
his own poetic ideals and goals. In fact, almost a quarter of his 
Odes deal, at least in passing, with the question of his poetic 
role. One of his most explicit statements on the subject is in the 
closing poem of his first collection, in which he boasts that his 
poetry willlive eternally in Rome and in his native Apulia, for he 
has been the first to set ''Aeolium carmen ad Italos modos” 
(3.30.13-14). But it is not only by explicitly programmatic 
statements like this that Horace comments on the nature of his 
poetry; he also combines Greek and Latin verbal elements in his 
poems in such a way as to create callidae iuncturae (the ‘‘clever 
combinations" of words that he advocates in the Ars Poetica) 
which—by their own oxymoronic configuration—are meant to 
illustrate the paradox of undertaking to write poems which are 
at once both Greek and Roman. 

The specialized vocabulary which Horace adopts for descrip- 
tion of his lyrics is composed, in large part, of a set of Greek and 
Latin counterparts. Of the terms he uses for the lyre, four are 
Greek (cithara, lyra and barbitos; and plectrum, literally the 
instrument with which the lyre-strings are struck), and two are 
Latin (fides and testudo). For the Muses, he uses both the Greek 
words Musa and Pieris and the Latin Camena. The Greek term 
poeta, though itis common in his hexameter poems, is generally 
supplanted by the Latin vates in the Odes; it appears in them 
only twice (both in the late fourth book, at 4.2.33 and 4.6.30). By 
the regular pairing of Greek and Latin elements in his use of 
these terms, the poet creates oxymora (so typical of his diction 
in general) of three sorts: 

1. the collocation of two words of contrasting Roman and 
Greek geographical reference: ‘‘Calabrae Pierides" (4.8.20), 
where the adjective calls attention to the geographical reference 
in Pierides; 

2. the collocation of a word of Greek geographical reference 
with a Latin word, and vice versa: ‘“‘Graiae ... Camenae" 
(2.16.38); ‘‘age dic Latinum, barbite, carmen" (1.32.3-4); 

3. the collocation of Greek and Latin words, with no explicit 
geographical reference, as in “‘lyricis vatibus” (1.1.35). 

I shall defer discussion of the first type, since it does not 
appear in Horace's first collection of Odes, but only in book 4, 
and begin by discussing the second type of collocation. At the 
end of Odes 2.16, Horace makes a compact statement of his 
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goals in life—a statement in which philosophical and poetic 
ideals intertwine: 


... mihi parva rura et 
spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 
Parca non mendax dedit et malignum 
spernere vulgus. 
(2.16.37-40) 


Philosophically, the lines contrast Grosphus's luxurious life 
with Horace's humbler desires and form a suitable conclusion to 
an ode on the values of a simple and unambitious life. But the 
stanza is also a statement of poetic ideals, couched in Callimach- 
ean critical terminology: the ''small" domain (parva rura) that 
the poet seeks and his play on parcus in ‘‘Parca non mendax” 
(‘‘a Fate who does not belie her name’’—i.e. one who deals 
out goods sparingly) recall Callimachus’s distaste for the large 
or overblown in poetry; tenuis is the Latin translation of Calli- 
machus’s catchword, Aextdc; and the esotericism of ‘‘malig- 
num spernere vulgus” reflects Callimachus's hatred for závra 
ta ónuóota (Ep. 28.4).? The presence of the Camena in line 33, 
however, makes it clear that the passage is more than a simple 
statement of adherence to the spirit of Greek (specifically 
Alexandrian) poetry: the use of the Italian name for the Muse 
was bound to be striking, as a consideration of the word's 
history readily shows. 

The Camenae were first adopted as Muses by Livius An- 
dronicus in his translation of the Odyssey: ‘‘virum mihi, 
Camena, insece versutum.''? Later they are central figures in 
Naevius's epitaph, a piece of literary polemic directed at En- 
nius's adoption of Greek literary forms and inspiration— 
specifically his adoption of the Greek hexameter in place of 
Italian Saturnians and his pointed substitution of the Greek 
Movtoa. for their ruder Italian counterparts, the Camenae:* 


? On parvus and parcus, cp. specifically £xoc rutOdv (Aet. 1.1.5), 04éyn Auág 
(Hymns 2.112), óAtyóotuyoc (Aet. 1.1.9). For tenuis = Aexróc, see E. Reitzen- 
stein, Festschrift Richard Reitzenstein (Leipzig 1931) 23ff. For esotericism, cp. 
Aet. 1.1.25ff., Hymns 2.110ff. Cp. discussion of this passage (Odes 2.16.37-40) 
in Commager, 37-38. 

3 See TALL s.v. They were originally water-nymphs and maintained an iden- 
tity as such concomitantly with their role as Muses. 

4 See Otto Skutsch, Studia Enniana (London 1968) 3-5, 18-21, for more 
detailed discussion. 
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"immortales mortales si foret fas flere / flerent divae Camenae 
Naevium poetam" (Morel, FPL 64.1-2). After Naevius, the 
Camenae more or less disappeared from Latin poetry until the 
Augustan age, when we glimpse them once in the Eclogues and 
then once in the first book of Satires.5 But it is with the publica- 
tion of Odes 1-3 that the Camenae make a systematic return to 
Latin poetry, appearing once in each book as the sources of 
Horace's inspiration. It seems apt that the Italian Muses 
banished by Ennius in his original Grecizing movement should 
return to share the stage with their Greek counterparts in the 
Romanized Aeolium carmen of Horace. At any rate, this return 
of a term closely connected with an earlier literary polemic is 
certainly striking enough to rule out the view generally taken by 
commentators that Camenae here is simply an alternate word 
for Musae. When Horace adopted the Camenae as symbols of 
his own lyric inspiration, he did so to a definite purpose. 

What is that purpose? The message of the phrase Graiae 
Camenae is a double one. Horace is saying that his inspiration is 
Greek: it comes from a Grecized Camena rather than from the 
rude Italian Muse of Ennius's predecessors. But it is still a 
Camena, and thus Italian: the Callimachean values espoused in 
these lines have been reshaped in the hands of an Augustan 
poet. 


5 In extant literature after Naevius and before the Augustan era, they appear 
only at Lucilius 1028. Then, at Ecl. 3.59, Palemon introduces the contest of 
Menalcas and Damoetas by saying: "incipe, Damoeta; tu deinde sequere, 
Menalca. / alternis dicetis; amant alterna Camenae.’’ This is Virgil’s only 
reference to the Camenae; perhaps they seemed particularly apposite—as un- 
sophisticated, native Italian Muses—to the rude form of contest here portrayed: 
the trading of abuse in song was characteristic of rural Italian festivals. It is 
probably with direct reference to this passage in the Ecl. that Horace first 
mentions the Camenae: ‘'molle atque facetum/Vergilio adnuerunt gaudentes 
rure Camenae"' (Sat. 1. 10. 44-45). Virgil had revived the old Italian Muses ina 
context where they fit well, and Horace here acknowledges the nicety by using 
the Camenae (‘‘gaudentes rare") to represent the Ecl. as a whole. These two 
references are linked together and do not represent a systematic return of the 
Camenae to poetry. In fact, Virgil never mentions them again, and Horace 
mentions them only here in his earlier works; on the other hand, Musa appears 
once in the first book of Sat. (1.5.53) and twice in the second (2.3.105, 2.6.17). 
But Virgil's single mention of these Italian Muses had planted in Horace's mind 
a seed which was to take roct only years later, when it could help him deal with 
the question of the Romanization of Greek poetic ideals which was so much on 
his mind. 
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The same sort of Greek- Latin blend can be seen in Odes 1.32, 
when Horace invokes his lyre: ‘‘age dic Latinum, / barbite, 
carmen.’’® When Horace asks for Latin song from his lyre, there 
is contrast in the actual content of his request, since lyric song is 
new to Latin. But it is the verbal formulation of the phrase that is 
truly paradoxical. The force of the contrast between this Greek 
instrument (barbitos) and its proposed subject (Latinum car- 
men) becomes clear when we consider that not only was Horace 
the first Roman to speak of the barbitos (which was common in 
Greek lyric poetry), but the word apparently sounded so foreign 
to Latin that, unlike the other Greek words for “‘lyre,’’ it never 
entered into common Latin usage. Horace uses it only three 
times (all in his first collection of Odes: here, at 1.1.34, and at 
3.26.4); after him it occurs only twice more in classical Latin, 
once in the pseudo-Ovidian Epistle of Sappho (line 8) and once 
in Statius’ Silvae (4.5.60). Furthermore, in these four latter 
uses—three in the accusative singular (barbiton) and one in the 
nominative singular (barbitos)—the foreign flavor of the word is 
emphasized by the fact that it retains the Greek inflexional 
endings -os/-on rather than appearing in the Latinized form 
barbitus (-um). The juxtaposition, then, of this new Grecism 
with the word Latinum was surely striking; it was meant to 
impress the reader once again with the novelty and paradox of 
Horace's role as Roman lyrist. 

In both the phrases discussed so far the oxymoron has been 
fairly explicit, thanks to the appearance in each of a specific 
geographical reference: ''Graiae Camenae," ''Latinum, bar- 
bite." The next type of collocation that I want to discuss is the 
subtler combination of Greek and Latin words which have no 
specific geographical reference (the category listed third 
above). In his programmatic first poem, Horace tells us that his 
supreme ambition is to be included in the count of ''lyrici 
vates." Vates, an old Latin word meaning ‘‘priest’’ or 
‘‘prophet,’’ had been revived in Augustan times to describe the 
role of the poet as the oracle of truth for his times and, perhaps 
more than any other single word, is descriptive of the Augustan 


6 The boldness of this juxtaposition is not lessened by the fact that the 
adjective Latinum does not modify the vocative barbite, but is actually en- 
hanced by the interruption of the phrase Latinum carmen by the Greek barbitos. 
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poetic program.’ Lyricus is not only Greek but also new to 
Latin. Its only appearance in extant literature before this pas- 
sage is in the Orator (55.183), where Cicero speaks of the class 
of Greek poets ''qui Avguxoc a Graecis nominabantur." The 
Greek letters demonstrate that the word was still thoroughly 
foreign. When Horace adopted it to describe his poetry, it was 
undoubtedly still felt as a strong Grecism, perhaps even more so 
since it was not only a foreign word, but a technical term which 
described (except for Catullus's two Sapphic experiments) a 
hitherto foreign genre. 

A second collocation like lyricis vatibus is found in Odes 4.3, 
where Horace expresses his gratitude to the Muse Melpomene 
for his poetic success: 


... Romae principis urbium 
dignatur suboles inter amabilis 
vatum ponere me choros. 
! (4.3.13-15) 


The word chorus, in its literal meaning (‘‘dance’’) and both its 
transferred senses (‘‘chorus,’* then ‘‘crowd’’), is very common 
in poetry; itis found in Cicero as well, in the transferred senses.? 
We may conclude from its frequency that by Horace's time it 
was not felt as a strongly Greek word but had been effectively 
assimilated into the Latin poetic vocabulary. But when Horace 
connects it here with the Roman vatum, the fact that it is 
actually a Greek word is set in relief. The contrast of the two 
words is further emphasized by the boldness of his image, which 
presents us with a group of august Roman poet-priests dancing 
in a ring: the more neutral meaning of chorus, "troop" or 
“throng,” never occurs in the plural, as Kiessling-Heinze have 
pointed out. The effect of the collocation is, then, to gloss, ever 
so subtly, the paradox of Horace's own poetic undertaking, and 
indeed of the whole Augustan poetic program: the poets of 


7 See J. K. Newman, The Concept of Vates in Augustan Poetry, Coll. 
Latomus, vol. 88 (Brussels 1967). Newman (45) comments on the strong 
paradox of Horace's phrase. But whereas I am dealing with the contrast created 
by the phrase's verbal formulation, he is concerned with the contrast between 
the two words’ meanings or connotations—the Augustan concept of vates (the 
poet as priest or prophet) connected with the concept of lyricism, which he 
labels Alexandrian. 

8 See L.S., s.v. 
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Rome at this time (at least those who were amabiles, in 
Horace's view) were ‘‘choruses’’ of Greek inspiration who had 
to adapt as well to their role as Roman vates. 

Later in the same poem, Horace expresses his debt to the 
Muse: 


... totum muneris hoc tui est, 
quod monstror digito praetereuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyrae. 
(4.3.21-23) 


Many critics have pointed out that the phrase Romanae lyrae 
reflects Horace's pride in having introduced lyric poetry to 
Latin. They have not, however, commented on the verbal con- 
trast between the Italian geographical reference Romanae and 
the Greek word lyrae. Nor have they noted the collocation, 
within the same phrase, of fidicen (the player of the Latin fides) 
and the Greek lyrae. 

We are so accustomed to the word lyra in Latin poetry that it 
doesn't occur to us to view it as a true Grecism, but the fact is 
that before Horace it occurs only twice in extant literature: once 
in Plautus (Poen. 137), where it is written in Greek, in a Greek 
proverb, and once in Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, in a de- 
scription of Themistocles (1.2.4).? For Horace and his readers, 
then, the word undoubtedly retained more of its original Greek 
flavor than it does for us (who have read it over and over in later 
poets), so that for them its collocation with the adjective 
Romanae would create the same sort of oxymoron as the Graia 
Camena or Latinum barbite. Another, perhaps surprising, note 
on this collocation is that it is only with Horace (first at Epp. 
1.19.33, then here) that the fidicen enters into the Latin poetic 
vocabulary. In its literal sense (‘‘lyre-player’’), this word occurs 
in Latin prose twice, both in Cicero, but Horace is the first to 
use it in a transferred sense (as ‘‘lyric poet’’).!° The novelty of 
this Latin word, then, would serve to emphasize the contrast 


? See TALL, s.v. The element of variatio may enter into its choice in the 
Cicero passage, since just before Themistocles is viewed as rejecting the lyra, 
Epaminondas has been pictured playing on the fides—the normal Latin term 
for ''Iyre." Horace speaks of the lyra twice in the Epodes (9.5 and 17.39), then 8 
times in Odes 1-3; 3:0des 4; 2: Epp.; 1: A.P. 

10 See TALL, s.v. 
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between it and the Greek lyrae. The tautology of the phrase 
(‘‘lyre-player on the lyre’’) further emphasizes the contrast 
between the Latin and Greek words which compose it, making 
of them a pair parallel to lyricis vatibus or vatum choros. 

The conscious artistry of this triple collocation (Romanae 
fidicen lyrae) is highlizhted by a comparison with the phrase in 
Horace's Epistles (1.19.32-33) where the fidicen first appears. 
There, in speaking of his achievement as lyric poet (in books 
1-3), Horace takes Alcaeus as his lyric model, boasting: ‘‘hunc 
ego, non alio dictum prius ore, Latinus / vulgavi fidicen.’’ The 
meaning of the two phrases (Latinus fidicen and Romanae 
fidicen lyrae) is the same; the words the poet chooses to express 
the idea are similar. But the configuration of the former (Latin 
geographical adjective plus Latin noun) is straightforward—-and 
perhaps more suited to the diction and tone of Horace's 
hexameter poems. In the Odes, the introduction into the phrase 
of two types of Greek-Latin contrast has transformed it into a 
complex callida iunctura which forms a fitting climax to a poem 
in which the poet thanks the Muse for having granted him 
success in Augustan Rome as lyric poet. 

In contrast with such subtle oxymora as lyricis vatibus, vatum 
choros and fidicen lyrae, the third form of collocation to be 
discussed (category 1 above) boldly joins explicitly contrasting 
geographical references. In Odes 4.8, a poem on the power of 
poetry to immortalize men, Horace uses the phrase Calabrae 
Pierides as a periphrasis for Ennius’ poetry: Ennius was a native 
of Rudiae in Calabria, so hts Muse was Calabrian. The juxtapos- 
ition of contrasting geographical references (''Calabrian Pie- 
rians’’) is striking, but has aroused almost no critical comment. 
In their joint commentary, Page, Palmer and Wilkins do note it, 
but then dismiss it as a flaw, saving, ‘‘ Although Pierides (‘dwell- 
ers in Pieria") had become merely = ‘Muses,’ yet the combina- 
tion of the word with Calabrae is hardly happy” (ad loc.). But 
surely Horace is here using the paradox of the phrase to a 
definite purpose; implicit in it is a comment on Ennius's adop- 
tion of Greek epic meter and the Greek Muses to sing Roman 
themes. Ennius's role as the importer of Greek epic form to 
Rome is similar to Horace's role in lyric, as Horace here 
suggests by adopting the technique of callida iunctura which he 
uses in discussing his own poetry. Calabrae Pierides is the only 
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example of this type of collocation I have found in Horace. 
Since it occurs in the last book of the Odes, one may easily 
imagine that here Horace is consciously carrying to its logical 
extreme a practice established in his earlier books. 

In passing, I want now to glance at a related phenomenon, 
which might be called the exception that proves the rule. Twice 
Horace couples two Greek terms, Musa and lyra, in the context 
of a recusatio. The first example is from Odes 1.6: 


... dum pudor 
imbellisque lyrae Musa potens vetat 
laudes egregii Caesaris et tuas 
culpa deterere ingeni. 
(1.6.9-12) 


Horace's inspiration is here pictured (verbally, that is) as purely 
Greek: the Greek Muse (Musa) using a Greek instrument (lyra). 
There is no hint of the duality inherent in the Graia Camena or 
the Romana lyra. But this lack of duality is apposite in the 
context here: Horace pleads a Greek inspiration for his poetry 
to excuse his failure to sing Roman themes. The same two Greek 
terms are coupled, to similar effect, at the end of the third 
Roman ode, where the poet chides his lyre for having risen 
above itself in Juno's impassioned speech on Rome's past and 
future: **non hoc iocosae conveniet lyrae: / quo, Musa, tendis?” 
(3.3.69-70). The conceit is contrived and ironical—an after-the- 
fact recusatio—but in it we again see the poet's carefully sig- 
nificant choice of Greek or Latin words. 

So far I have been dealing with the collocation of single Greek 
and Latin terms. I want now to consider three poems in their 
entirety, in order to demonstrate that an analogous interplay of 
Greek and Latin elements is at work in the Odes on a broader 
scale. 

In Odes 1.12, Horace begins his hymn to the gods and heroes 
of the Roman state with a **motto," or tag-line, from Pindar’s 
second Olympian: 


Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri 
tibia sumis celebrare, Clio? 
quem deum? 
(1.12.1-3) 
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Horace's lines are a clear reminiscence of Pindar's 
"ávaéupóguiyyeg  Ünvoi, tiva O0tóv, tiv’ fjooa, tiv’ 
dvóga xceAaóoouev;" (Ol. 2.1-2). Critics have been quick to 
point out that the remainder of Horace’s poem bears little rela- 
tion to Pindar’s epinician—except, perhaps, in triadic structure. 
One should also note the significant changes which Horace has 
introduced into his motto. Besides the reversal of the order 
(virum—heroa—deum), as opposed to Gedv-owa-tiveoa), there 
is the delay of deum to the third line and the addition of the 
instruments (lyra and tibia) on which the hymn will be cele- 
brated. The effect of the first two changes is a distinct and slightly 
strange pairing of virum and heroa. The Greek ows, or demi- 
god, was not a native Roman concept; the sort of heroes that 
Rome bred and admired were viri. Thus, although the question 
has the same surface meaning as Pindar's (‘‘What man, what 
demigod?’’), the phrase can also be seen as a pairing of Latin 
and Greek counterparts for the same thing: conceptually, the 
totally Roman vir is contrasted with the Greek idea of the 
demigod (heros); the contrast is reinforced verbally by the 
further contrast between the Latin word vir and the heros, a 
Greek word which follows a Greek declension. On the introduc- 
tion of the lyra and tibia into the line, Kiessling-Heinze properly 
cite (ad loc.) a second Pindaric reference: ‘‘xAgovra: [the 
heroes] £v te yoguiyyeoty ëv te a0AQv zauqdávoi 6uoxhaic”’ 
(sth. 5.27). Perhaps Horace is intentionally superimposing this 
second Pindaric allusion on the first. But even more notable is 
the fact that the words he has chosen for the two instruments 
form another Greek-Latin pair: lyra is Greek, tibia Latin. Their 
insertion thus creates a chiasmus of Greek and Latin terms— 
virum (Lat.): heroa (Gk.) / lyra (Gk.): tibia (Lat.)—which is 
emphasized by the structural parallelism of the two phrases and 
by their disposition around the main caesura ('* virum aut heroa 
// lyra vel acri / tibia"). 

What would be Horace's purpose in creating such a chias- 
mus? It is possible that it was just an elegance, a verbal play 
which added nothing substantive to his theme. But it is more 
likely that the joining of Greek and Latin terms here, as 
elsewhere, serves as a gloss on the kind of poetry he is attempt- 
ing. With this possibility in mind, let us examine the develop- 
ment of the poem. 
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After his opening three stanzas, Horace goes on to deal with 
the gods, again in three stanzas (13-24); he then cites the demi- 
gods Heracles and the Dioscuri in two stanzas (25-32). Final- 
ly, at line 33, he enters the realm of Roman history: 


Romulum post hos prius an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem an superbos 
Tarquini fascis, dubito, an Catonis 
nobile letum. 
(33-36) 


Questions raised by this stanza have puzzled critics for cen- 
turies.!! First there is the issue of whether it is structurally a part 
of the preceding section on demigods (as the poem's overall 
triadic structure, seemingly copied from Pindar, would suggest) 
or with the following three stanzas on viri. Either interpretation 
offers difficulties: Romulus—son of a god and himself later 
deified— was a natural candidate for a Roman demigod, Numa 
only slightly less so: but the hated Tarquinius Superbus would 
certainly be out of place in such a list.!? The further inclusion in 
a list of demigods of the younger Cato, a figure not of legend but 
of Horace's own time, would be exceedingly bold and, I think, 
un-Roman.!? On the other hand, if we accept the break in triadic 
structure and connect the stanza with the following three on viri, 
Cato is sorely out of chronological order, coming as he does 
between the kings and the next stanza's list of early Republican 
figures. (Bentley addresses the poet dolefully here—‘‘Profecto 
non sat commode divisa sunt temporibus tibi, Flacce, 
haec’’—and eliminates Cato from the poem with his emenda- 
tion, ‘‘anne Curti.’’) And again, if the stanza is indeed a list of 


11 For a review of the scholarship, see R. G. M. Nisbet, Margaret Hubbard, 
Horace: Odes, book I (Oxford 1970) ad loc. 

12 Tarquinius Superbus is, I would say, clearly the Tarquin indicated by 
"superbos Tarquini fascis.’’ The search for an alternate explanation (e.g. that it 
refers to Tarquinius Priscus, who may have introduced the fasces to Rome), 
which began with the Scholiasts, results from what I shall try to show is a 
misconception—i.e. that the stanza must be a list of either demigods or Roman 
viri, neither of which fits Tarquinius Superbus. 

13 This view that Cato is here identified with the figures of legend (Romulus, 
Numa, Tarquin) and that they all are listed as Roman demigods has, however, 
recently been endorsed, with hesitation, by Nisbet-Hubbard (144, and at line 
35). 
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Roman heroes (viri, as opposed to demigods), we face the 
question of what Tarquinius Superbus is doing in it. 

The stanza is, however, explicable in other terms. I would 
suggest that the poet, in beginning his praise of the Roman 
heroes (viri), starts with what might be thought of as a thumbnail 
sketch of Rome's early history: Romulus represents the found- 
ing of the city, Numa its refoundation in peace and law (quietum 
regnum).!* Tarquinius Superbus symbolizes the disintegration 
of kingdom. After the kings came the Republic, and, perhaps 
more than any other, Cato is a symbol of its strengths; further, 
the choice of him (rather than, say, L. Brutus, its founder) 
carries us one step further in history: implicit in the death of 
Cato is the death of the Republic. Thus the purpose of the ninth 
stanza is to sketch—by the mention of men who had come to be 
symbolic!*—the history of the city which gave birth to so many 
viri. Once that is done, Horace turns to his actual list, proceed- 
ing from the great men of the Republic to one of his own time, 
Marcellus. 

The effect of the ninth stanza, then, is to deflect the expecta- 
tions raised in its readers by the earlier part of the poem. We 
expect the triadic structure established through the first six 
stanzas to continue, especially since the poem has opened with 
an allusion to a triadic ode by Pindar. When the poet begins the 
ninth stanza with the words, "Romulum post hos ...," he 
seems at first to be continuing his demigod theme with a Roman 
example, but the development of the stanza soon forces us to 
change our focus, for in it we turn to a sketch of Roman history 
rather than description of the exploits or powers of a Roman - 
demigod. It is as if the poet has become impatient with the 
Greek idea of the Howe and broken his triadic structure to turn 
all the more quickly to the themes which interest him more: 
Rome and the purely human heroes (viri) it has bred— history, 
not myth. 


14 The same idea of a dual foundation by Romulus and Numa is found in 
Livy's first book (1.19.1, 1.21.6). 

1$ Eduard Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 295, notes that after Romulus the 
poet names as his subjects not people but things (**Pompili regnum,” ‘‘Tarquini 
fascis," "Catonis nobile letum"). This observation complements my interpre- 
tation of the stanza.as a sketch of history rather than a list of heroes or 
viri—better, I think, than it fits with Fraenkel's own view that the stanza is 
connected with the preceding two on demigods. 
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The direction of the poem is now clear. Horace takes an ode 
which began with a Greek motto and Greek hymnic form and 
makes it resolutely Roman: first by a break with triadic struc- 
ture, whereby the Greek /pweg are given short shrift (two 
stanzas), to the benefit of Rome and its viri (four stanzas); later 
by the continuation of Roman themes in the final triad, which is 
addressed to Jupiter (described by his Roman parentage as 
“torte Saturno") and devoted to the nation's greatest vir, Augus- 
tus. Finally, in his catalogue of Roman viri, Horace boasts that 
he will celebrate these men ''insigni Camena"' (39). Not only is 
the aptness of the Italian Muse as symbol for his poetry in this 
context striking, particularly since this is the first reference to 
the Camenae in the Odes, but the development ofthe poem from 
Greek beginning to Roman end is also glossed by the switch 
from the initial invocation of the Greek Muse Clio to the later 
appearance of the Latin Camena.!$ 

In this light, let us look again at the beginning of the poem. I 
have argued that by the various changes he has made in his 
Pindaric motto, Horace has emphasized the contrast in the first 
line between the Latin vir and the Greek heros, so that within his 
literal question ("What man? What demigod?’’) there is another 
question implicit: Greek hero or Roman? When one considers 
the clear movement of the poem, it does not seem fancifultosay . 
that Horace has answered his question with his content. The - 
poem is yet another example of Horace's adaptation of Greek 
models to the interests and values of a Roman poet. 

I have already discussed individual phrases from Odes 4.3, 
but the way they work in the poem as a whole must also be 
considered. This poem is a variation on the first poem of the first 


1$ A parallel phenomenon is seen in Odes 3.4. Again the poet begins with a 
Greek hymnic invocation—this time addressed to the Greek Muse Calliope, 
rather than Clio. He goes on to describe his own poetic initiation and, within 
that frame (5-8, 21-24), his special protection by the Muses (9-20). But Horace 
alters these Greek topics by setting them firmly in a real Italian landscape (see, 
e.g., Fraenkel, 275, on the ''disturbing'' effect of this transposition). When he 
concludes his initiation (follor, 22) with an insistent dedication of himself to the 
Italian Camenae (‘‘vester, Camenae, vester. . .''), we see that, as in 1.12, he has 
taken a Greek beginning and reshaped it to his ends as a Roman poet, culminat- 
ing in his substitution of the Italian Camenae for the Greek Muse invoked at the 
beginning of the poem and paving the way for the Roman concerns which take 
up the second half of the poem. 
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book: it too contrasts the poet's ambitions with those of other 
men, by use of a standard Greek topos, the priamel; it differs 
from the earlier poem, though, in presenting the poet's ambi- 
tions (from the standpoint of the fourth book) as already 
achieved. And, as Odes 1.1 reaches its climax in the prayer that 
the poet might be included in the ranks of the lyrici vates, Odes 
4.3 presents the fulfillment of that prayer by similar use of the 
technique of callida iunctura of Greek and Latin elements, not 
only in the phrases already discussed, but also extended 
throughout the poem. 

The ode is addressed to the Greek Muse Melpomene, and 
throughout its first couplets the use of a traditional Greek topos 
is emphasized by the repeated use of Greek geographical adjec- 
tives: ‘‘labor Isthmius,"" **curru Achaico,”’ ‘‘Deliis foliis." The 
references to the games in lines 3-6a set us in a Greek world, so 
that it comes as something of a surprise when the Delian leaves 
of line 6b turn out (after a delay of three lines) to be the prize not 
of the traditional Greek hero, but of a Roman general (‘‘ostendet 
Capitolio’’—9). The switch to a Roman context continues 
when, in line 10, the poet plants his poem firmly in the Italian 
landscape by naming the waters of the Anio (‘‘quae Tibur aquae 
fertile praefluunt") as the waters of his inspiration. When he 
goes on to say that these Italian waters will make him ‘‘Aeolio 
carmine nobilem," we have our first hint of the sort of oxymo- 
ron of Greek and Latin terms that I have been discussing and 
that becomes so strong in the remainder ofthe poem. The poet's 
_ prayer in 1.1 to be counted among the lyrici vates is answered in 
4.3 by his inclusion in the vatum chori (two parallel collocations, 
as I have shown). The poem reaches its climax in the similarly 
oxymoronic ‘‘Romanae fidicen lyrae." When we find between 
these two callidae iuncturae the Greek Muse (Pieri) playing on 
the Latin testudo (17-18), we may be justified in seeing some- 
thing of the same Greek and Latin contrast there. These 
oxymora in the second half of the poem (13-24) are foreshad- 
owed by and reflect back upon the delicate contrast of Tibur 
and Aeolio in the lines concerned with the poet's inspiration. 

The movement of the poem is, then, as follows: like 1.1, it 
begins with a Greek topos (in which the Greek setting is further 
emphasized by Greek place names), thus suggesting the poet's 
non-Roman artistic inheritance. But before the topic is com- 
plete, the poet has begun to shift his locale, first by mention of 
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the Capitolium, then with his assumption of Roman waters and 
groves as sources of inspiration for his Aeolium carmen. When, 
in the second half of the poem, he turns to the actual fulfillment 
of the hopes articulated in his inaugural ode, he describes the 
signs of his success in a homely image set on the streets of Rome 
("quod monstror digito praetereuntium’’—22) and so em- 
phasizes that it is as a Roman poet that he has achieved glory. 
But the repeated use of Greek-Latin callidae iuncturae 
throughout the section reminds us that this Roman success is 
the result of the poet's assimilation of the Greek background 
evoked by the poem's first lines. 

Horace's hymn to Apollo, Odes 4.6, provides clear evidence 
of his concern to Romanize Greek lyrics (that is, not just to write 
lyrics in Latin, but to fit them to the time and temper of Augus- 
tan Rome). It begins with an address to Apollo, as yet unnamed 
but quickly identified by his attributes: 


Dive, quem proles Niobea magnae 
vindicem linguae Tityosque raptor 
sensit et Troiae prope victor altae 
Phthius Achilles. . . . 
(4.6.1-4) 


The next five stanzas deal with Apollo's victory over Achilles, 
but it is fair to say that they are more concerned with Achilles 
than with the god. Although the death of Achilles precedes the 
action of Aeneas’s tale in book 2 of Virgil's Aeneid, resonances 
of that book are strong here. When Horace speaks of the court 
of Priam just before the fall of Troy as ‘‘laetam . . . choreis" 
(15), we think of the Trojan youth joyfully escorting the fateful 
horse within the walls at Aen. 2.239 ("sacra canunt"), and 
Horace's picture of a city deceived into rest and unwatchfulness 
(‘‘male feriatos''—14) recalls to us the Greeks’ deceitful attack 
on a city ‘‘somno vinoque sepultam'' (Aen. 2.265). And if the 
characterization of Achilles here as ‘‘captis gravis’’ (17) 
suggests to us a contrast with Anchises's injunction to his son at 
Aen. 6.853—''memento . . . parcere subiectis"! "—this impres- 
sion is bolstered by the next stanza, where Aeneas himself 
enters Horace's poem as a foil to Achilles: his greater fate—to 


17 Cp. also Horace's description of Aeneas at Carm. Saec. 41-42 as ''iacentem 
/ lenis in hostem.” 
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found Rome and thus to save the Trojan race from extinction— 
is contrasted with Achilles's desire to ‘‘burn’’ the children of 
Troy, even those unborn, and thus blot out the race entirely. 

From line 5 to line 24, then, the subject of the poem has been 
res Romanae. Formally, these stanzas are that part of a hymn 
which is devoted to the narration and celebration of the attri- 
butes and exploits of the god to be sung. When, at line 25, 
Horace turns to the prayer itself, the focus of the poem shifts 
abruptly. Readdressing the god, this time in his capacity as 
patron of poetry, the poet prays: 


doctor argutae fidicen Thaliae, 
Phoebe, qui Xantho lavis amne crines, 
Dauniae defende decus Camenae, 
levis Agyieu. 
' (4.6.25-28) 


The Greek god Phoebus, teacher of the Greek Muse Thalia, is 
asked to protect and sponsor the Latin Muse (Camena), whose 
Italian character is emphasized by the adjective Daunia, refer- 
ring to Horace's native Apulia.!* The Greek-Latin contrast is 
made particularly strong by the Greek epithet Agyieus (which 
appears only here in Latin before Macrobius), given to Apollo 
immediately following the prayer to preserve the glory of Italian 
(specifically Horatian) poetry.!9 — - 


18 Paul Shorey—in Paul Shorey, G. J. Laing, Horace: Odes and Epodes 
(Chicago 1919) ad loc.—appreciates the contrast between Thalia and Camena 
and even chooses the reading Argivae (with Bentley) for argutae, commenting: 
*"The reading Argivae brings out more clearly the antithesis between the Greek 
Thalia and the Italian Camena. Horace is Romanae fidicen lyrae (4.3.23)." 
Shorey has briefly noted two more of the verbal contrasts between Greek and 
Latin terms that I discuss. He notes at 1.12.1: “Lyra is Greek, tibia Roman, but 
we need not press the distinction," and at 4.3.23 he comments tersely: ‘‘fidicen 
is Latin. . . ; lyrae: Greek,” One might wish that he had pressed the distinctions 
and given us the benefit of his interpretation. 

19 There may be a second contrast at work here as well. The description of 
Apollo, ‘‘qui Xantho lavis amne crines” (formally that part of a hymn which 
names the god's favorite cult-sites), recalls the setting of the first half of the 
poem in a Trojan scene, and in this light the use in the next line of Daunia may be 
meant to evoke the Aeneid y2t again: Daunia was the ancestral land of Turnus, 
and the juxtaposition of a Daunian Muse with the Trojan Apollo is suggestive of 
the process of assimilation of foreign and native elements that Virgil pictures in 
the last half of the Aeneid (see esp. Aeneas’s speech, 12.187ff., and the dialogue 
between Jupiter and Juno, 12.808ff.). Himself a native of Apulia, Horace may 
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The poet then turns to personal history: 


spiritum Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem 


carminis nomenque dedit poetae. 
(29-30) 


From this general statement of inspiration, Horace turns to his 
specific role as the producer of the Carmen Saeculare at the 
great Ludi of 17 B.C.: addressing his chorus in honor of Apollo 
and Diana, the poet enjoins them to sing the praises of the two 
gods (31-40), then ends the poem with the boast: 


nupta iam dices ''ego dis amicum, 
saeculo festas referente luces, 
reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 


vatis Horati.” 
(41-44) 


The occurrence in the poem of both the Greek and Latin words 
for “poet” (at lines 30 and 44) is interesting. When Horace 
speaks of the spiritum and artem given him by the Greek god 
Phoebus, itis tempting to see the extraordinary use of the Greek 
term poeta (which occurs only one other time in the Odes, at 
4.2.33) as particularly appropriate to this Greek inspiration. On 
the other hand, one might argue that for purposes of variatio 
Horace wanted an alternate term for the more usual vates, 
which occurs in the last line of the poem. Nevertheless, the 
particular disposition of the two terms is significant (certainly 
Horace could have avoided one of the terms for ‘‘poet’’ with a 
periphrasis, if he had wanted to). Horace calls himself poeta 
(the Greek term) when he speaks of his original inspiration, 
which was Greek, given by the Greek god (Phoebus); but now 
that he has exercised his role as poeta in his Roman capacity as 
composer and producer of the Carmen Saeculare, an official 
state poem, he has become a vates.?? In 4.6, he speaks as a 


have been deeply affected by Virgil's scheme and therefore prone (particularly 
in an age which had seen so much civil strife: cp. Odes 2.1.34-35) to make use of 
it on his own. 

20 This interpretation is served if we read dedit (30) as a simple past, ‘‘Apollo 
gave me the name of poet” (with the implication that what Horace has done 
with it since is a separate issue), rather than as ‘‘he has given . . .”’ (with its 
suggestion rather of a continuing and unchanging state). 
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Roman vates for the first twenty-four lines ofthe poem; then, by 
turning to description of his personal poetic credentials, he 
explains how it is that he has achieved this status. ''Vatis 
Horati": the words form a resounding climax to the poem. Like 
the oxymora created by the collocation of Greek and Latin 
words (Graiae Camenae, etc.), and like the broader interplay of 
Greek and Latin elements in Odes 1.12 and 4.3, the develop- 
ment from poeta to vates pictured within this poem recapitulates 
the progress of the poet from simple Greek inspiration to the 
complex role by which he uses his Greek lyric meters and his 
Alexandrian poetic ideals to sing of res Romanae in Augustan 
Rome. 


Emity A. MCDERMOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
BosTON 


MYTHOLOGICAL EXEMPLA IN 
PROPERTIUS 1.2 AND 1.15 


Mythology remains something of a stepchild in modern criti- 
cism of Propertius. Unlike other aspects of Propertius' poetry 
(e.g. his frequent ambiguity of expression, his exploration of 
psychological complexities, his lack of enthusiasm for imperial 
policy), his use of mythology is uncongenial to modern sen- 
sibilities and has frequently proved an embarrassment even to 
his most sympathetic interpreters.! Part of the difficulty results 
from the Alexandrian qualities of erudition and artificiality dis- 
played in the mythological exempla. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that in many cases the exempla are not clearly 
relevant to the situation they ostensibly illustrate; indeed, 
sometimes they appear inappropriate or even at variance with 
their contexts. It is the purpose of the present discussion to 
demonstrate for two elegies, 1.2 and 1.15, that this very incon- 
gruity or irrelevance is in fact a deliberate part of Propertius' 
poetic technique, and to suggest that this may be the case in 
other elegies as well. By the use of apparently incongruous 
exempla the poet creates a tension between myth and context 
that runs as a kind of counterpoint to the apparent meaning of 
the elegy.? 

Both 1.2 and 1.15 are based on the familiar elegiac premise 
that true beauty needs no adornment. This similarity of theme 
and the relative position of the elegies in the book have iden- 
tified them as a pair even though their treatment of the theme is 
somewhat different.? 


! e.g. the recent comments of J. P. Sullivan: "But Propertius is often ac- 
cused of an unselective padding with mythical illustrations which add, as far as 
we can see, little or nothing to a poem's poetic logic and in fact distract 
considerably from its development . . . In some of the worst examples the list 
of mythological similes could be detached from the poem to the poem's im- 
provement.” Propertius: A Critical Introduction (Cambridge 1976) 133. 

2 cf. Steele Commager's discussion of "sinister" nuances in mythological 
exempla, in A Prolegomenon to Propertius (Cincinnati 1974) 13-21. 

3 On the arrangement of Book 1 and the parallelism of 1.2 and 1.15 see W. A. 
Camps, Propertius: Elegies Book I (Cambridge 1961) 10-11; Joy King, ''Prop- 
ertius' Programmatic Poetry and the Unity of the Monobiblos,’’ CJ 71 (1975-76) 
108-24; B. Otis, ‘Propertius’ Single Book," HSCP 70 (1965) 1-44. Of 1.2 and 
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In 1.2 the theme of beauty unadorned is stated in two differ- 
ent ways, each with its own set of examples.^ The first set is 
from nature (9-14) and illustrates the point that: 


nudus Amor formae non amat artificem. 
(Prop. 1.2.8) 


Moral and examples both arise easily from the question with 
which Propertius opens the elegy: why does Cynthia like to 
deck herself out in foreign finery, obscuring her own natural 
beauty (1-6)? The second group of exempla is taken from 
mythology and ostensibly illustrates a different but related 
point. The shift was pointed cut by A. W. Allen: ‘The subject 
of the poem is no longer simply the superiority of beauty that is 
natural and unadorned to beauty overladen with artificial and 
meretricious decoration; natural beauty now becomes an out- 
ward sign of a moral characteristic: for a woman who is chaste, 
her chastity is sufficient adornment.’’5 Or, as Propertius him- 
self says in drawing the moral from these exempla: 


non illis studium vulgo conquirere amantis: 
illis ampla satis forma pudicitia. 
non ego nunc vereor ne sim tibi vilior istis: 
uni si qua placet, culta puella sat est. 
(Prop. 1.2.22-26) 


But do the myths adduced by Propertius DM illustrate this 
contention? Let us see. 


non sic Leucippis succendit Castora Phoebe, 
Pollucem cultu non Hilaira soror; 
non, Idae et cupido quoridam discordia Phoebo, 
Eueni patriis filia litoribus; 
nec Phrygium falso traxit candore maritum 
avecta externis Hippodamia rotis: 
sed facies aderat nullis obnoxia gemmis, 
qualis Apelleis est color in tabulis. 
(Prop. 1.2.15-22) 


1.15 Otis says, ‘‘The parallelism of 2 and 15 is much more obvious than that of 
I and 19 (in fact it is almost intrusive) . . ." 19. 
4A. W. Allen, ''Sunt qui Propertium malint" in Critical Essays in Roman 
Literature: Elegy and Lyric, ed. J. P. Sullivan (Cambridge, Mass. 1962) 139- 
42. On 1.2 see also D. N. Levin, ''Concerning Propertius 1.2," CB 35 (1959) 
69-70; and L. C. Curran, ‘‘Nature to Advantage Dressed,” Ramus 4(1975) 1-16. 
5 A. W. Allen (note 4) 140. 
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There are two points to be noted at the outset. First, the 
original point of connection between the heroines and Proper- 
tius’ claim in line 26 that *'chastity is sufficient adornment''6 is 
the natural beauty of the heroines, an idea asserted in all of the 
exempla, but not elsewhere attested for any of the four 
(Phoebe, Hilaira, Marpessa, Hippodamia). It is certainly per- 
missible for Propertius to assert his heroines' freedom from the 
paint box (indeed, if such a notion appeared in the Amores, it 
would be put down to Ovidian wit), but such mythological 
sleight of hand on what is, after all, a frivolous point, effec- 
tively casts some doubt from the beginning on the seriousness 
of his examples.? Second, the exempla themselves. As often in 
Propertius, the myths are alluded to rather than told; I hope to 
demonstrate that the details omitted or suppressed are as im- 
portant as those that the poet allows into the text. 

In the first exemplum (15-16) we are told of Phoebe and 
Hilaira who kindled the passions of Castor and Pollux. Proper- 
tius omits to mention that these daughters of Leucippus were 
already affianced to the brothers Idas and Lynceus, that they 
were abducted by Castor and Pollux, and that a struggle en- 
sued between abductors and bridegrooms in which the latter 
were slain.? The tale is not merely of simple feminine beauty 
that captivates even demi-gods, but also of multiple suitors, 
abduction and strife. 

The next example (17-18) is similar. Here the focus is upon 
the strife between Phoebus and Idas over the beautiful Mar- 
pessa, daughter of Euenus. From Apollodorus (1.7.8-9) we 
learn that Idas abducted Marpessa from her father and the god 
who was wooing her, that Euenus, failing in the pursuit, threw 
himself into the river that subsequently bore his name, and that 
the dispute between Idas and Apollo was finally resolved by 
Zeus who allowed Marpessa to choose between them. She 
chose Idas on the ground that Apollo might desert her when 
she grew old. The tale of Marpessa is based on the same ele- 
ments as the first exemplum; it is linked to it in a surprising and 
witty way—through the figure of Idas, who is common to 


5 The paraphrase is that of A. W. Allen (note 4) 140. 

7 This is not to assert that the only use of invented details in Propertius’ 
mythological exempla is to secure a witty effect. See the discussion of 1.15 
below. 

8 Theocr. 22.137-212; Apollod. 3.11.1-2. 
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both.? Indeed, there is nothing in line 17 to indicate that Pro- 
pertius is not still thinking of the abduction of Phoebe and 
Hilaira until the last syllable of the verse. It is only the mas- 
culine termination in -o in Phoebo that shows that we have to 
do with another tale. The wit is continued in the next line with 
Propertius! pun patriis ... litoribus: the shores are literally 
parental, since the river is named for Euenus.!? 

The final exemplum (19-22) is provided by Hippodamia. 
Again, a tale of abduction, as Propertius emphasizes (20). This 
time, however, the heroine is taken from her father rather than 
a rightful suitor, although the myth of the chariot race, like any 
story of a contest for a bride, implies that there were rivals for 
the maiden's hand.!! The same elements are common to all 
three myths (sexual attraction, beauty, abduction and strife), 
but Propertius presents each exemplum from a different 
perspective. Phoebe and Hilaira kindle the passions of the 
Dioscuri, Marpessa is a cause of strife, Hippodamia is carried 
off because of her beauty. 

The meaning of the mythological exempla is clear: the un- 
adorned beauty of the heroines of the past was enough to pro- 
voke abduction and (in the case of Marpessa and the daughters 
of Leucippus) strife among their various suitors. Moreover, in 
each case it is the abductor (Castor and Pollux, Idas, Pelops) 
rather than the rightful suitor or father (Idas and Lynceus, 
Apollo and Euenus, Oenomaus) who wins the girl. Unadorned 
beauty, then, leads to successful abduction. This is not con- 


? Of the commentators only Rothstein discusses the presence of Idas in both 
stories: "Es ist wohl nur ein Zufall, der für die poetische Verwertung der 
Beispiele keine Bedeutung hat ...’’ M. Rothstein, Die Elegien des Sextus 
Propertius? (Berlin 1920) ad loc. ' 

10 D. O. Ross says that the words in line 18 contain **a neatly fashioned 
aition." Backgrounds to Augustan Poetry: Gallus, Elegy and Rome (Cam- 
bridge 1976) 77. 

!! Pindar Ol. 1.65-89; Apollod. Epit. 2.3-9. In Apollodorus’ version 
Oenomaus is both father and (rejected) rival: 


tod è Baathedovtoc Ilíogc Oivouáov Ovyatéoa Éyovroc "Inzoóáusiav 
xai eive abtig éom@vtoc, Öç tives AÉyovoiv, site xonouóv £yovrog 
tedevtyoat bx tov yrjuavrog a)rüv, ovdeig adtiy éAáuflavev cic 
yvvaixa: 6 u&v yao natno oùx ExerGev aŭt ovvedGeiv, of dé 
pvnotevduevot àvggobvro 9: abrod. 

(Epit. 2.4.) 
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sonant with the ostensible message of the elegy, for the 
heroines, even if their supposed abstension from jewels and 
cosmetics qualifies them to be considered natural beauties, by 
no means illustrate the claim: 


uni si qua placet, culta puella sat est. 
(Prop. 1.2.26) 


In 1.2, then, Propertius is making two different, if not actu- 
ally contradictory, statements to Cynthia concerning the rela- 
tion of faithfulness and beauty. The apparent lesson is that of 
lines 24 and 26, that natural beauty is to be associated with 
faithfulness. Its implied corollary is that artifice in beauty ac- 
companies promiscuity. *'If a girl pleases one man, if she is 
satisfied to be faithful to one lover . . . then, like the heroines, 
she will have no use for artificial adornment.’’!* The lesson of 
the exempla undermines this simple equation, for it teaches 
that natural beauty does not preclude the possibility of many 
lovers. Propertius' principal interest in the elegy is to dissuade 
Cynthia from the use of expensive finery. To that end he 
employs both the naive argument equating simplicity and faith- 
fulness and the realistic argument (which is bound to be more 
persuasive to Cynthia) that simplicity does not limit her to 
faithfulness. His plea is not that she be chaste but that she be 
less expensive. Cynthia, culta as she is by reason of divine 
intellectual gifts (27-30), will surely understand the message. 

In 1.15 the theme of beauty unadorned is again associated 
with faithfulness, but the tone is darker and the treatment more 
complex than in 1.2.!? This is consonant with the general dark- 
ening of mood that characterizes the second half of the 
Monobiblos and culminates in the elegies of loneliness and 
separation.!^ 

The elegy opens with a complaint: 

Saepe ego multa tuae levitatis dura timebam, 
hac tamen excepta, Cynthia, perfidia. 


12 A. W. Allen (note 4) 141. 

13 Important recent studies of 1.15 include Otis (note 3) 16-18; A. W. Ben- 
nett, "The Elegiac Lie: Propertius 1.15,” Phoenix 26 (1972) 28-39; A. Allen, 
"Cynthia's Bedside Manner,” Phoenix 27 (1973) 381-85; J. T. Davis, ‘‘Proper- 
tius’ Períclum in 1.15," CJ (1972-73) 134-37. l 

14 E. Burck, “Römische Wesenzüge der augusteischen Liebeselegie,” 
Hermes 80 (1952) 193-95; Davis (note 13) 135. 
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aspice me quanto rapiat fortuna periclo! 
tu tamen in nostro lenta timore venis. 
(Prop. 1.15.1-4) 


Questions arise immediately: what is the periclum in which 
Propertius finds himself, and what is the perfidia with which he 
charges Cynthia? Until recently there were two schools of 
thought on periclum: that it was either an illness or a sea voy- 
age.!5 There is something to be said on both sides, and no 
doubt Propertius is intentionally ambiguous. As Shackleton 
Bailey has observed, periclum used alone suggests sickness.!$ 
Yet the mythological exempla of Calypso and Hypsipyle in the 
succeeding lines support the idea of a sea voyage, and, as Enk 
has noted, the echo of rapiat in 3 by rapientibus . . . ventis in 
line 18 in the exemplum of Hypsipyle reinforces the connec- 
tion.!7 The proximity of 1.15 to the poems of shipwreck and 
loneliness, 1.17 and 1.18, should also be considered in this 
context. Both ideas, then, are embraced by periclum, and re- 
cent criticism has shown that both are to be related as much to 
Propertius’ emotional as to his physical biography.!5 His sick- 
ness is the emotional anguish caused by Cynthia's cruelty; the 
voyage anticipates the physical and emotional separation of 
1.17 and 1.18.!? Death is associated with both.?° 


15 The traditional arguments are summarized by P. J. Enk, Sex. Propertii 
Elegiarum Liber I (Monobiblos) 2 (Leyden 1946) ad loc. 

16 D, R. Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana (Cambridge 1956) 42. 

17 Enk (note 15). 

18 A, Allen, Davis (note 13). A. Allen, however, would take periclum as 
sickness alone. 

1? This interpretation is indebted to that of Davis (note 13), but differs in 
viewing the danger as already present. ‘‘The periclum Propertius refers to here 
is the effects he knows Cynthia's disdain will have upon him.” (135.) And 
again, ‘‘In 1.15 he accuses her of infidelity in the opening couplet and in the 
following couplet he asserts that she does not even care enough to deny the 
charges and reassure him. He even has to stand by as she dresses up for a rival 
in v. 8. This upsets the poet so much that he calls her unfeeling behavior and 
the results he envisions a periclum.” (136.) I would regard the periclum as 
Propertius' emotional condition at the opening of the elegy, and Cynthia's 
“unfeeling behavior” as her response to it. 

20 cf. Propertius’ claim a: 1.15.41: “nunc pereo.” His death is further elabo- 
rated upon in 1.17 and 1.19. On the whole question of love and death in 
Propertius see A. K, Michels, ‘‘Death and Two Poets," TAPA 86 (1955) 160- 
79; Commager (note 2) 13-21. ` 
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The perfidia?! of line 2 is not merely deceit or unfaithfulness, 
for these are the habitual features of Cynthia's conduct (1), and 
Propertius has something special and unique in mind: hac... 
excepta ... perfidia (2). Cynthia's perfidia, in fact, is spelled 
out in the succeeding lines (3-8): when Propertius is in his 
periclo she comes late and dressed up as if to- meet another 
lover. She does not even pretend to care. This, rather than lies 
and pretense, is the ultimate betrayal, and the one thing Pro- 
pertius has never anticipated. The exempla follow. These will 
be discussed in detail below; at this point it is sufficient to note 
that they are depicted as having their effect on Cynthia, for the 
following passage (25ff.) is Propertius' response to her appar- 
ent change of heart: 


desine iam revocare tuis periuria verbis, 
Cynthia, et oblitos parce movere deos. 
(Prop. 1.15.25-26) 


Moved by Propertius’ outburst, Cynthia has reverted to her 
typical behavior, the oaths and histrionic assertions of fidelity 
that belong to her regular arsenal. This, rather than the lack of 
pretense described in 3-8, is her usual form of perfidia:?? 


tam tibi ne viles isti videantur ocelli, 
per quos saepe mihi credita perfidia est! 
(Prop. 1.15.33-34) 


Both kinds of perfidia (acknowledged indifference, exagger- 
ated concern) are in contrast to the behavior of the heroines, 
who are paradigms of single-minded and genuine love. 


at non sic Ithaci digressu mota Calypso 
desertis olim fleverat aequoribus; 

multos illa dies incomptis maesta capillis 
sederat, iniusto multa locuta salo, 

et quamvis numquam post haec visura, dolebat 
illa tamen, longae conscia laetitiae. 


7! See Bennett (note 13) for a full discussion of perfidia and a somewhat 
different interpretation of its meaning in line 2. 

22 Bennett (note 13) regards the perfidia of line 34 as the same as that of line 
2. I cannot agree with his interpretation of Cynthia's actions at the beginning of 
the elegy: '*... we have discovered good cause for believing that Cynthia in 
the opening eight lines is actually portrayed as saying she is in love, while 
her behaviour as she says so hints strongly that she is not.” (37) 
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Alphesiboea suos ulta est pro coniuge fratres, 
sanguinis et cari vincula rupit amor 
nec sic Aesoniden rapientibus anxia ventis 
Hypsipyle vacuo constitit in thalamo: 
Hypsipyle nullos post illos sensit amores, 
ut semel Haemonio tabuit hospitio. 
coniugis Evadne miseros elata per ignis 
occidit, Argivae fama pudicitiae.?? 
(Prop. 1.15.9-22) 


The initial point of contact between Cynthia and the 
heroines is concern for outward appearance. The extremes of 
Cynthia's behavior are reflected in her finery and in the feigned 
indifference to her looks shown in her oath (swearing on her 
eyes), pallor and crocodile tears (33-40). Both extremes are 
contrasted with Calypso's genuine lack of concern for her 
physical appearance (9-14)? and with the loss of beauty which 
is at least implied in Hypsipyle's wasting away (tabuit 20) over 
Jason. Calypso's uncombed hair and Hypsipyle's wasting are 
signs of the sincerity of their passion, which precludes both the 
potential infidelity and the non-essentials of pretense and self- 
interest that are associated in Propertius’ thinking with physi- 
cal vanity. The exempla of Alphesiboea and Evadne, though. 
abandoning the idea of self-adornment, illustrate the same in- 
tensity and single-mindedness. 

The order of the exempla found in the manuscripts is sym- 
metrically balanced and builds to an emotional climax, as A. 
Allen has argued. Allen sees Hypsipyle’s story as an expansion 
of Calypso’s, and each in turn expanded by ‘‘a briefer, grim- 
mer exemplum.” ‘The exempla, therefore, fit into a schema 
which might be printed, not as A, B, C, D, but, rather, as A, 
Al, B, Bl, or, more accurately, as a, A, b, B. And the purpose 
of that schema is to unfold dramatically the total and terrible 
demands of real love when the lover is separated from the 
beloved. It carries Propertius’ thought from bodily adornment 


23 The verses are quoted in the order transmitted by the manuscripts and 
recently defended by A. Allen (note 13) 383-84. Editors usually place verses 
15-16 after 20 or after 22. 

24 Note the contrast between Cynthia and Calypso in lines 5 and 11; ... 
hesternos . . . componere crinis (5), multos illa dies incomptis maesta capillis 
(11). Calypso's unkempt hair, if not her grief, is apparently a detail of Proper- 
tius’ invention. 
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and possible infidelity to ultimate fidelity and bodily death.''?5 
I would supplement Allen's remarks with the observation that 
the story of Evadne is an intensification not only of that of 
Hypsipyle,?® but also of that of Alphesiboea: Alphesiboea kill- 
ed her brothers, Evadne herself.27 Alphesiboea disregarded 
the claims of blood relationship to avenge her husband; 
Evadne struck still closer to home, and abandoned her own 
existence in order to join her husband in death. 

The behavior of the heroines is contrasted to Cynthia's indif- 
ference to the periclum of Propertius and so, logically, ought to 
be in response to the periclum of their own lovers. There is 
some evidence for this in the text. Thus, dolebat (13) and anxia 
(17) refer not only to the grief of Calypso and Hypsipyle but 
also to their worry concerning the safety of Odysseus and 
Jason.?5 The deaths of Alcmaeon and Capaneus are the great- 
est pericla of all and evoke the appropriate responses from Al- 
phesiboea and Evadne. This is true enough on the formal level, 
but the periclum in each case is secondary to the fact of separa- 
tion. More important, however, in three of the four cases the 
separation is voluntary on the man's part and in fact amounts 
to desertion. 

That Propertius views Odysseus' departure from Calypso in 
this light is indicated by the expression desertis . . . aequoribus 
(10).?? Alcmaeon's marriage to another woman was the cause 
for his murder by the brothers of Alphesiboea (Apollodorus 


?5 A. Allen (note 13) 383-84. 

26 Evadne's suicide is the ultimate extension of Hypsipyle's refusal to love 
again. See A. Allen (note 13) 384. 

?? Rothstein (note 9) ad loc. points out that Alphesiboea's murder of her 
brothers does not appear elsewhere and concludes that Propertius is following 
a version of the story now lost. It seems more likely that Propertius himself has 
invented the detail in order to establish Alphesiboea as a foil to Evadne. In 
Apollodorus (3.7.5-6) Alcmaeon's death is avenged by the sons of his second 
wife Callirrhoe. 

28 “dolebat: sc. eum, ‘she was sorry for him’; cf. 1.16.24 me dolet aura. So 
too in line 17 anxia = ‘anxious for his safety’.’’ Camps (note 3) ad loc. 

?9 cf. 1.3.2: languida desertis Cnosia litoribus. The picture of Calypso is a 
mirror image of the description of Odysseus at Od. 5.151-58. Both weep as 
they look out to sea, Odysseus with homesickness and Calypso with loneliness 
for Odysseus. Is longae conscia laetitiae (14) an ironic reminder of odxére 
/vóave vóugng (Od. 5.153) and the ensuing account of Odysseus’ forced 
lovemaking (Od. 5.154-55)? 
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3.7.5-6); Alphesiboea's counteraction was not merely ven- 
geance but an acceptance of her husband's desertion. Hyp- 
sipyle was abandoned by Jason. Only in the exemplum of 
Evadne is the lover not guilty of desertion, unless death is seen 
as the ultimate form cf desertion. Evadne's response is not an 
acceptance, .but a refusal of the reality of parting. It is not 
merely that she surpasses the other heroines in the intensity of 
her grief but that her action is different in kind: for perpetual 
separation she substitutes an eternal union in death. The 
thought seems to have been a congenial one to Propertius,?? 
but, more important, it forms both a climax to the series of 
exempla in 1.15 and an anticipation of Propertius' musings on 
his own death in 1.19.?! 

The contrast between Cynthia and the heroines is one level 
on which the mythological exempla may be understood. 
Equally important, however, is what the exempla indicate 
about Propertius. Taken together, the exempla establish a pic- 
ture of Propertius’ role that constitutes an intriguing and 
perhaps ironic counterpoint to the concern with Cynthia that is 
the ostensible subject of the elegy. If the heroines are to be 
taken as a model of devotion for Cynthia, their lovers provide a 
picture of desertion that reflects on the actions and intentions 
of Propertius. Irony is certainly an element, for a plea for 
fidelity in the face of one's own (potential or actual) unfaithful- 
ness or desertion can be nothing less. À measure of serious- 
ness, however, is provided by the position of the elegy in the 
Monobiblos, for the desertion hinted at in 1.15 is accomplished 
in 1.17 and 1.18, and Propertius’ death (evoked only obliquely 
in the exemplum of Evadne) is the subject of 1.19. Through the 
exempla, then, Propertius reveals both his expectations for 
Cynthia and his perception of his own situation. Seen in this 
light, the exempla constitute not only a model for Cynthia, but 
also a warning. The veiled threat of separation or desertion is 


30 See especially the discussion of Commager (note 2) referred to in note 20. 

31 In 1.19 the roles are reversed and faithfulness beyond the grave is the 
quality of the dead partner (Propertius). The figure of Evadne, however, does 
cast its shadow on the behavior of Cynthia in 1.19. The contrast is most 
apparent in 1.19.21-22: 


quam vereor, ne te contempto, Cynthia, busto 
abstrahat, heu, nostro pulvere iniquus amor. 
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denied in Propertius' protestations of eternal love (29-32), but 
the point has been made. 

Thus in 1.15, as in 1.2, mythological exempla provide a 
counterpoint to the apparent subject or meaning of the elegy. 
In 1.2 the exempla undermine the poet's ostensible advice to 
Cynthia; in 1.15 they fortify Propertius' reproaches, but at the 
same time present an image of his emotional situation that 
warns of separation and loss. 


JuLiA HAIG GAISSER 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


THE DATE OF JUVENAL'S 
THIRTEENTH SATIRE 


stupet haec qui iam post terga reliquit 
sexaginta annos Fonteio consule natus? 
(Juvenal 13.16-17) 


It has long been realized that the identification of Fonteius 
and the date of his consulship will provide a terminus post 
quem for the composition of the satire. In the belief that the 
question was one of deciding between C. Fonteius Capito in 59 
and Fonteius Capito (praenomen unknown) in 67 (but see my 
concluding paragraph for another candidate) Borghesi! in 1847 
wrote as follows: ‘Ma tutti e due questi anni cadendo sotto 
l'impero di Adriano [i.e. 119 and 127], potrebbero essere en- 
trambi opportuni: per cui non sarebbe facile di dare la pre- 
ferenza ad un' opinione piuttosto che ad un' altra, se il Baille 
non avesse fiancheggiata la sua con ragione di molto peso. Egli 
ha addotto che il solo pit moderno di questi due Fontei tenne il 
primo posto nel suo collegio consolare, mentre il più antico vi 
ebbe il secondo, e che quando si nomino a cagione di epoca un 
console solo *'fu invariato stile di citare sempre il primo, salvo 
che quando il primo era qualche Cesare o Imperatore” '. He 
goes on to say that Baille came to this conclusion on the evi- 
dence he found in the jurists and that it is confirmed by the 
evidence of inscriptions. So the matter was settled; Fonteius is 
the consul of 67 and the satire cannot have been written before 
: 127.? It has also been suggested that, since the obscure consul 
Fonteius would be remembered only by a man who was born in 
67, this reference may indicate that Juvenal himself was born 
in that year.? 


! B. Borghesi, Giornale Arcadico 110 (1847) 214-15 = Oeuvres Complétes v 
(Paris 1868) 74-75. 

? Borghesi's view has won general acceptance; an honourable exception was 
H. Nettleship, Lectures and Essays. Second Series (Oxford 1895) 121-22. 

? R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) 774 -75. A similar suggestion had been 
made by L. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners (Eng. tr. of 7th ed.: Lon- 
don 1908-13) iv, 311, though he concluded that ‘the argument is not con- 
vincing.' 
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I shall suggest in this note that Baille's arguments are unten- 
able and that consequently it is not possible to identify Fonteius 
with certainty. But first it should be said that even if Baille's 
views on the principles governing the indication of a year by 
the name of only one consul were accepted their application to 
this passage of Juvenal is not entirely straightforward.^ That 
the name of Fonteius Capito preceded that of L. Iulius Rufus in 
the official Fasti for 67 is shown by the surviving epigraphic 
Fasti for that year and confirmed by the other evidence, both 
epigraphic (CIL x 5405) and written (Chronogr. a. 354; Hyd. 
Chron.; Fast. Vind. I; Prosp. Chron.; Cassiod. Chron.; 
Chronicon Paschale). But it is not equally certain that the 
name of C. Vipstanus Apronianus preceded that of C. Fonteius 
Capito in the Fasti for 59. That order is found in CIL vi 2041; x 
1504; Tac. Ann. 14:1; Plin. NH 2.180; and Hyd. Chron., but 
Capito's name appears first in the usually reliable Chronogr. a. 
354 and in CIL iv 3340, tab. 147, 15 and 29, and vi 2002. In the 
face of this conflict of evidence, even though the balance is 
tipped towards the order Vipstanus, Fonteius, one could not 
apply Baille's law with much confidence. 

However Juvenal was neither a jurist nor a composer of 
inscriptions, but a poet, and we should compare the practice of 
other poets in using the names of consuls to indicate years. If it 
can be shown that any Latin poet does not follow Baille's 
principles, then there will be no good reason to believe that 
Juvenal adhered to them. In fact there are four instances in 
Horace which conflict with Baille's view. In Carm. 3.14.28 
Horace refers to the period of his youth consule Planco, i.e. 42 
B.C. when the consuls were M. Aemilius Lepidus and L. 
Munatius Plancus. Though we do have epigraphic Fasti for 
that year their information 1s conflicting; Fast. cos. Amitern. 
give the order Aemilius, Munatius, whereas Fast. cos. Colot. 
and Fast. mag. vic. have the names the other way round. But 
the order Aemilius, Munatius is supported by inscriptional 
evidence (A. Degrassi, Inscriptiones Latinae liberae rei pub- 
licae [Firenze 1963] no. 1062) and by the unanimous testimony 
of the literary sources (Vell. 2.67.3-4; Plin. NH 2.99; Suet. Tib. 
5; Dio 47 Index; 47.16.1; Obseq. 70; Chronogr. a. 354; Hyd. 


4 As was observed by Nettleship, loc. cit. 
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Chron.; Chronicon Paschale; Fast. Vind. I; Cassiod. Chron.); 
thus a strong presumption is created in favour of the Amiter- 
num Fasti against the others. The second case is Carm. 3.8.12 
where Horace speaks of wine laid down consule Tullo, in 66 
B.C. when the consuls were M'. Aemilius Lepidus and L. 
Volcacius Tullus. No epigraphic Fasti for that year survive; 
the order Aemilius, Volcacius is found in CIL i?, 667; 959; Cic. 
Cat. 1.15; Sull. 11; Asc. Corn. 52; Chronogr. a. 354; Cassiod. 
Chron., whereas the reverse order occurs only in Sall. Cat. 
18.2 and Dio 36.42.3. Finally in two places Horace refers to the 
year of his birth, 65 B.C., by naming one of the consuls: con- 
sule Manlio (Carm. 3.21.1) and Torquato . . . consule (Epod. 
13.6). This was L. Manlius Torquatus whose colleague was L. 
Aurelius Cotta. Again no epigraphic Fasti survive; Manlius 
stands first in CIL i?, 961; 2683, whereas Aurelius is first in CIL 
i?, 960; Cic. Cat. 3.19; Leg. Agr. 2.44; Sall. Cat. 18.5; Nep. Att. 
4.5; Asc. Corn. 50; 52; Suet. Vita Hor. p. 48 Reifferscheid; Dio 
37 Index; 37.1.1; Hyd. Chron.; Chronicon Paschale; Cassiod. 
Chron. 

In these four cases it is virtually certain that Horace has 
indicated the year by the consul whose name stood second in 
the Fasti. He has thus not followed the ‘rule’ laid down by 
Baille and we may reasonably assume that other poets were 
prepared on occasion to disregard it; indeed we may doubt 
whether the poets ever consciously observed the rule. And 
curiously enough another example of this disregard is to be 
found in Juvenal himself. For at 15.27 he tells us that the inci- 
dent described in the satire occurred nuper consule Iunco. L. 
Aemilius Iuncus was consul in 127, but he was a suffect consul; 
thus his name clearly did not stand first in the Fasti for that 
year. It could, I suppose, be argued that Juvenal is giving us a 
precise date to the months of Iuncus' suffect consulship; he is 
mentioned first when this is done (CIL x 7854; xvi 72; Dig. 
40.5.28.4; Fast. mag. Ost.). 

The evidence given above is sufficient to make it impossible 
to give any credence to Baille's view and thus impossible also 
to be certain which Fonteius was meant by Juvenal. Lastly it 
should be said that the two Fonteii already mentioned are not 
the only candidates for the identification. In 58 one of the 
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suffect consuls was C. Fonteius Agrippa; J have not seen him 
mentioned anywhere as a possibility for Juvenal's reference 
but clearly he must come into consideration. 


RAYMOND ÁSTBURY 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


DEVATA-DVANDVA IN HITTITE, 
GREEK, AND LATIN 


In a Hittite prayer (KUB XXXI 127 + ABoT 44 [+]) the solar 
deity is invoked as follows: 


(158-61)  PUTU-i Sarku LUGAL-ue 4 halhaltümari ukturi 
istarna arha iyattari ZAG-az-tet 
nahsaratte$ huiyante$ GUB-laz-ma-ta 
we(ri)temat huiyantes 


*Sun-god, lofty king, amidst the four firm corners 
you stride forth. On your right 

Fears (are) running, but on your left 

Frights (are) running’ 


Much in this prayer is of direct Akkadian inspiration; 
Istanus the sun-god is called ‘lord of judgment’ (1 1-2 hanneSnas 
išhaš), as is the Babylonian Šamaš, and he is the son of Ningal 
(wife of Sin), with a beard of lapis lazuli, like his Akkadian 
counterpart (I Il). In I 65-67 his two counsellors Bunene and 
MiSaru (= Justice) are said to stride on his right and left re- 
spectively. And yet, as H. G. Güterbock has pointed out,! this 
is no Samas-hymn in Hittite garb but an original Hittite 
religious composition, albeit heavily overlaid with syncretistic 
akkadianisms. There are many other traits which are peculiar 
and exclusive to Hittite cults and traditions, such as the inclu- 
sion of the solar deity among the *'former gods"' (I 25-28), the 
placing of dog, pig, and speechless beasts under the sun-god's 
judgment along with mankind (I 42-46), and the feeding of oats 
to the team of the god's quadriga (I 52-55). l 

The figures nahšaratteš ‘Fears’ and we(ri)temas ‘Frights’ 
might also be some imported element, especially if we com- 
pare Ištar’s retinue in the Hedammu myth (JBoT II 135, 9-10, 
with duplicate KUB XXXIII 88, 11): aššiyatar-ma-šši 
[UR.TUR.MES GIM-an EGIR-an huway]antari ‘but Loves 
run like puppies behind her'. Phantasmagoric plural abstrac- 
tions are no rarity in ancient Near Eastern and Mediterranean 


! Journal of the American Oriental Society 78 (1958) 242. 
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tradition; suffice it to summon up the denizens of the forecourt 
in Vergil's Orcus (Aeneid 6.274-76): 


Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae, 
pallentes habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 
et Metus, et malesuada Fames, ac turpis Egestas. . . 


Yet the most immediate parallel suggests itself with the 
synonymous singular pair of satellites of Ares in early Greek 
tradition, /4cipoc ‘Fear’ and doc ‘Fright’, who are coupled 
with Eris ‘Strife’ in Iliad 4.440, appear on Agamemnon's 
shield along with a fearsome-glowering ‘vulture-faced’ 
(BAooved@aics) Gorgo (Iliad 11.36-37), and harness the war- 
god's horses Uliad 15.119-20). In Hesiod's Theogony (933-34) 
Aphrodite bore them to Ares; in (and on) the Shield of 
Herakles (195) they are depicted as ready to plunge into fray. 
Granted Ares’s close association with the Troad and Thrace, 
this theme brings us closer to an ancient and indigenous 
Anatolian environment. 

The same abstractions, ‘Fear’ and ‘Fright’, appear once 
more in Hittite literature, in a Hattic-Hittite bilingual myth 
about the moon-god’s fall from heaven. Nobody saw him, but 
afterwards the storm-god launched rain-showers in his wake, 
and then (KUB XXVIII 5 Vs. 14b) ept[a-an n]ah*araz epta-an 
we[ritemas ‘Fear seized him, Fright seized him’, matching the 
Hattic (ibid. 15a) ta-a-]t-wa,(-)tu-pi ta-ah-ku-wa-at.? The god- 
dess Kamrusepas had seen from heaven what had happened 
and describes it almost verbatim in relation to the main ac- 
count, upon which (KUB XXVIII 4 Vs. 21b) epta-an nahsaraz 
epta-an weritemas ‘Fear seized her, Fright seized her', corre- 
sponding to Hattic (ibid. 18a) tu-ú-pí ta-ti-wa,? Se-ih-ku-wa- 
at.^ In the obscure and fragmentary sequel a hortatory seg- 
ment makes renewed mention of ‘Fear and Fright’, but this 


? The duplicate version KUB XXVIII 3 Vs. 13a has preserved only the Hat- 
tic ta-a]u-wa,(-)tu-u-pé ta-ah-ku-wa-at, whereas KUB XXVIII 4 Vs. 11a has 
ta-a-tt-va,(-)tu-t-pi ta-ah-ku-wa-at(-), again with the corresponding Hittite text 
missing. 

3 KUB XXVIII 3 Vs. 20a has tu-t-wi, ta-a--w[a,, and KUB XXVIII 5 Vs. 
22a shows tu-it-wi, ta-a-&-wa,, With the Hittite equivalent passages broken. 

4 tahkuwat vs. Sehkuwat probably show initial masculine (ta-) vs. feminine 
object (Se-), referring to the storm-god (Taru) and Kamrusepas (Kadahziwuri) 
respectively; thus it was not the moon-god whom Fear and Fright seized (cf. 
A. Kammenhuber, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 51 [1955] 118). 
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time (KUB XXVIII 4 Vs. 28b) as [na ]hšaradduš we[riļtemušša, 
thus in the plural. In the ensuing ritual (within which the 
preceding cult-myth is intercalated in the first place) there is 
further reference (KUB XXVIII 4 Rs. 10-11, with duplicate 
XXVIII 5 Rs. 10-11): nahšaradduš [we]ritemu$ SA "[U 9-ŠU 
eku]zi *he toasts the storm-god's Fears and Frights nine times'. 
In those latter passages Hattic offers no bilingual parallel, and 
even in the other sections we can merely observe that ‘Fear 
and Fright’ are expressed by tauwa tupi or tupi tauwa or tuwi 
taàuwa, seemingly in interchangeable order, as opposed to the 
apparent irreversibilizy or at least constancy of the Hittite bi- 
nomial which renders it. 

The fact that 'Fear(s) and Fright(s) are 'drunk to' or 
'toasted' (as direct objects of the verb eku-) assures their 
religious and cultic reality, rather than being mere abstrac- 
tions. They were dual demons of dread receiving worship, 
even as Phobos did in ancient Greece, e.g. at Sparta where he 
had a temple (Plutarch, Cleomenes 8-9) or Selinus where he 
was a guarantor of victory along with Zeus and others (Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae 14.263). But why, in passing from narrative to 
hortation and ritual, is there a shift from parallelistic singulars 
(nahSaraz ... weritemas) to juxtaposed asyndetic plurals 
(nahSaradduS weritemuS)? Since an ad sensum explanation is 
ruled out by the context, these must be ‘‘stylistic plurals.’’ But 
the latter term is by definition a pis aller, unless it can be given 
a historical explanation. 

It is thinkable that Hittite is here slavishly copying a feature 
of the Hattic original. And yet, where bilingual context does 
exist, Hittite is anything but overly literal, rendering two asyn- 
deta nouns followed by a single verb with parallelistic verb + 
noun + verb + noun (epta-an nahSaraz epta-an weritemas). 
We should therefore expect nahSaraddusS weritemus to be 
equally idiomatic and independently rooted in Hittite grammar. 

The most obvious extra-Hittite comparison would be with 
the Indo-Iranian double-dual devata-dvandva of the type 
(Vedic) Mitrá-Váruna, Índra-Vísnu, Dyava-Prthivi ‘Heaven 
(and) Earth’, Usasa-Náktà ‘Dawn (and) Night’, matára-pitára 
‘mother (and) father’, (Avestan) MiOra-Ahura, pasu-vira ‘beast 
(and) man’, with its somewhat restricted range of reversibili- 
ties (Prthivi-Dyava, Ndktosasa, Ahura-MiOra) and ellipses 
(Mitra, Usasa, matéra, pitára). There are some lingering 
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traces of the morphological dual-dvandva in Hittite (of the 
type *arta anna ‘father [and] mother’), such as huhha hannis 
'grandfather (and) grandmother' which has partially resisted 
full pluralization (seen in atte$ annis ‘father [and] mother’) or 
a fallback to singular asyndeta (atta annas) or ellipticisms 
(annas Siwaz ‘day of [meeting] one's parent[s], day. of death").5 
But mainly it is normal for the plural to have absorbed the 
function of the dual, with nahSaraddus weritemus thus mean- 
ing simply 'Fear (and) Fright'. This dvandva lingers on in the 
archaizing hortatory and ritual style, whereas in the purely 
descriptive mythic parlance parallelistic repetition of subjects 
and verbs is used, conforming to common practice in ancient 
Near Eastern narrative. In the prayer to the sun-god there is 
contamination of both styles, because (unlike Hattic-based 
material) narrative and liturgy are not separated: in this ‘‘de- 
scriptive prayer” the old dvandva is itself split apart by paral- 
lelistic verbal repetition (nah$aratte$ huiyante$ ... we(ri) 
temas huiyante$). Judging from the Rig-Veda, separation of 
the parts was in itself a tolerated formal and stylistic device 
(e.g. RV 7.42.5 à Nákta sadatam Usasa ‘let Night [and] Dawn 
be seated'; RV 6.51.1 cáksur máhi Mitráyor ám éti priyám 
Várunayoh ‘up comes the great eye, the dear one, of Mitra 
[and] Varuna’). 

The postulation of the full devata-dvandva for Hittite has 
consequences on an Indo-European scale, for it goes counter 
to the prevalent notion that the compositional type Mitrá- 
Váruna is peculiar to Indo-Iranian, a sub-specialty which 
developed out of the basic elliptic dual by means of explicatory 
complementation, an end product of the type otherwise repre- 
sented by elliptic dual + singular complement® (RV 8.25.2 


5 Cf. my remarks in Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung (abbrev. 
KZ) 83 (1969) 59-63. Some other duals assumed there are, however, ques- 
tionable, such as Sakuwa ‘eyes’ (rather a neuter plural) or had$a hanzas*a, for 
which H. C. Melchert (Revue hittite et asianique 31 [1973] 57-70) assumes 
asyndetic directional datives in -a, thus 'to the first (and) second generation'. 
But the form adda (KUB XVI 39 II 20 and 22) as an elliptic dual stands; simply 
amending it to adda(5) (which is found separately as an oblique case ibid. 24, 
29, and 30), with G. F. del Monte (Annali, Istituto Orientale di Napoli 35 
[1975] 331), will not do. 

6 Thus B. Delbrück, Syntaktische Forschungen 4 (Halle 1879) 19-20, 5 
(Halle 1888) 98; Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen 1 
(Strassburg 1893) 138-39. 
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Mitra ... Váruno yds ca; Iliad 12.335-336 Alavre óo ... 
Tedxoov te). The latter type matches similar constructions 
with a dual pronoun, e.g. RV 7.97.10 yuvam Índraś ca ‘thou 
and Indra’; Pindar, Jsthmian 5.17-18 upov Iv0éq ve ‘for 
both thee and P.’; Old English wit Scilling ‘S. (and) I’; Old 
Norse bit Gudrun ‘thou (and) G.’; French nous deux Paul ‘P. 
(and) I'; Lithuanian jédu sù sávo merga ‘he with his girl’; Old 
Bulgarian obéma su Alexandromü ‘both her and A.', literally 
‘both (dative of reference) with A.'. The dual pronoun can also 
be embedded or implicit in a dual (or by replacement plural) 
verb, as in RV 7.88.3 @ yád ruhava Váruna$ ca navam ‘when 
V. and I went on board ship’; RV 8.1.6 matā ca me 
chadayathah sama ‘you and your mother seem to me equal’; 
RV 4.50.10 Índras ca sómarh pibatam Brhaspate ‘drink soma, 
Indra and Brhaspati’ (cf. Índra-Brhaspáti); Old Irish corán- 
catar 7 Dubthach ‘he (Patrick) and D. met’; doronsat sid ocus 
Fergal ‘he and F. made peace’; Old Norse sátu it Vólundr 
‘did you and V. sit?'.? As a result the few alleged examples of 
full devatà-dvandva outside of Indo-Iranian have had difficulty 
getting a fair hearing. In order to bolster the Hittite material I 
shall pass in review the relevant occurrences. 

That Old Russian had something very close to the Mitrá- 
Varuna type (e.g. perenesena bysta Borisa i Gléba ‘Boris and 
Gleb were carried over’) has been admitted even by those who 
persisted in denying the Indo-European origin of the type, pre- 
ferring to see parallel developments out of the elliptic dual via 
complementation (e.g. F. Edgerton, op. cit. in fn. 7, p. 118). 
Others have been agnostic,* but W. Krause (op. cit. in fn. 7, 
p. 228) came out strongly for ancient origin.? Other pre- 
viously postulated instances come from four languages: Gk. 


7 For the material see J. Wackernagel, KZ 23 (1877) 302-10 (= Kleine 
Schriften 538-46); J. Schmidt, Die Pluraibildungen der indogermanischen 
Neutra (Weimar 1889) 79; H. Zimmer, KZ 32 (1893) 153-57; O. Richter, Indo- 
germanische Forschungen 9 (1898) 23-29; Schwyzer, ibid. 14 (1903) 28-31; H. 
Miller, Zeitschrift für deutsche Wortforschung 4 (1903) 95-124; F. Edgerton, 
KZ 43 (1910) 110-20, 44 (1911) 23-25; E. Sittig, KZ 50 (1922) 56-65; E. 
Hermann, KZ 50 (1922) 130-38; W. Krause, KZ 52 (1924) 223-49. 

8 E.g. E. Hermann, op. cit. in fn. 7, p. 131: ‘‘Ob der Typus uridg. war, will 
ich nicht untersuchen." 

? “Man darf wohl mit Sicherheit diesen Typus als uraltes Erbgut ansehen." 
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Axtootwve Modiove, Umbrian u(e)iro pequo, Lat. Veneres 
Cupidinesque, and Old English bearnum and bréérum. 

Axtogiwve Modiove was treated seriously as a devata- 
dvandva by H. Möller (op. cit. in fn. 7, p. 101-2). This double 
name refers to a pair of brothers mentioned by Nestor in one of 
his garrulous yarns about olden days (Iliad 11.750-52): 


xaí vý xev Axtogíove MoA(ove naió ' dddnaga, 
ei un opwe zatr)o £0g90 xoe(ov évooíy0ov 
Èx zoÀAÉuov éoáooe . .. 


‘And now I would have done in the boys A. (and) M., 
had not their father, the wide-ruling earthshaker 
saved them from the fray ...’ 


Nestor mentions the same striplings as having been green 
in warfare ibid. 709-10, but this time simply as Mo4íove. 
In Iliad 23.638 the old man is at it again, only using the 
alternative Axrooíove. In the Catalogue of Ships (Iliad 2.620- 
21) Axtogiwve designates ambiguously either Amphimakhos 
and Thalpios (leaders of the ° Exeroć) or their respective fa- 
thers, Kteatos and Eurytos: 

tÓv uàv àg ` Augíuayoc xai OdAniog Hynodadny, 


5 EJI 


viec ó uèv Kreátov, 66° do’ Eùeútov, Axtootove. 


Thus Kteatos and Eurytos were the primary Axtogiwve, 
and Kteatos alone is called Axtogiwyv in Iliad 13.185 where 
his son Amphimakhos comes to grief: "Augíuayov, Ktedtov 
vi’ "Axtopíovog. 

This set of data'made Miller suspect in "Axrogícve Modtove 
a 'dioscuric" set of twins, with ‘Axtwe as the mortal father of 
at best one of them (cf. Tyndareus as the pro forma father of 
both Kastor and Polydeukes, who were hence comprehen- 
sively known as Tvvóao(íóa. besides Atdcg xovgor), and with 
Poseidon as the divine sire (MoAíov being the latter's son, al- 
lonymic with either Eurytos or Kteatos). The parallel of 
Amphitryon engendering Iphikles and Zeus siring Herakles 
would be equally apposite, as would that of the Vedic dioscu- 
ric equivalents Násatya- and Dasrá-, with their original re- 
spective allonyms Asvín- and Divó nápat (and use as devata- 
dvandvas, elliptically or in various dual combinations) “Axtwe@ 
‘Leader’ is otherwise attested as an Iliadic man's name 
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(2.513), or as the father of Menoitios (11.785, 16.14), or as a 
patronymic ingredient in "EyexAjgog ... Axrogíóao (16.189); 
. MoAíov is also found (11.322 MoAíova). No mention of the 
mother of Axtogiwve MoA(ove is made in the Iliad, but she 
appears in posthomeric tradition. Ibycus (fragm. 16) knew the 
pair as téxva Modtévac, ‘‘Siamese’’ twins hatched from a sil- 
ver egg (shades of the Dioskouroi again), slain by Herakles, 
and avenged by their mother Molione, whose name is tradi- 
tional in later mythography. The Iliadic scholia (on 23.638-41) 
also quoted Hesiod (fragm. 18 Merkelbach-West) on their 
‘double form and dual bodies’ (Ótpveic, úw Éyovrac oúóuata) 
and the fact that they were grown together (ovjztEQuxótag 
GAAndAotc). Pindar (Olympian 10.34) merely pluralized the 
name as Mo4Aíovec, but later tradition also has the ‘‘metro- 
nym” Modiovidat, and occasionally Axrogidar (Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses 8.308 Actoridaeque pares). 

Since Modiove cannot be formally derived from MoAtóvy, 
and since metronymy is alien to Homeric tradition, “Axtogiwve 
ModAtove cannot originally have meant ‘the two sons of Aktor 
and Molione'; so much was clear to Móller, and before him to 
J. Wackernagel (op. cit. in fn. 7, p. 307). The proper derivation 
of Modiwy and MoALóvy alike is from Médoc, which is attested 
as an Iliadic man's name (Cretan father of Meriones in 10.269 
and 13.249). The Iliadic scholia (on 11.709) state that Kteatos 
and Eurytos were sons of Poseidon and Molione, the daughter 
of Molos (adding for good measure that Molos also bore the 
epiclesis Aktor, thus syncretizing the father and husband of 
Molione). Hence Axtogiwve MoA(ove means ‘the two sons of 
Aktor and grandsons (daughter's sons) of Molos'. Because of 
Poseidon's intrusive paternity neither (or at the most one only) 
was the true son of Aktor, and the alternative papponym was a 
way of attachment to the nearest human male blood relative. 
Similarly Herakles was called Alkeides not because Perseus's 
son Alkeus (or Alkaios) was his nominal father’s (Amphitryon’s) 
father, but rather because he was also Herakles's mother's 
(Alkmene's) mother's (Anaxo's) father and mother's father's 
(Elektryon's) brother. When the biological father was a god, 
there was a tendency to secure human filiation additionally in 
the female line, by attachment to either a maternal avus or 
avunculus. An extension of this drift (in origin presumably a 
matrilinear survival) is evident in the Iliadic passage quoted 
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above (2.620-21) where Axrogíove seems to agree at least as 
much with the sons of Kteatos and Eurytos as with the original 
Axtogiwve (Modiove). Thus ‘Axtogiwve Modiove is not a 
devata-dvandva but rather an asyndetic combination of two 
duals expressing the various filiations of the same set of twins, 
and its “‘ellipses’’ are simply abbreviated forms of reference. 
We must conclude that no bipartite dual-dvandva has been 
proven for Greek, and Aiavre óóo remains the only elliptic 
example. 

Within Italic, the postulation of dual forms in general, and 
dual-dvandvas in particular, has been much disputed. U. von 
Wilamowitz's and W. Schulze's discovery of old duals in the 
inscriptional M. C. Pomplio (CIL P .30) and Q. K. Cestio 
(ibid. 61)!? is generally rejected nowadays, e.g. by M. Leu- 
mann!! who prefers to find -o for -os (nom. sg.) or perhaps for 
Oscan-type -os (nom. pl.). J. Wackernagel's!? precise morpho- 
logical comparison of the Avestan dual-dvandva pasu-vira 
(instr.-dat.-abl. dual pasubya-viraeibya) ‘beast (and) man’ with 
the Umbrian formula u(e)iro pequo ‘man (and) beast’ (cf. 
Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.286 pecudesque virosque) has been 
largely ignored in Umbrian studies.!? However, since the 
plural mechanically replaces the dual in Italic, the postulation 
of plural forms does not in itself negate the dvandva origin of 
the formula. E. Schwyzer’s interpretation (op. cit. in fn. 7) of 
Catullus’s Veneres Cupidinesque as ‘Venus and Cupid'!^ has 
met much opposition.!5 A. J. Bell!® assumed an elliptic Veneres 
(= Venus + Cupido), followed by an explanatory Cupidoque 
assimilated to Veneres in number, thus at least positing a devel- 


10 See E. Schwyzer, op. cit. in fn. 7, p. 31. 

!! Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre (München 1977) 405. 

12 KZ 43 (1910) 295-98 (= Kleine Schriften 280-83). 

13 As an example, J. W. Poultney, The Bronze Tables of Iguvium (Baltimore 
1959) 245, looks for genitive or accusative plurals in u(e)iro pequo (masc. and 
neuter respectively). 

1s Adumbrated in the same year also by H. Möller (op. cit. in fn. 7, p. 97), 
who not only had proposed the Old English parallel bearnum and bróérum ‘to 
son and brother' (Beowulf 1074) but also pointed out that Catullus may have 
used an archaizing formula which went back to a dual-dvandva but did not 
necessarily mean 'Venus and Cupid' to him any longer. 

15 E.g. Karl Meister, Lateinisch-griechische Eigennamen (Leipzig 1916) 
118; E. Hermann, op. cit. in fn. 7, p. 133; W. Krause, op. cit. in fn. 7, p. 228. 

16 The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction (London 1923) 65-66. 
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opment parallel to the notions of B. Delbrück, F. Edgerton, 
and others (see fn. 6 and 7) about the origin of the bipartite 
dual-dvandva in Indo-Iranian. But E. Löfstedt!” not only took 
Veneres to be an asseverative addition assimilated to the follow- 
ing plural Cupidines (known from Horace and Propertius on- 
ward; cf. Gk. “Eowte¢); he also doubted the antiquity of the 
elliptic Castores and Cereres. Since Castores is attested only 
from the imperial period and later (e.g. Tertullian, Apologeticus 
22.12 phantasmata Castorum ‘apparitions of the heavenly 
twins’), and the templum Castorum (Pliny the Elder +) was 
earlier called aedes Castoris (Plautus +), it is conceivable that 
we witness a latter-day ellipsis symptomatic of a redressing of 
the Roman dioscuric balance which had earlier tipped in favor 
of Castor alone;!? but it is equally possible that an old ellipsis 
was simply in temporary disuse; expressions like geminus(que) 
Pollux '(and) P. with his twin brother' (Horace, Odes 3.29.64) 
or alter Castor ‘one of the twins, Castor’ (Statius, Silvae 4.6. 
15-16) can be back-formations from a late Castores (or its rare 
pendant Polluces) but may just as well be anchored in an old 
ellipsis. Following K. Meister (op. cit. in fn. 14, p. 118-22), 
Lófstedt likewise questioned Cereres ‘Ceres and Proserpina’, 
pointing out its mostly African epigraphic attestations and pos- 
sible non-Roman religious implications; but since a matching 
Cerfum sacaracirix 'priestess of Ceres and Proserpina' is 
found in Paelignian,!® the Italic antiquity of the ellipsis seems 
unassailable. 

As a true elliptic dvandva (‘‘besser als Cereres’’) Löfstedt 
admitted (besides the usual patres 'parents' and the like) 
Juvenal's geminos sub rupe Quirinos (11.105), i.e. a represen- 
tation at the base of a rock of Remus and his twin brother 
Romulus, the latter identical with Quirinus (cf. ibid. 104 
Romuleae simulacra ferae, a reference to a likeness of the 
lupus femina who suckled the twins). This turn of phrase is 
unique?’ and leads cne to wonder whether it is a mere bit of 
extravagance by a poetical Silver Age rhetorician, or rather a 


17 Syntactica I, 2nd ed. (Lund 1956) 66-74. 

18 Cf. e.g. R. Schilling, Revue des études latines 38 (1960) 182-83. 

19 Cf. e.g. V. Pisani, Le lingue dell'Italia antica oltre il latino, 2nd ed. 
(Torino 1964) 115. 

20 **Wo] nur hier" (L. Friedlaender, D. Junii Juvenalis Saturarum Libri V 
[Leipzig 1895] 500). 
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transposed formula of ancient origin. In another context?! I 
have endeavored to show that Remus and Romulus-Quirinus 
are the Latin reflections of the Indo-European primeval twins 
presiding over cosmogonic (and by extension urban) beginnings, 
and that their Proto-Roman names can be reconstructed as 
*Yemo(no)s ‘Twin’ and *Wiro(no)s ‘Man’. By this token 
Geminos ... Quirinos can be interpreted as a mechanical 
pluralization of a full dual-dvandva *Yemono-Wirono ‘Twin 
(and) Man’ corresponding to the Vedic pair *Yamá-Mánii who 
occupy the equivalent slots in Indic cosmogony and anthro- 
pogony. 

Whatever the detail or status of any one alleged Italic occur- 
rence, the sum certainly vouches for the one-time existence of 
both the bipartite and the elliptic dual-dvandva in this branch 
of Indo-European. Italic and Indo-Iranian (coupled with Slavic 
and Germanic) make it likely that devata-dvandva is of Indo- 
European origin. Hence its occurrence in Hittite, too, should 
not be unexpected. 


JAAN PUHVEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


21 History of Religions 15 (1975) 146-57. 


POLYPHAGUS: GLUTTON OR CROCODILE? 


In Nero 37.2, Suetonius records that the emperor had the 
notion of throwing living men polyphago cuidam Aegypti 
generis crudam carnem et quidquid daretur mandere assueto. 
R. J. Littman suggests (AJP 97 [1976] 369) that polyphagus 
means ''crocodile,"' not ‘‘glutton.’’ An intriguing idea, but one 
that is seriously weakened, if not refuted, by the following 
evidence. 

Polyphagus is not, in spite of Littman's assertion, a hapax 
legomenon in Latin. For one thing, it is defined in the Latin 
Glosses! as multa manducans, which shows how the word was 
understood in later times. 

More to the point is a passage in that fourth-century com- 
piler known to us as the Chronographer of the Year 354. His 
entry under Nero begins thus: hoc imp. fuit polyfagus natione 
Alexandrinus nomine Arpocras, qui manducavit pauca (a long 
list, highly improbable, of all the items consumed by this crea- 
ture follows). 

The entry confirms the existence of a notable glutton in 
Nero's reign. He must have featured in sources other than 
Suetonius, since the biographer does not give his name or the 
precise information concerning his native city. 

Our Chronographer has a very similar item in his entry under 
Alexander Severus: hoc imp. fuit polyphagus natione Italus 
qui manducavit pauca (again, a detailed inventory of things 
consumed is attached). 

Pertinent also is a rigmarole in the Historia Augusta con- 
cerning Aurelian. It is alleged (Aur. 50.4) that that emperor 
delectatus est fagone (or phagone) qui usque eo multum com- 
edit (the inevitable details of what was eaten make up the rest 
of the passage). 

It is patent that Greek words such as polyphagus were a 
regular feature of Latin accounts of feats of gluttony. The 
epithet in question is not restricted to Suetonius, nor to Egyp- 
tian contexts. And nowhere is there any hint of the presence of 
a crocodile. 


! CGL 7.232. 
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Such words were perhaps employed because they imported 
a suitably exotic, non-Roman colour to these unappetising 
anecdotes. One is seduced into thinking of starveling Eastern- 
ers. In both of the entries cited above, the Chronographer 
asserts that the glutton was adhuc esuriens at the end of his 
Gargantuan efforts: a conscious echo of Juvenal's Graeculus 
esuriens? 

Professor Georg Luck has suggested to me that these 
polyphagi were a kind of circus artist who could swallow virtu- 
ally anything without chewing it; on exhibition like modern 
sword or fire swallowers, they will have attracted imperial 
attention. This attractive notion may be supported by the 
statement of the Chronographer that Alexander Severus' crea- 
ture performed at least partly in public: ebibit vini grecanicum 
plenum et venit ad templum Iasurae et ebibit labrum plenum et 
adhuc esuriens esse videbatur. The fact that most of the 
Chronographer's entries relate to imperial largesses or shows 
is also suggestive. Suetonius' item affords no clue. The anec- 
dote in the HA does state specifically that Aurelian's pet glut- 
ton performed ante mensam eius, but this need not weaken the 
theory since it will be shown later that the item is very proba- 
bly a fabrication. Furthermore, it seems reasonable to believe 
that these gluttons performed both in public and privately for 
imperial pleasure. 

Alternatively, polyphagus and cognates could be treated as 
proper names or nicknames, and printed accordingly in mod- 
ern texts. The procedure involved makes obvious sense. In the 
case of polyphagus, it might be thought abetted by the exis- 
tence of a tribe called Polyphagoi.? As to the aforementioned 
passage in the HA, there is a marginal note in one of the manu- 
scripts explaining fagone as proprium nomen mimi edacis.? 
We do not have to believe this to see that later scribes did not 
think of crocodiles in these gluttonous contexts. 

Littman's claim that polyphagus is unique to Suetonius is 
wrong; and the Chronographer proves the existence of a 
human glutton in the time of Nero. The traditional rendering of 
polyphagus is thus vindicated, unless all this evidence is dis- 


? Strabo 11.506C (a tribe of the Northern Caucasus). 
5 See the apparatus to Hohl's Teubner; Hohl himself registered Fago in his 
index nominum, albeit adding that he would prefer to read fago. 
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carded on the grounds that later writers got it all wrong as well. 
Even that avenue seems blocked by some further considera- 
tions. 

First, crocodiles were synonymous with Egypt in Roman 
eyes. For Suetonius (or any Roman) to write polyphago 
cuidam Aegypti generis seems impossibly otiose, if not down- 
right tautological, if the word means crocodile. 

Second, the Romans associated cannibalism with Egyptians. 
One naturally thinks of Juvenal's poem on the subject. Other 
cases can be adduced. Dio Cassius, for instance, describes an 
episode in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (71.4.1). 

Next, although Nero might reasonably be assumed to have a 
private crocodile, it is worth noting that exhibitions of these 
beasts in Rome are attested only for the reigns of Augustus, 
Domitian, Pius, and Elagabalus.4 

Then, despite the celebrated accounts of Roman tourists 
watching the sacred crocodiles in Egypt, the animal was not 
specially famous for polyphagy. Indeed, on occasion, the re- 
verse was true. Symmachus was to find this out rather pain- 
fully. He spent money on importing crocodiles to Rome, only 
to see them go on a hunger strike for fifty days and then ex- 
pire.5 

Finally, inspection of Greek texts discloses that the adjec- 
tive in question tends to be associated with cannibalism. There 
is a notable passage in Athenaeus (415C) where it is used to 
describe Cambles, the Lydian king who ate his own wife one 
night. 

In view of all this, it is reasonable to reject the suggestion of 
Littman and retain the traditional meaning. A final word on the 
passage from the HA earlier adduced. The Chronographer for 
the Year 354 was devoted to the reporting of feats of gluttony 
and other mirabilia. However, this author has no such item to 
record under Aurelian. It is a fair bet, then, that the anecdote 


* Dio Cassius 55.10.8; Martial 5.65.13; HA, Pius 10.9; HA, Elag. 28.3. Cf. 
Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners (sixth edit., transl. by A. B. Gough) IV, 
185; J. M. C. Toynbee, Animals in Roman Life and Art (London 1973) 218-20. 

5 Symmachus, Epp. 6.43; 9.141, 151. 

6 E.g., the mula hominem comedit entry under Gordian. 
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in the HA is a fabrication, inspired by the biographer's reading, 
with fagone clearly seeing service as a variant on the Sueto- 
nian polyphago. 


Barry BALDWIN 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 
CALGARY, CANADA 


ASANDROS 


H. Berve describes Asandros (no. 165), son of Philotas, as 
"anscheinend Bruder Parmenions und demnach vermutlich 
um 380 geboren."'! More positive is the conclusion of J. Kaerst 
(RE {1.2 [1896] 1515, s.v. "Asandros," no. 2) and modern 
scholars have repeated his view, making Asandros and Par- 
menion brothers, without qualification; though C. Bradford 
Welles erroneously calls him Parmenion's cousin.? He may 
have been neither. The historical consequences of the identifi- 
cation are more serious: E. Badian suspects that Asandros' 
unrewarding career? and fate are owed to his relationship to 
Parmenion,* Berve must explain his disappearance in 329/8 
B.C. and opts for illness or death (presumably of natural 
causes).5 But this is not required by the evidence, only by the 
preconception that Asandros and Parmenion were brothers. 

There are four references to Asandros in the literary 
sources; only one identifies him: "Acavógoc 6 Pióra (Arr. 
1.17.7). We know nothing further about his family. But 
Philotas was a commcn name and we need not conclude that 
Asandros and Parmenion were brothers simply because the 
latter was also the son of a certain Philotas (about whom no- 
thing is known). Consider Berve's oft-repeated remark on 


! H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage, Y 
(Munich 1926) s.v. "Acavógoc. Henceforth Berve II. 

? C. Bradford Welles, Alexander and the Hellenistic World (Toronto 1970) 
39; the work is weak on points of detail, especially prosopography. See p. 53, 
where Alexander's step-sister, Kynane, is referred to as his "aunt." 

3 He is made satrap of Sardeis (Arr. 1.17.7), performs useful military service 
for Alexander (Arr. 2.5.7), end then is replaced by Menandros (Arr. 3.6.7). 

4 E. Badian, ‘‘The Death of Parmenio," TAPA 91 (1960) 329, 334. This work 
is alluded to by R. Lane Fox, Alexander the Great (London 1973) 533, who 
makes no positive identification yet sees some significance in his arrival at 
Zariaspa. Badian's suspicions are echoed by P. Green, Alexander of 
Macedon (Harmondsworth 1974) 358: ‘‘Parmenio’s brother Asander (who, 

erhaps fortuitously, is never heard of again)... .’’ Curiously, F. Schacher- 
meyr, Alexander der Grosse: Das Problem seiner Persónlichkeit und seines 
Wirkens (Vienna 1973) 140, 182, 231, 262, though he identifies Asandros posi- 
tively with Parmenion's brother, makes no mention of his arrival at Zariaspa. 

5 Berve II.87. 
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other individuals named Philotas: ''Gleichsetzung mit einem 
der anderen Träger des Namens ist bei dessen Häufigkeit zu 
unsicher."$ And this caution extended to individuals about 
whom something is known and for whom identifications 
suggest themselves. Why then ought we to believe that the 
son of one unidentified Philotas had a brother whose father, 
Philotas, was equally obscure? I cannot see a less compelling 
case. In fact, there is no evidence precluding Asandros' being 
the son even of a Philotas in Berve's collection, say no. 808, 
though I make the suggestion merely to illustrate a point and 
do not wish to defend such an identification. 

But the Asandros of Arrian (Anab. 1.17.7; 2.5.7; 4.7.2) and 
Curtius (7.10.12: Schmieder restores Asander, the mss. read 
alexander or aelexander) appears not to have been the same 
Asandros (no. 164) who participated in the history of the Suc- 
cessors; this man was apparently the son of Agathon (possibly 
Berve's no. 9).8 Since he cannot be the later satrap of Karia, 
the conclusion to be reached about Asandros, son of Philotas, 
becomes rather negative. Yet, for the events that followed the 
deaths of Parmenion and his son, Asandros' identity is of some 
consequence. 

The arrest and execution of Philotas (and the concomitant 
murder of Parmenion at Ekbatana) brought considerable un- 
rest to Alexander's camp; the opposition to Alexander's han- 
dling of the affair can be gauged by the formation of the ''dis- 
ciplinary squadron" (Diod. 17.80.4; Justin 12.5.4ff.; Curt. 
7.2.35ff.) and by the political undertones of the Keitos- 
episode. The ‘‘old-line’’ Macedonians, who had sanctioned 
Alexander's destruction of Attalos and the Lynkestians as the 
act of a new king establishing security, were ill-disposed to- 
wards this new outburst of brutality by the self-styled son of 
Ammon, the eastern potentate who treated both Persians and 
Macedonians as his subjects. Kleitos' drunken outspokenness 
was silenced by the King's spear; when Curtius (8.1.52) makes 
Alexander proclaim “ʻi nunc ... ad Philippum et Par- 
menionem et Attalum’’ he captures the full meaning of the 
confrontation at Marakanda. 


5 Berve 11.397-99. 
7 Philotas (803), for.example, could be identical with (804). 
8 See line 13 of SIG? 320, published by A. Wilhelm, BSA 7 (1900/1) 156. 
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Between the formation of the ''disciplinary squadron” and 
the murder of Kleitos falls the arrival at Zariaspa (— Baktra) of 
Asandros; he comes at the head of an army (4000 infantry and 
500 cavalry, according to Curt. 7.10.12), fully aware of the 
murder of his so-called brother,? creating no reported sensa- 
tion in the camp upon his arrival, and disappearing under un- 
known circumstances—as if he were a non-entity! Did he come 
voluntarily, mindful of Alexander's treachery to Parmenion? 
Nor is it possible to argue that he was the prisoner of Near- 
chos, with whom he came (xai “Aoavdgos dé êv tottw xev 
xai Néagyos, otoatiav 'EAADvov uuo00gógov dyovrec); the 
complete silence of the historians weighs against this. And 
only two sentences earlier Arrian (4.7.1) states explicitly that 
Phrataphernes and Stasanor had returned, having arrested, ac- 
cording to their instructions, Arsakes, Barzanes (mss. read 
Bgabávgv) and several other associates of Bessos. Further- 
more, what could have prompted Alexander to court danger 
and unpopularity by bringing Parmenion's brother to 
Zariaspa?!0 

If Asandros was in fact Parmenion's brother—and I believe 
it has been sufficiently demonstrated that he need not have 
been—then the historians have suppressed much that we 
should like to know. Lesser individuals do not hold much in- 
terest for historians like Arrian (or perhaps even Ptolemy); 
they appear and disappear as the narrative demands. A random 
selection of names from Berve's prosopography bears witness 
to the truth of this statement. But with regard to prosopo- 
graphy, it is surely a preposterous abuse of one of the histo- 
rian's most valuable tools to postulate a ‘‘historical’’ situation 
(which must then have been suppressed by the sources) on the 
basis of an identification that common sense and caution 
should never have allowed. 


WALDEMAR HECKEL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA 


91 find Lane Fox's suggestion (loc. cit.) that Asandros arrived at Zariaspa 
“ignorant” of Parmenion's murder somewhat naive. At any rate Alexander 
must have known that the truth would immediately be made known to Asan- 
dros. 

10 A point that I first queried in ‘‘The Conspiracy against Philotas,” 
Phoenix 31 (1977) 12, n. 16, written when I still accepted the identification. 


TWO NOTES 
APION'S NICKNAME 


Dittenberger began the trouble when, in publishing OGI Sel 
662 (from the Colossus of Memnon), he adopted the view that 
the Apion of that inscription was the famous nemesis of 
Josephus: °’ Amidy zAsiTOv[(xnc] fjxovaa toic. Since then 
standard works of reference (e.g. both editions of the OCD, 
Christ-Schmid-Stáhlin II 1, 437; RE and Der kleine Pauly are 
silent on the matter) have made the assumption that Apion's 
nickname sdAeiotovixyc! is complimentary (“‘victor in many 
contests," as Lampe and recently Stern? translate) and 
self-bestowed. Were it not for the inscription, which is the sole 
support for this view, scholars would not so readily accept it. So 
let us begin here. 

As the Bernands now conclude, Gersi is no cogent reason to 
believe that the inscription refers to the famous Apion.? 
(Indeed, CIG 4742b restored the genitive, not the nominative. 
But the Bernands (165) now point out that the final sigma is 
certain, guaranteeing mAstotovixys.) One expects the graffiti on 
the Colossus to have been written by soldiers and public 
officials and it may be less likely (though not impossible) that a 
scholar like Apion would have scrawled his name there (or, 
perhaps more accurately, have it inscribed by a mason). A vain 
mercenary, however, calling himself Pleistonikes (like Plautus' 
Pyrgopolynices) might well have done so, patterning himself on 
athletes’ use of pleistonikes as an epithet. This seems 
particularly reasonable given the close connection between 
athletics and soldiering in Greco-Roman antiquity. 

Of particular importance is the fact that of the many graffiti 
inscribed on the Colossus only one can be dated before A.D. 65 
and only one more before 70. This suggests that it was not before 


! The relevant testimonia are at FGrHist 616. 

? M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (Jerusalem 1974) 
391. 

3 A. & E. Bernand, Les Inscriptions Grecques et Latines du Colosse de 
Memnon (inst. Franc. d'Arch. Or., v. 31, 1960) 165. Jacoby believed the 
inscription was written by the Apion. 
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the seventies and later that the Colossus became a tourist 
attraction. But it is almost certain that by this time Apion was 
dead. Although we know little about his life, we do have explicit 
testimony that he was alive in the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula 
and Claudius (Suda s.v. Apion, Sen. Ep. 88.40). There is no 
evidence for his being alive beyond that. Further, Apion was 
already a famous figure when Tiberius was emperor (Pliny NH 
praef. 25). The Suda reports that Apion was a Opeztróg of Di- 
dymus; the latter seems to have died around 10 B.C. Later 
Apion was Theon's successor at Alexandria. In addition, he was 
a contemporary of Dionysius of Halicarnassus who came to Rome 
in 30 B.C. Finally, Apion did not die of old age but rather as the 
result of complications of surgery (Jos. Ap. 2.143). All these 
pieces of evidence fit well together and strongly suggest that 
Apion probably died before A.D. 50, decades before the Colos- 
sus became a tourist attraction. In sum, then, there is no real 
evidence that Josephus' Apionever called himselfpleistonikes. 

How then did Apion receive his title? Perhaps some admirers 
so dubbed him. But would it have been suitable? When the 
Bernands write (165) that pleistonikes suits Apion's ''disputes 
victorieuses’’ they neglect the virtual absence of evidence for 
such victories.* 

Moreover, the manuscript evidence for this nickname is am- 
biguous. Since the third century B.C. similarity of pronunciation 
had made the confusion of i and ei in written Greek texts 
commonplace.5 Thus, pleistonikes is probably as much tes- 
timony for pleistoneikes (quarrelsome) as for pleistonikes. In- 
deed, in at least one instance the former is given by the manu- 
scripts.$ Pleistoneikes, to be sure, is not attested. But nicknames ` 
are often ad hominem coinages and their only requisite is intel- 
ligibility. We should no more feel the need to hunt pleistoneikes 


^ The closest one comes to some such victory is Apion's performance before 
Caligula, at least as reported by Josephus (AJ 18. 257ff). But Philo's eye-witness 
testimony (Leg. 355ff.) does not indicate such an outcome, and indeed does not 
even represent Apion as speaking before the emperor. 

5 See E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Philadelphia 
19402) 40f.; W. S. Allen, Vox Graeca (Cambridge 1968) 66. 

$ See Marshall’s OCT of Aulus Gellius ad 7.8.1 (Note too the correct 
translations in the Loeb volumes by Rolfe ad Gellius 7.8.1 and Eichhoiz ad 
Pliny NH 37.75). Of course, this too proves nothing. Often enough inscriptions 
and papyri give pleistoneikes when pleistonikes is meant (e.g. SIG? 1073). 
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in the lexica than we do Didymus Bibliolathas or Chalkenteros. 
Pleistoneikes would undoubtedly have been viewed as an apt 
play on the familiar adjective pleistonikes. Again, if we assume 
that Apion's nickname was pejorative, not complimentary, the 
whole picture becomes clear. It would not have been the only 
disparaging title‘bestowed on Apion by his contemporaries. 
Tiberius called him cymbalum mundi (Pliny ibid.). Apion’s bel- 
licose nature brought him many detractors. In this excessively 
quarrelsome man they saw, so to speak, a “‘super-Polyneikes,”’ 
a pleistoneikes,’7 a name well suited to a polemicist who was, as 
Clemens Alexandrinus writes, @idameyOnudvws m00¢ 
"Efgaíovg óuaxeíuevoc (Strom. 1.21.101).? 


7 A. Sperling, Apion der Grammatiker und sein Verháltnis zum Judentum 
(Programm Dresden 1886) p. vi and the Bernands (165) recognize the potential 
confusion of and play between i and ei, but fail to see it through to the appropriate 
conclusion. 

8 For helpful suggestions I am indebted to Professors William M. Calder III 
and John Vaio. 


EZEKIELOS 12 -13 (TrGF 128) 


émetta xnovooe uàv 'Efgaíov yévet 
Tággevixà OintEW zovauóv éc Babdegoov. 


These two verses appear to give good sense. In truth they 
present two grave difficulties. A glance at the Biblical text on 
which they are based makes this clear: 

avvéra&ev ô Pagdw navii th aw 
abro Aéyov lav ügotv, 6 éav vey0fj toic “EBoaioic, eig tov 
zotauóv OLWATE: 


(Exodus 1.22) 


Ezekielos' verses differ in two serious ways from the LXX, 
neither of which can be readily explained as deliberate 
innovation on the tragedian's part. First, the Bible explicitly 
states that Pharaoh instructed the Egyptians, not the Jews 
themselves, to murder the Jewish children.! Second, the 


1 One contemplates the possibility of taking yéve: as a dativus incommodi to 
get around this difficulty, but it is so unnatural as to be virtually impossible. 
Clement’s 7uiv, if not a mere scribal lapse, may be a deliberate attempt to rid the 
text ofuév without corresponding ó£, scarcely necessary given Ezekielos' style 
(cf. e.g., 110f.). 
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command is to slay all the male children born to the Jews. 
tagoevixe does not mean ‘‘male children," but rather ‘‘males.”’ 
There does not seem to be any evidence that the word could be 
used with a ''scilicet téxva’’ or the like to signify **male chil- 
dren.” Instances such as can be found at Exodus 1.22 and 13.15 
seem on first glance to support the possibility, but in fact dem- 
onstrate the very opposite. In each case the context and the 
adjacent words explicitly provide the notion of birth. Thus, the 
text as it stands in Ezekielos must mean that all the Jewish males 
were ordered thrown into the Nile! 

One trivial change heals all. For yéve: read yévg.  yévog = 
offspring is fairly common in the singular (e.g. Soph. Ant. 1117, 
El. 965; Aesch. Sept. 807; Eur. fg. 338N?, Archelaus PHamb. 5). 
Though it occurs less frequently in the plural, examples can be 
adduced. The manuscripts support this usage at Hdt. 3.159, 
though some editors emend it away. In a passage which deals 
with the exposure of children Hermogenes writes that at the 
time of the thirty tyrants the Athenians exposed ta yévy (Rabe 
p. 98 and again on p. 105; = Walz, Rhetores Graeci 3, pp. 70 & 
78).? The absence of an explicit personal object after a verb of 
command with an active infinitive governing a direct object is 
routine Greek and can be seen at Ezekielos 183. The phrase yévy 
tàgotvixá may be compared to réxva tagoevixd (173-74) in 
precisely the same position. Ezekielos may have felt that yévy 
here stresses the notion of ‘‘children at birth” rather than sim- 
ply ‘‘children.’’ The error probably arose because of the syntac- 
tic context (the scribe anticipated a dative after xyovover) and 
the similar sounds of e and 7.3 


Howarp JACOBSON 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA 


2 It is possible that this usage is also present at LXX Job 40.30 where the 
writer seems to be translating a variant text bny hkn'nym. We cannot, however, 
be certain since this Hebrew phrase might also be translated by yvy in the sense 
of ‘‘nation.”’ 

5 For helpful comments I am grateful to Professor John Vaio. 


TWO COURT CASES IN THE 
LATE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


1. The prosecution of M. Aemilius Scaurus 
by M. Iunius Brutus for extortion ` 


In the introduction to his comments on Cicero's speech Pro 
Scauro (delivered in 54 in defence of the younger Scaurus, who 
had been accused of extortion during his governorship of Sar- 
dinia and Corsica from 55—54), Asconius makes the following 
comment (19.11-15C): 


timere ergo se [the prosecutors of Scaurus] ne Scaurus ea 
pecunia quam a sociis abstulisset emeret consulatum et, 
sicut pater eius fecisset, ante quam de eo iudicari posset, 
magistratum iniret ac rursus ante alias provincias spoliaret 
quam rationem prioris administrationis redderet. 


It is difficult to find a prosecution of Scaurus' father which 
provides the sort of parallel suggested by Asconius here. He 
was prosecuted in 116 by P. Rutilius Rufus, a rival candidate at 
the consular elections in that year (at which Scaurus had been 
successful, after failure in the previous year).! But that was 
after his success at the elections for the consulships of 115, i.e. 
the trial was not brought on before the elections to hinder his 
candidature, as was the case with the prosecution of the 
younger Scaurus in 54.? Moreover, the prosecution of the elder 
Scaurus in 116 was on a charge of electoral malpractice (not 
extortion, as was the case with his son), a charge from which he 
would not be immune as a designated magistrate.? 


! Cic. Brut. 113, De Or. 2.280; cf. Tac. Ann. 3.66, and E. Badian, Studies in 
Greek and Roman History (Oxford 1964) 106-7. 

? Onthe reasons for bringing the prosecution against the younger Scaurus, see 
Ascon. 19.9-11C, and cf. Cic. Att. 4.15.9. For the promotion of the prosecution 
by Ap. Claudius Pulcher to hinder Scaurus' chances at the consular elections, 
see Cic. Scaur. 31-37, and cf. Att. 4.17.2. For the political complexities sur- 
rounding the consular elections in 54 (which were not ultimately held until the 
middle of 53), see E. S. Gruen, ‘‘The Consular Elections for 53 B.C.," in 
Hommages à Marcel Renard, Collection Latomus 102 (Brussels 1969) II.311- 
21. l 

3 D, R. Shackleton Bailey, Phoenix 24 (1970) 162-65; contra, E. J. Weinrib, 
Phoenix 22 (1968) S1ff. and 25 (1971) 145-50. 
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The prosecution of the elder Scaurus by M. Iunius Brutus has 
possibilities as the parallel case.* Two fragments of a speech 
delivered by Scaurus in his own defence, Contra M. Brutum de 
pecuniis repetundis, survive;* Charisius, in whose work the two 
fragments are quoted, records it as a case of extortion, and that 
is confirmed by its association with three other well-known 
cases of repetundae in Cicero's reference to it in the Pro 
Fonteio. Because it was an extortion trial, it is usually 
associated with Scaurus' only known command, that as consul 
in 115 against some Gallic and Ligurian tribesmen (for which he 
celebrated a triumph).? The trial, therefore, is usually dated to 
114.7 

There is no reason, however, not to associate the trial with a 
praetorian command (in order to keep the parallel with the case 
of the younger Scaurus). Unfortunately, we do not even know 
the date of the elder Scaurus' praetorship, let alone whether he 
exercised a command during or after that office. The phrase 
praetor adversus Iugurtham in De viris illustribus 72.4 should 
not be pressed too far; it is probably a mistake resulting from a. 
compression of praetorship in one year and criticism of Jugurtha 
in senatorial debates in a subsequent year.® The latest possible 
date for his praetorship would have been 119, since he stood 
(unsuccessfully) for the consulship of 116. Sumner argues 
convincingly for a praetorship in that year.? 

Ifthe parallel suggested by Asconius is a close one, we should 
be looking for a repetundae case resulting from a praetorian 
command and brought on for political reasons because of a 
bitterly fought consular election. The prosecution of Scaurus' 
father by Brutus might fit. It was arepetundae case, and it could 
just as easily have been brought on in 117 when the electoral 
contest was bitter, or in 116 when Scaurus stood again and when 
the elections were even more hotly contested. Brutus is 


4 Cic. Font. 38. 

5 Collected in H. Malcovati, ORF?, 166-67. 

$ A. Degrassi, Inscr. Ital., 13.1.84f. and 561. 

? E.g. by G. Beloch, Mélanges d' histoire ancienne 25 (1909) 26-27; Mal- 
covati, ORF?, 166; Gruen, Roman Politics and the Criminal Courts 149-78 B.C. 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1968) 125. 

8G. V. Sumner, The Orators in Cicero's Brutus (Toronto 1973) 69. For 
Scaurus’ criticism of Jugurtha, see Sall. Zug. 15.3-5. 

? Sumner, op. cit. 69. 
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described by Cicero as a professional accusator, !? so there is no 
problem in having him launch a prosecution earlier than the 
usual date given for the trial. Noris there any difficulty in having 
a gap between praetorian command and prosecution in 117 or 
116,!! or an even wider gap, if Scaurus' praetorship was earlier 
than 119 (i.e. if there was more than the usual biennium between 
his praetorship and first candidature for the consulship, a 
distinct possibility in view of his family's lack of success for 
_ three generations before him [Ascon. 23.5-7C], indicating a 
lack of political resources, manifest in his own repulsa when 
he first stood for the consulship). 

The prosecution of the elder Scaurus by Brutus fits most of 
the requirements to qualify as the parallel case cited by 
Asconius, and perhaps should therefore be dated earlier than it 
usually is and associated with an unknown praetorian 
command. 


2. The prosecution of M. Iunius Silanus 
by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in 104 B.C. 


M. Iunius Silanus had been consul in 109, and in that year and 
the following year, with his imperium prorogued, he had been 
sent offto Gaul. The Cimbri, after defeating Cn. Papirius Carbo, 
the consul of 113, at Noreia and moving off westwards through 
Switzerland, had made their way to southern Gaul by 110, and it 
was when they threatened this new area of Roman activity that 
Silanus was sent against them. When the senate rejected a 
request from the Celtic tribes that they be allowed to settle on 
the frontiers,!? Silanus was brought to battle and seriously 
defeated, somewhere in the valley of the Rhone.'? He was 
defeated despite the success of his proposal to abrogate laws 
which had reduced military conscription;!^ the repeal of the 


19 Cic. Brut. 130, Clu. 141, Off. 2.50. 

11 For similar gaps in extortion cases, often for political reasons, see B. A. 
Marshall, Athenaeum 54 (1976) 122 n. 21. 

1? Flor. 1.38.4 places the request before the battle, Liv. per 65 after. 

13 References to Silanus’ command and campaign are collected in MRR, 
1.545. * 3 i 

14 Ascon. 68.16-18C. We do not know what the laws were which Silanus 
repealed, nor when they were passed; they may have been Gracchan (cf. P. A. 
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laws must have meant a greater availability of recruits for his 
army. 

For five years Silanus was not brought to account for his 
failure against the Cimbri, whereas other commanders who had 
been defeated by the northmen were put on trial. One view is 
that he had been shielded by his powerful connections with the 
Metelli,!5 but it may have been because there was not much ofa 
case against him, as the outcome of the trial, when it ultimately 
came, shows: only two of the thirty-five tribes voted for 
condemnation (Ascon. 80.24-25C). Eventually in 104,!$ 
following Q. Servilius Caepio's disastrous defeat at Arausio, a 
tribune of the people, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, took 
advantage of the rising tide of popular dissatisfaction with the 
failure of senatorial commanders against the northern threat and 
brought Silanus to trial before the people. The fullest details of 
the trial are given by Asconius (80.18-25C): 


M. Silanus quinquennio ante consul fuerat quam Domitius 
tr. pl. esset, atque ipse quoque adversus Cimbros rem male 
gesserat: quam ob causam Domitius eum apud populum 
accusavit. criminabatur rem cum Cimbris iniussu populi 
gessisse, idque principium fuisse calamitatum quas eo 
bello populus accepisset; ac de eo tabellam quoque 
edidit.!" sed plenissime Silanus absolutus est; nam duae 
solae tribus eum, Sergia et Quirina, damnaverunt. 


Two questions are raised in regard to this trial: what was the 
charge brought against Silanus, and is the trial to be identified 


Brunt, Italian Manpower 225 B.C.-A.D. 14 [Oxford 1971] 401 n. 4 and 407). 
Their existence testifies to the dislike of conscription evident in the second half 
of the second century, and their repeal shows that Silanus must have had a 
strong case; fear of the Celts must have been the reason, and it must have been 
felt that there was no other way to raise the troops. Cf. the proclamation by P. 
Rutilius Rufus (cos. 105) following the defeat at Arausio that men under 35 
should not leave Italy (Gran. Licin. 14F, in A. H. J. Greenidge and A. M. Clay, 
Sources? [Oxford 1960] 81-82). 

15 Gruen, op. cit. (n. 7) 174. 

16 Asconius' date of 104 for Ahenobarbus' tribunate is preferable (see MRR, 
1.565): at 80.18C he says that Ahenobarbus was tribune five years after Silanus' 
consulship, and at 81.7-8C he says he was tribune in the consulship of Marius 
(for the second time) and C. Fimbria. Vell. Pat. 2.12.3 would put his tribunate in 
Marius’ third consulship (103). For a recent discussion of the date, see Sumner, 
op. cit. (n. 8) 97-100. 

17 For possible meanings of the phrase de eo tabellam edidit, see Marshall, 
Liverpool Classical Monthly 2 (1977) 11-12. 
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with a case twice referred to elsewhere by Cicero? In the lemma 
of Cicero's second speech Pro Cornelio (on which Asconius 
wrote the comment quoted above), Cicero makes no mention of 
the charge.! But twice elsewhere he refers to a case involving 
Ahenobarbus and Silanus—Div. Caec. 67 (nuper Cn. Domitium 
scimus M. Silano diem dixisse propter unius hominis 
Aegritomari, paterni amici atque hospitis, iniurias.) and Verr. 
2,2.118 (fecit etiam nuper homo clarissimus, Cn. Domitius, qui 
M. Silanum, consularem hominem, accusavit propter 
Aegritomari Transalpini hospitis iniurias.). In both of these 
references Cicero is obviously alluding to a well-known case, 
and they look like a reference to the trial in 104, which would 
have been well known, occurring as it did in a critical period of 
popular agitation against senatorial interests. In a speech de- 
fending Cornelius against the hostile witness of a group of 
Metellan connections,!? the prosecution of Silanus by 
Ahenobarbus was a suitable exemplum to choose, since it too 
was a case of a popular tribune against a Metellan connection.”° 
In his tribunician year Ahenobarbus also prosecuted M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, the leader of the Metellan group.?! 
Ahenobarbus' colleague in the tribunate, L. Cassius Longinus, 
with whom there may have been inherited family links,?? spon- 
sored a law expelling from the senate anyone whose imperium 
had been taken away by the people (Ascon. 78.8-16C); the 
measure was chiefly directed against Q. Servilius Caepio, the 
most spectacular of the senatorial failures, and a Metellan con- 
nection.?? In addition to popular dissatisfaction, factional 
rivalry seems to have been playing a part in these judicial 
proceedings, and that would have increased the notoriety of the 
prosecution of Silanus by Ahenobarbus. 

Whereas Asconius states that the charge against Silanus was 
making war without the authority of the people, Cicero in Div. 
Caec. 67 and Verr. 2.2.118 mentions only injuries to a family 
friend of the Domitii Ahenobarbi, Aegritomarus, who came 


13 Cic. Corn. in Ascon. 80.16-17C: quid? idem Domitius M. Silanum, con- 
sularem hominem, quem ad modum tr. pl. vexavit? 

1? For the list, see Ascon. 60.19-21 and 79.20-24C. 

20 On Silanus' Metellan connections, see Gruen, op. cit. (n. 7) 174. 

?! For the references to Scaurus' trial, see MRR, 1.559. 

22 Gruen, op. cit. (n. 7) 173. - 

?3 Badian, Studies, 37ff. (= Historia 6 [1957] 320ff.). 
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from Transalpine Gaul. Cicero also says that the case occurred 
nuper in relation to the process against Verres. In view of the 
differences in the description of the case by Cicero and by 
Asconius, perhaps the one described by Asconius ought not to 
be identified with that referred to by Cicero, as is usually 
done.?^ It may be that the case mentioned by Cicero is a differ- 
ent one, part of a continuing inimicitia between the two men. 

However, it is not easy to believe that there were two sepa- 
rate cases, both with the same defendant and the same pros- 
ecutor, and both involving Gallia Transalpina, and both of 
them well known enough to need only passing reference by 
Cicero. The reference to the trial as having occurred nuper is far 
from decisive: Cicero's use of that adverb is notoriously impre- 
cise.25 A more important consideration is Cicero's phrase prop- 
ter Aegritomari iniurias (in both Div. Caec. 67 and Verr. 
2.2.118); Cicero is not saying that the charge was injuries to 
Aegritomarus, but that Ahenobarbus was induced to take the 
case because of those injuries. If iniuriae were the charge, it 
would have been a repetundae case,?$ which should have been 
heard by the regular court for that offence, and not before the 
people. That the case was heard before the people is clear from 
Cicero's use of the technical term diem dicere in Div. Caec. 67 
(an argument reinforced by Asconius' description of the trial 
as taking place before the people). 

There are then two possibilities. Either the case was brought 


24 E.g. by C. Giarratano (ed.), Q. Asconii Pediani Commentarii (Rome 1920) 
87; MRR, 1.559; and (apparently) Gruen, op. cit. (n. 7) 174. Badian, Foreign 
Clientelae (264—70 B.C.) (Oxford 1958) 264-65, stresses the interest of the 
Domitii Ahenobarbi in Transalpine Gaul and in their clients there; while refer- 
ring to the case of Aegritomarus (based on Cic. Div. Caec. 67), he does not link it 
with the charge mentioned in Asconius. R. A. Bauman, The Crimen Maiestatis 
in the Roman Republic and the Augustan Principate (Johannesburg 1970) 38, 
mentions only the charge of military failure. 

?5 Tt varies from meaning 'recently' (e.g. Div. Caec. 64, referring to a case 
which took place after 76, i.e. within the last five years or so) to being used to 
refer to an event in a previous generation (e.g. Verr. 2.4.6, alluding to an event in 
99, i.e. twenty-nine years earlier). 

26 Auct. ad Her. 4.36.48 refers to a trial for extortion about this time, in which 
the defendant was possibly M. Iunius Silanus, and this might be taken as an 
argument in favour of thinking that the charge in Ahenobarbus' prosecution was 
repetundae, but it may well be that the reference in the ad Herennium is to an 
imaginary occasion. Cf. H. B. Mattingly, CQ 25 (1975) 259. 
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primarily over the injuries to Aegritomarus, and Silanus' earlier 
defeat was dragged into the trial, possibly because the case 
against Silanus was not strong; Ahenobarbus might have chosen 
to prosecute Silanus before the people (rather than to use the 
normal extortion court) in order to take advantage of the current 
popular dissatisfaction with senatorial commanders. Or the 
charge of making war against the Cimbri without authority was 
the main one, reinforced by general accusations of maladminis- 
tration, of which the injuries to Aegritomarus were an instance. 
Either way, it makes sense to take the references of Cicero and 
Asconius to be to one and the same case.?" 


Bruce MARSHALL 
THe University oF New ENGLAND, 
ARMIDALE, AUSTRALIA 


27 T am grateful to Professor Erich Gruen and Mr. David Stockton for reading 
a draft of this note and making helpful criticisms. 


RELIGION IN THE ATTIC DEMES 


The recent excellent studies of the topography and political 
organization of the Attic demes! suggest that the time has 
come to direct attention to distinctive features of the religious 
life in the demes. The Attic demes functioned, of course, as 
religious units as well as political units, and the sacred calen- 
dars from the demes? now provide a nucleus around which to 
collect the evidence from literary and other epigraphic 
sources. 

The sacred calendar of the deme Erkhia, the only complete 
calendar which survives, illustrates the richness and vitality of 
religious practices in the demes in the fourth century B.C. 
Erkhia, a deme with a somewhat larger than average popula- 
tion,? is mentioned by neither Pausanias nor Strabo as being 
remarkable for its cults or sanctuaries. We might reasonably 
assume it to be a typical deme with a typical range and number 
of religious activities. In the Erkhian calendar forty-three indi- 
vidual deities* and heroes are specified as receiving sacrifices, 
forty-one of whom receive offerings in Erkhia itself. As in 
Athens the deities are distinguished by epithets, with Apollo 
(Apotropaios, Delphinios, Lykeios, Nymphegetes, Paion, and 
Pythios) and Zeus (Epakrios, Epopetes, Horios, Meilichios, 
Polieus, and Teleios) each having six. The major cult center of 
Erkhia was apparently the Pagos, where were located the cults 


! C. W. J. Eliot, Coastal Demes of Attika (Toronto 1962) Phoenix, Supple- 
ment 5, and J. S. Traill, The Political Organization of Attica (Princeton, N. J. 
1975) Hesperia, Supplement 14. S. Solders (Die ausserstüdtischen Kulte und 
die Einigung Attikas (Lund 1931]) offers a useful catalogue of the literary 
evidence and of some epigraphic evidence for cults in the demes. His discus- 
sions are limited, however, to theories of historical development. I should like 
to thank Professors Zeph Stewart and Sterling Dow for their helpful comments 
on this study. 

? From Eleusis (S. Dow and R. F. Healey, Harv. Theol. Stud. 21 [1965]), 
Erkhia (G. Daux, BCH 87 [1963] 603-34), Marathon (IG II? 1358), Teithras (J. 
J. Pollitt, Hesperia 30 [1961] 293 -97), and Thorikos (E. Vanderpool, Miscellanea 
Graeca [Belgian Archaeological Missioa in Greece] I [1975] 33-41). All but the last 
of these have been fully described by Dow, BCH 92 (1968) 170-86. 

3 Traill, 67; Dow, BCH 89 (1965) 181-82. 

4 Including Pandrosos, as restored by Jameson, BCH 89 (1965) 156-58. 
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of Hera Thelkhinia, Zeus Epopetes, the Nymphs, Acheloos, 
Alochos, Hermes, Ge, and Apollo Paion.5 At least thirty-five 
separate cult sites, some probably consisting of only an altar, 
are designated. Hermes and the Heroinai each had two sepa- 
rate sanctuaries within the deme. Twenty-five days of the year 
are designated for sacrifices, and these might properly be 
termed Erkhian holy days. 

The foregoing summary of the deities, cult sites, and festival 
days indicates the scope of religious activity in the deme. 
There would also have been cults and festivals in Erkhia which 
do not fall into the compass of this calendar, such as cults of 
families and private associations, and the biennial or quadren- 
nial celebrations. The calendar lists only those annual sac- 
rifices in the financing of which the deme as a whole was 
involved. 

The calendar of the annual sacrifices of the deme Marathon 
(col. II, 1-33) shows a number and variety of religious offerings 
roughly equivalent to those of Erkhia. The cost of the annual 
sacrifices in the Erkhian calendar is ca. DR 547 (Dow, BCH 89 
[1965] 187), whereas the cost for the same period in the 
Marathonian calendar is more than DR 800. In the Maratho- 
nian calendar there are at least thirty-eight offerings to at least 
eighteen separate deities. The sacrifices are fewer and involve a 
smaller number of deities than in Erkhia, but the victims are 
generally the more expensive ones. 

The Erkhian and Marathonian calendars best illustrate the 
richness and scope of religious activities in the demes in the 
fourth century. One further source confirms the impression of 
the numerous cults in these relatively small areas. It was the 
practice in the Laureion area to name the silver mines after 
deities and heroes (Crosby, Hesperia 19 [1950] 193), and the 
names of these mines, recorded on the fourth-century poletai 
inscriptions, reflect the variety of cults in this area: Aph- 
rodisiakon, Apolloniakon, Archegeteion, Artemisiakon, 
Athenaikon, Demetriakon, Dexiakon, Diakon, Dionysiakon, 
Dioskourikon, Heraikon, Hermaikon, Heroikon,Nymphaikon, 
Ploutoniakon, Poseidoniakon, Pyrrhieion. 


5 For the probable location of Pagos in the deme, see Vanderpool, BCH 89 
(1965) 23. 
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An understanding of the relationship between the religious 
activities of the demes and those of the state is of fundamental 
importance to a study of religious practices in the demes. Did, 
for example, the demes hold local celebrations of state festi- 
vals, or did the demesmen travel to Athens to participate in the 
state celebrations? In treating this question we must look 
somewhat more closely at the surviving deme calendars. They 
show many similarities, but substantial differences must not 
be overlooked. 7G II? 1172, 25-28 provides a framework for the 
examination of these calendars. The demesmen of Plotheia 
instruct the archon to make the deme sacrifices, and these 
sacrifices are divided into three groups: 0sev tà (zoà tá te ês 
IlÀo045[ác x]owà xai ta ès  A09voíoc ózio IIA[v0éc]v tõ 
XOLVÓ xai Ta éc tag ztevvev[go(ó]acg. There is one group of 
tegd for the local community, one group for the Athenians on 
behalf of the local deme, and one group for the quadrennial 
festivals. The surviving calendars from the demes show a simi- 
lar tripartite division. 

The first portion of the Marathenian calendar (col. II, 1-33) 
is a list of the annual sacrifices to be performed locally in the 
deme Marathon. The calendar from Teithras, though very 
fragmentary, also appears to be a list of local annual sacrifices. 
The Eleusinian calendar differs significantly from these two 
calendars in that it appears to detail expenditures to be made 
by the Eleusinians for festivals being announced or celebrated 
in Athens itself. The best preserved portion (fragment A, col. 
I, 2-19) lists costs for the prorrhesis of the Proerosia in Athens 
and for the celebration of the Pyanopsia in Athens. Fragment B 
lists costs for the Thesmophoria, and fragment A, col. II lists 
costs for, perhaps, the Skira. Dow and Healey (36) suspect that 
the celebration of the Thesmophoria referred to here is a local 
one, and not that of the state. But it might equally well be that 
of the state, and the whole Eleusis calendar would then be a list 
of expenses incurred by the demesmen eic tovs 'A0nvaíovg. It 
. would thus be internally consistent and would be similar to the 
second group of /egá of the Plotheians, i.e. those offerings and 
ceremonies provided to the state on behalf of the deme. Such 
offerings and ceremonies would not occur on a very regular 
basis throughout the year, and this would help explain the 


6 Properly stressed by Dow, BCH 92 (1968) 170-86. 
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imbalance of the Eleusinian calendar as detailed by Dow and 
Healey (42-45). 

The second major section of the Marathonian calendar (col. 
II, 34-53) lists the offerings to be made biennially, and is 
analogous to the third division of the Plotheian sacrifices, rà é¢ 
tas mevtetngidas. These calendars thus serve three distinct 
purposes: 1) to detail local annual religious activities, 2) to 
detail local biennial or quadrennial activities, and 3) to detail 
activities to be performed outside of the deme, usually in 
Athens. The Erkhian calendar fulfills two of these functions. 
By far the greatest part of the text details the annual offerings 
to be made at sites in Erkhia itself. But three offerings—to 
Zeus Polieus, to Athena Polias, and to Apollo Lykeios—are to 
be performed in Athens, all on Metageitnion 12. Offerings are 
also designated for Zeus Meilichios at Agrae at the Diasia and 
to Zeus Epakrios on Hymettos on Thargelion 16. The calendar 
thus encompasses not only the annual local sacrifices, but also 
those sacrifices on behalf of the deme to be performed annually 
at Athens and elsewhere outside of the deme. From the discus- 
sion of the Diasia below it will appear that the calendar from 
Thorikos may also have listed, in addition to local sacrifices, 
those sacrifices to be performed outside the deme. 

To judge by the other calendars and by the previous discus- 
sion, Daux (BCH 87 [1963] 632) correctly noted the absence of 
any mention of biennial or quadrennial festivals in the Erkhian 
calendar. There was probably a separate calendar of these 
biennial and quadrennial sacrifices for the deme Erkhia. The 
surviving calendar of Erkhia is entitled the ‘‘Greater Demar- 
khia,” and the meaning of this title has been a persistent puz- 
zle. Daux (603) assumed that the title "Greater Demarkhia"' 
implied the existence of a ‘‘Lesser Demarkhia,’’ but offered no 
suggestions as to the content of this ‘‘Lesser Demarkhia.”’ 
Dow proposed that ‘‘Greater Demarkhia’’ signified ‘‘the in- 
creased scope of Deme authority," and thus eliminated the 
need to assume a contemporary Erkhian calendar entitled 
“Lesser Demarkhia" (BCH 89 [1965] 195-97). But serious ob- 
jection has been raised to Dow's interpretation by Jameson 
(BCH 89 [1965] 155, note 1). A separate calendar of biennial or 
quadrennial sacrifices at Erkhia would seem an alternative 
possibility for the "Lesser Demarkhia.”’ It would surely have 
included fewer festival days, and would thus have merited the 
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title “Lesser” in comparison with the calendar of annual sac- 
rifices. 

Daux's further assertion, that it is unthinkable that the 
demes were not linked by sacrifices to the great festivals of the 
Athenian state, leads back to the question previously raised, 
i.e. the coordination of religious activities in the deme and 
state. Is it, in fact, unthinkable that the demes did not have 
local observances of major state festivals? 

A late lexicographical citation (Bekker, Anecd. 1.240.28-30) 
gives an indication that the religious activities in the demes and 
state were distinct and independent: ÓguocszA59 xai dnuotixnd 
ieoeia ĝiapégei: ta uàv Onuotedy Otpuata 5) nóAc ÓíÓc01, cic 
dé ta Onuotixd of dnudtar. The evidence from the demes 
suggests that this assessment is correct, and that the lack of 
religious activities in Erkhia during major state festivals might 
well be the normal situation. It is, for example, most striking 
that during the course of the Panathenaia, most probably 
Hekatombaion 23-30,’ no local religious activities are attested 
for the Attic demes, either from the calendars or from other 
epigraphic evidence. We know that the meat from the sacrifices 
of the Panathenaia was distributed eig tov Ófguov Éxaovov 
according to the number of members of each deme who par- 
ticipated in the procession (JG II? 334, 25-27). The phrase eíc 
tov ôğuov Exaotov should be taken literally as ‘‘into each 
deme," because in the agora of Skambonidai (/G I? 188, 19-21) 
the meat was then redistributed to the individual demesmen. It 
would appear that the Panathenaia was celebrated exclusively 
at Athens and was financed from state funds. The demesmen, 
as seems reasonable, traveled to Athens to participate in the 
festival. There are likewise no local celebrations attested for 
other major state festivals such as the Mysteries, Anthesteria, 
Pyanopsia, Stenia, Haloa, Thargelia, and the Lenaia. During the 
City Dionysia we find only a goat sacrifice at Marathon on 
Elaphebolion 10 (col. II, 17-18) and in Erkhia a sacrifice to 
Dionysos and Semele on Elaphebolion 16, the very end of the 
festival. It would seem that the demesmen went to Athens or 
Eleusis to celebrate these major festivals, and that the demes 
did not provide local observances of them. 


7 Mikalson, The Sacred and Civil Calendar of the Athenian Year (Princeton 
1975) 34 and 199, 
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Some ‘‘state’’ festivals do appear, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, on documents from the demes. It is important in dis- 
cussing them to keep in mind that the term “state festival" or 
‘‘attisches Fest” is applied loosely to religious activities which 
were often radically different in character and in size. The term 
is applied equally to the Panathenaia, which was celebrated for 
several days and attracted thousands of participants, and to the 
Arrephoria, which in Athens apparently concerned only cult 
personnel. Whether or not the deme participated in a ''state 
festival” either locally or in Athens seems particularly depen- 
dant upon 1) the nature of the festival, and 2) the segment of 
the public to which the festival was directed. 

Those festivals which concerned the family and those which 
were celebrated primarily by women apparently were held lo- 
cally as well as in Athens. The Theogamia was celebrated on 
Gamelion 27 in Athens, and for that day the Erkhian calendar 
lists offerings to Zeus Teleios (/^ 38-41), to Poseidon (4 28-32), 
and to Kourotrophos and Hera (B 32-39), all in the sanctuary of 
Hera in Erkhia. The link of these offerings with the Theogamia 
of the state was demonstrated by F. Salviat (BCH 88 [1964] 
647-52). The Theogamia was a festival of Hera in her role as 
protectress of marriage, and the celebration of this festival falls 
naturally into the domain of the family rather than of the state 
(Salviat, 649). It may have been celebrated exclusively by 
women (Mikalson, 189). 

The Skira, linked so closely with the Thesmophoria,® would 
necessarily occur at the local or regional thesmophoria, and so 
we find it celebrated at the Peiraieus (/G II? 1177, 10). The 
Thesmophoria, like perhaps the Theogamia, was a festival 
celebrated by women, and it may have been the practice that 
the demeswomen not travel to Athens to celebrate their festi- 
vals. 

The listing of the Erkhian sacrifice (A 37-43) to Zeus 
Meilichios at the Diasia in Agrae has confirmed (Jameson, 
BCH 89 [1965] 159-66) that this festival was celebrated by all 
the demes together (zzavógue(, Thuc. 1.126.6), rather than by 
all the demes individually. That this participation of all the 
demes together in a festival was somewhat irregular is itself 


8 L. Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin 1932) 43-44. 
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suggested by Thucydides' inclusion of this detail in his brief 
description of the festival. The demesmen of Thorikos (calen- 
dar, 22-23) also made some offering at the Diasia, and this 
suggests that the calendar of Thorikos, like the calendar of 
Erkhia, listed both local sacrifices and sacrifices to be per- 
formed outside the deme. But the context of the reference to 
the Diasia in the Thorikos calendar has been lost, and the 
possibility remains thet this offering was made at one of the 
numerous altars and sanctuaries of Zeus Meilichios in the Attic 
countryside (Pfister, RE 15, cols. 340-42). 

The Synoikia was the festival celebrating the synoikismos of 
Attica, and not surprisingly we find the Skambonidai making 
arrangements for their participation in this festival in Athens 
(IG P 188, 60-63). We would expect to find other demes par- 
ticipating in it as well, but there is no indication of any such 
participation in either the Marathonian or Erkhian calendar. 
Two factors might explain this. First, in view of Strabo 9.1.20 
the Tetrapolis of which Marathon was a part would be the 
natural body to provide the offering in celebration of the state 
Synoikia, not the individual demes making up the Tetrapolis. 
Secondly, it is possible that during this period the major celeb- 
ration of the Synoikia in Athens was biennial (Mikalson, 30), 
and for this reason the Synoikia did not appear in the strictly 
annual Erkhian calendar. 

The sacrifice to Epops at Erkhia (^4 18-23, E 9-15) occurs on 
the same day (Boedromion 5) as the state Genesia. This wine- 
less holocaust of Erkhia is appropriate for a festival of the 
dead, but this is the only similarity to the state festival. Jacoby 
(CQ 38 [1944] 65-75) argued that the Genesia was transferred 
from the individual clans to the state by Solon, and that private 
celebrations did not continue in Athens. This would seemingly 
exclude the demes from having a role in this festival. Unless 
Epops is viewed as the ancestor of the Erkhians, or of a clan 
residing in Erkhia (and there is no evidence of this), the Erk- 
hian sacrifice would seem to have no direct association with 
the state festival. 

A festival entitled Pandia is attested for Plotheia QG IP 
1172, 9) but has no apparent tie with the state Pandia and may 
even be, as Solders suggested (96), a festival of the local hero 
Pandion. The Dipolieia has been attributed to Skambonidai 7G 
I? 188, 18) on the basis of Wackernagel's restoration [At- 
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zoAyetog (Rh. M. 45 [1890] 481). But, from what is now known 
of the Dipolieia, this restoration seems impossible. 

Jameson's excellent discussion and restoration of A 57-65, 
B 55-59, r 59-64, A 56-60, and E 65-70 of the Erkhian calendar 
(BCH 89 [1965] 156-57) have demonstrated that the Erkhians 
did on one occasion have a local celebration of a state festival 
celebrated on the Athenian Acropolis. The offerings to Athena 
Polias, Kourotrophos, Aglauros, Zeus Polieus, Poseidon, and, 
as restored by Jameson, Pandrosos in Erkhia are clearly a local 
celebration of the state Arrephoria. The cult of these figures 
was established on the Acropolis, and the Erkhian festival is 
the only clear instance in which a deme seems simply to be 
imitating a state festival. The explanation for this may lie in the 
character of this festival. The surviving evidence indicates that 
only cult personnel participated in the rituals of the state Ar- 
rephoria and that there was no participation by the public 
(Deubner, 9-11). The celebration at Erkhia may have been a 
somewhat artificial creation to allow the demesmen to partici- 
pate, to at least some degree, in the solemn ceremonies of 
these deities and of this day. 

. The foregoing discussion indicates that we should avoid 
general statements such as ‘‘Pendant les grandes fêtes à 
Athénes les démes particuliers apportaient leur victimes, les 
sacrifiaient et distribuaient de la viande,’ and ‘‘Tl est impens- 
able que les démes ne se soient pas associés par des sacrifices 
aux grandes fétes de l'État athénien, de la communauté 
athénienne’’ (Daux, 632). The evidence would rather indicate 
that the deme as a unit had local observances of state festivals 
only when those festivals concerned family and were celeb- 
rated by women, or when the character of the specific festival 
dictated deme participation. 

The costs of these religious activities in the fourth century 
B.C. were substantial, and the sacred calendars indicate that 
the financing of these expenses was a lively concern. The state 
evidently did not give financial support to local religious ac- 
tivities in the demes, and, in turn, with the exceptions noted 
above, the demes as units did not contribute to the financing of 
state festivals. The deme activities were financed locally, and 
the state festivals were financed by state funds. 


9 F, Sokolowski, Lois sacrées des cités grecques (Paris 1969) 20. 
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The scope of religious practices in the demes varied consid- 
erably, of course. The cult of Demeter in Eleusis early de- 
veloped a Panhellenic character, and the cult of Artemis at 
Brauron reached well beyond the boundaries of the deme and 
was linked to the state by the sanctuary on the Acropolis. 
Some cults extended beyond the individual deme to include a 
region, but not the whole state, such as the cults of the Tet- 
rapolis and the Tetracomi. Individual demes might devote spe- 
cial worship to a deity closely linked with their own locality, as 
for example Athmonon did to Artemis Amarysia UG I? 865, I? 
1203, and Paus. 1.31.4) and Aixone did to Hebe (IG II? 1199). 
In these cases the deity named appears to have been the major 
deity of the deme, and had a religious role far different from 
that in the structure of the state cult. But in these cases the cult 
seems limited to the boundaries of the individual deme. Most 
of the religious observances in the demes, however, were di- 
rected either to local cults of the Olympians or to the numerous 
local heroes and lesser deities. 

Solders has collected the evidence for many of these ‘‘aus- 
serstadtische”’ cults, and to complete his collection lies out- 
side the purpose of the present discussion. I should like, how- 
ever, to note those deities who clearly were worshipped widely 
in the demes, and whose importance in the demes seems to 
have surpassed their importance in the state cult. 

Athena was, of course, worshipped widely in the demes, and 
had major cult centers in Sounion, Phaleron, Peiraieus, and 
Pallene (Solders, 9-16). But the Erkhian and Marathonian 
calendars, which are most complete and which therefore give 
the most reliable indication of the relative importance of the 
individual deities, suggest that in some local areas the worship 
of Athena was overshadowed by that of other deities. On these 
two calendars Zeus receives twelve offerings, Apollo ten, and 
Athena only five. The relative importance of deities obviously 
varied significantly from area to area, and one can hardly 
summarize the situation more precisely than Pausanias has 
done: izod uev tijg “AOnvas &otuw Ñ ve GAAn nóis xai ý aãoa 
óuoíngc yh - xai yàp aois 0£zo)c xabéotnxev dAAovc êv toig 
Órjuoig o£fiew, obdév tt Hooov thy "A0gvàv ğyovow èv riu 
(1.26.6). What should be particularly noted is the importance 
of Zeus and Apollo in the cults listed on the deme calendars, 
whereas their importance in state cult appears somewhat lim- 
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ited. To judge by epigraphical evidence Dionysos was the 
most widely worshipped deity in the demes (Solders, 37-45), 
and the popularity of the Rural Dionysia will be discussed 
presently. 

Of the ‘“‘non-Olympians’’ four religious figures appear to 
have received fairly widespread worship. Herakles certainly 
heads the list, with cults at Acharnai, Besa, Erkhia, Iphis- 
tiadai, Marathon, Oropos, and Plotheia.!? Cults are attested 
for Pan at Anaphlystos, Marathon, Oropos, and on the island 
of Psyttaleia.!! Kourotrophos and the Tritopatores, though 
they are not widely attested, both appear on the detailed 
calendars from separate areas,!? and their worship may have 
been common in the demes. Their cults were of such a charac- 
ter as to have been recorded only on detailed calendars such as 
those from Erkhia and Marathon. 

Two festivals are widely attested in the demes. The Rural 
Dionysia is well known, and much has been written on it,!> but 
it must be noted here how frequently it is attested in the demes. 
We have references to it from Acharnai, Aixone, Aigilia, 
Brauron, Eleusis, Ikarion, Kollytos, Myrrhinous, Paiania, 
Peiraieus, Phlya, Thorikos, and Salamis.!^ The Dionysia is 
more widely attested than any other festival of the Attic coun- 
tryside. It must have been a major event in the religious and 
cultural life of the rural demesmen. Pickard-Cambridge sees 


19 Acharnai, Paus. 1.31.6; Besa, Eliot, 120; Erkhia, JG II? 2609; Iphistiadai, 
Diog. L. 3.41; Marathon, Paus. 1.32.4; Oropos, Paus. 1.34.3; Plotheia, JG IP? 
1172, 4. Not all the references to the cult at each of the above sites have been 
listed. 

!! Anaphlystos, Strabo 9.1.21; Marathon, Paus. 1.32.7; Oropos, Paus. 
1.34.3; Psyttaleia, Solders, 61. 

12 Kourotrophos, Erkhia (A 23 -27, 57-61, B 6-10, 32-36, T 1-7, A 1-7, 
Marathon, col. H, lines 6, 14, 31, 37, 42, 46, 56; Tritopatores, Erkhia, A 41-46, 
Marathon, col. II, lines 32 and 52. 

13 For a general discussion and bibliography, see A. Pickard-Cambridge, 
The Dramatic Festivals of Athens (revised by J. Gould and D. M. Lewis) 
(Oxford 1968) 42-56 and 327-28. 

14 For Acharnai, Aixone, Eleusis, Ikarion, and Peiraieus see Pickard- 
Cambridge, 46-50. For Aigilia, JG II? 3096; Brauron, schol. to Aristophanes 
Pax 874; Kollytos, Aeschin. 1.157; Myrrhinous, 7G IP 1183, 36-37; Paiania, JG 
IT? 3097; Phlya, Isaeus 8.15; Thorikos, calendar, 21; Salamis, IG IY? 1227, 30ff. 
Some of these references to Dionysia may possibly not indicate the Rural 
Dionysia (Pickard-Cambridge, 45-46). 
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the Rural Dionysia as originally a fertility festival (42-43), and 
of a similar character is the other festival which was commonly 
celebrated locally in the demes, the ''ritual ploughing.” We 
need not, I think, limit the celebration of ritual ploughings to 
those three listed by Plutarch (Coni. Praec. 114A-B), i.e. at 
Skiron, at the Rharian field, and at the Bouzygios. A festival 
entitled Plerosia!^ and generally associated with the ritual 
ploughing was celebrated in honor of Zeus at Myrrhinous in 
Posideon (IG IP 1183, 33). The Plerosia was also celebrated in 
Peiraieus (/G II? 1177, 9). We now have evidence for the celeb- 
ration of the ‘‘Prerosia’’ to Zeus Polieus in Thorikos in Boed- 
romion (calendar, 13-14). Vanderpool (38) has correctly iden- 
tified this ceremony with the other Attic ploughing festivals. 
Plutarch may have listed only the three ritual ploughing festi- 
vals in which the state took an interest, perhaps because of 
special mythical or historical importance. The references to 
the festival from other areas indicate that the ritual ploughing 
was also celebrated locally and at slightly different times of the 
year (Posideon in Myrrhinous, Boedromion in Thorikos). 
These ploughing festivals, some of which were dedicated to 
Zeus, may be viewed in general terms as extending to the 
whole of the deme the obligation which Hesiod (Op. 465-67) 
directed to the individual: 


Eiyeo@at 02 Au y0ovío Agufjreoí O° yv 
éxteAéa Bolbe Anuntegos iegov axtHy, 
GOYOUEVOS rà MOMT’ dgóTov .... 

The deme thus provided its inhabitants with a rich and var- 
ied program of religious activities. Many of the deme sacrifices 
were devoted to strictly local heroes and cults, but there were 
numerous observances also of cults of the Olympians. Some of 
these were doubtless imitations of state cults, but most appear 
independent of the state cults and festivals. The demes fi- 
nanced their program of religious activities locally, and only 
occasionally contributed victims or money for the celebration 
of state cults. The demesmen, as seems reasonable, traveled to 
Athens to participate in the major state festivals such as the 
Panathenaià and the City Dionysia. But for the resident of the 
countryside the sacrifices and festivals of the local deme must 


15 On the names of the festival, see Dow and Healey, 16-18. 
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have formed a far more regular and personal part of his religi- 
ous life than the occasional trips to Athens for the grand festi- 
vals. 
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THEODORE M. ANDERSSON. Early Epic Scenery: Homer, Virgil and 
the Medieval Legacy. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University 
Press, 1976. Pp. 190. $12.50. 


A specialist in Icelandic epic, Andersson challenges and qualifies 
Ernst Robert Curtius' influential thesis that literary depiction of 
landscape in classical poetry survived into medieval epic. Integrated 
pictorial description in epic narrative, Andersson argues, is one of the 
great achievements of the Aeneid. Its influence is to be seen not only 
in the Latin hexameter poems of the Carolingian period, but even in 
the Anglo-Saxon verse of Beowulf. This technique, however, did not 
survive the transformation of classical into vernacular forms and does 
not appear in the twelfth-century romances like Gottfried von 
Strassburg's Tristan or the Old French Roman d'Eneas. There is a 
break, in other words, between the earlier medieval pictorial tech- 
niques and those of the developing vernacular literatures four 
centuries later. Why does the tradition survive in the Anglo-Saxon 
epic? Andersson acknowledges the problem, but gives no satisfactory 
answer (182). 

The first half of the book (chapters 1 and 2) attempts to define the 
uniquely Virgilian qualities of emotional coloring, psychological land- 
scape, integrated detail, in contrast to Homer's more schematic, more 
“objective” descriptions. Though primarily concerned with landscape, 
Andersson also includes objects like Agamemnon's scepter or Odys- 
seus' bow. The second half shows how three ninth-century Carolin- 
gian poets borrow Virgil's techniques, with varying success (chapter 3). 
Beowulf, then, occupies a central position (chapter 4) as the great 
creative extension of the Virgilian scenic style. The Carolingian 
poets, writing a century later, prove that the Virgilian technique could 
survive the collapse of ancient culture, whereas the twelfth-century 
Romances (chapter 5) indicate that such survival was by no means a 
given or necessary development. Paradoxically, the Roman d'Eneas, 
though based directly on Virgil's material, is, Andersson argues, 
stylistically more remote from the Aeneid than the Anglo-Saxon epic 
which has nothing to da with Rome. 

The Iliad, Andersson argues, is indifferent to visual aspects of the 
situation (25) and subordinates realistic description to cumulative im- 
pression, ‘‘the currents that run below the surface of the action’’ (30). 
While such a view is adequate in the main for the combat scenes, it 
does not do justice to the special effects of pathos in the movement 
between battlefield and house, between inner space and exposed 
tower in Iliad 3, 6, and 22 or the thematic importance of walls and 
gates in passages like 7]. 21.526-46. Andersson sensitively notes the 
importance of Achilles' lyre in 9.186-89, but surely its provenience 
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from the spoils of Eetion's city (9.188) is relevant too, given the 
striking details of Achilles' generosity to the vanquished king and the 
trees which the Oreads plant around his tomb (6.395ff., 417-20). The 
account of the scepter in 1.234-39 illustrates Homer's use of “genetic 
description” (35). The technique was noted as long ago as Lessing, 
and Andersson's interpretation is too narrowly psychological. It does 
more than ''transfer the whole of Achilles’ pent-up rage into the 
inmost recesses of the innocuous object, charging it with emotion and 
meaning so that ... the gesture is truly thunderous” (35-36), for it 
also works outward, lifting Achilles’ wrath to cosmic dimensions. 
This effect pervades the language of the wrath in general (e.g. 1.155- 
57 and see Adam Parry’s well known ‘‘The Language of Achilles,” 
TAPA 87 [1956] 1-7). 

The discussion of the Odyssey refreshingly takes issue with Auer- 
bach's thesis that Homer presents only foreground and externalized 
forms. Homer's scenery is stylized and consciously fragmentary 
rather than realistic. The recognition of the inwardness of Homeric 
portraiture in a passage like 8.83-86 is important (52). Still, Andersson 
does not pay sufficient attention to descriptions like that of Alcinous' 
garden in 7 or the wild island across from the Cyclopes in 9. He 
entirely omits thematically significant ekphraseis like that of the bed 
in 23.184ff. or Laertes' farm in 24.336ff. Psychologizing also goes too 
far when he suggests that Odysseus' laudatory description of the 
palace in 17.264-71 illustrates the hero's "almost wanton cunning” 
and ‘‘adds an element of playfulness to alleviate his intolerable 
mastery of the world’’ (47). The passage also has a direct moral 
significance: the king, in beggar's guise, knows the lawful usages of 
this outraged house better than its current masters. 

The chapter on Virgil undertakes the impossible task of surveying 
the Aeneid's “visible space” in fifty pages. Andersson concentrates 
on 1-4, with a few interesting remarks on selected battle scenes of the 
last books. Though sketchy and superficial, Andersson proves his 
main point: interested in scenic description for its own sake, Virgil 
creates a brilliant psychological and atmospheric background by or- 
chestrating near and distant perspectives, shifting between mass and 
individualized views, involving the reader who is given the point of 
view of an onlooker, and carefully alternating between the observer 
and the observed. Sensitive as far as he goes, Andersson is often too 
brief to convey adequately Virgil's complexity. The greatest omission 
is night scenes, dreams, and visions. He remarks, for example, the 
effect of the Trojan fleet's departure at dawn witnessed through 
Dido's eyes (4.586-88), but not the nocturnal vision of Aeneas 
immediately preceding (4.567ff.). It is astonishing to find the central 
books, 6, 7, 8, dismissed as being ‘‘not rich in scenic effects” (89). 
What of the evocative underworld scenery of 6 or the careful 
depiction of the Golden Bough and its setting? 

Of the three Carolingian poets whom Andersson studies, the author 
of Waltharius shows the surest instinct for the Virgilian orchestration 
of scenic details into a *'tonal landscape.’ Yet Andersson exagger- 
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ates at times, as when he claims that lines like Nam nemus est ingens, 
- spatiosum, lustra ferarum/plurima habens, suetum canibus resonare 
tubisque exhibit a ‘‘habit of mind involved in animating a wilderness 
with wildlife and the sounds of the hunt” that is ‘‘purely Carolingian"' 
(137); yet for such a brief and generalized description one would not 
have to go beyond a well known passage like Aen. 4.151-59. Indeed, 
the specific, individualizing visual qualities of the entire passage 
(Walth. 489-510), including its supposed delineation of ‘‘a clear view 
...ànd a clear impression” of the countryside, seem to me over- 
stressed while the typical, stylized character is not given its due. 

Though Andersson's analysis of the classical material is not radi- 
cally new, it is useful to have both Homer and Virgil surveyed so 
succinctly and, on the whole, intelligently. The critical approach does 
not, in substance, advance much beyond Otis’ "subjective style," 
and scholars will still have to consult the specialist studies of 
Zielinski, Bassett, Heinze, and now Hellwig and Reeker. Yet 
Andersson's comparative method sets the problem of epic descrip- 
tion into a framework beyond the scope of most classicists, and here 
he has made a real contribution. The thesis of Beowulf's indebtedness 
to Virgilian techniques is, as he recognizes, controversial; I must 
leave that problem to the medievalists. 

One difficulty of Andersson's argument is the confinement of his 
study to a relatively small number of authors. One needs more discus- 
sion of the development of pictorial description between Homer and 
Virgil. A broader survey of pictorial techniques in late antique poets 
would also have provided valuable perspective for confirming or lim- 
iting the main thesis. Aside from a few very brief allusions to Ovid 
and Lucan (17, 56, 123), Andersson does not ask what role post- 
Virgilian poets like Ovid, Lucan, Statius might have played in 
mediating classical technigues to their medieval successors. 

A major omission is the problem of differences between oral and lit- 
erary epic. This relation between oral and written is especially impor- 
tant in the case of Beowulf, where, if Andersson's thesis is correct, a 
poet in an oral tradition would be undergoing the influence of written 
literature, however that influence may have reached him. The dis- 
missal of a detail in the Telemacheia as ‘‘merely formulaic" (43) 
suggests that Andersson, understandably but regrettably, is not 
aware of the recent literature on the flexibility of the formulaic style. 
Despite these shortcomings this is a readable and well argued book, 
commendable for its scope, lucidity, and organization of detail. Its 
special value to classicists lies in its stimulating reflections on 
Virgilian survivals, and non-survivals, in relatively unfamiliar areas. 


CHARLES SEGAL 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Rosert H. Beck. Aeschylus: Playwright Educator. The Hague, 
Netherlands, Martinus Nijhoff, 1975. 204 p. No price stated. 


One approaches a book entitled Aeschylus: Playwright Educator 
with anticipation, especially when the acknowledgments speak of 
‘painstaking and tireless preparation," and when the advertisement 
suggests that the book will provoke a reconstruction of Aeschylean 
research. And then one finds that the book is carelessly written and 
pock-marked with errors, that the author has little Greek, and that his 
ideas are often improbable. 

1. The book is a case study in bad writing. The style is pompous. 
“The response to the Prometheus symbol . . . has been both so fre- 
quent and so serious that it seems reasonable to explore the Pro- 
metheus Bound in depth. This chapter will do so ... Anyone deeply 
concerned with the record of Western educational thought should 
become attentive.” (111, cf. 39, 50, 66, 73, 78, 79, 86, 121, 127, 132, 
134, 137) 

The writing is disfigured by dangling modifiers. ''Disguising truth 
by making Oceanus a slightly ridiculous figure, the audience hears 
. . ."* (120, cf. 10, 29, 40, 52, 75, 122, 124) 

The text contains too many typographical errors, misspellings, and 
errors of grammar. ''She can prophesize, but it is painful.” (96) 

The flow of narrative is impeded by puzzling changes of tense and 
mood. "It would be this hard stand that will have to be brought 
up-to-date if there is to be a Promethean humanism faithful to the 
original.” (129, cf. 103, 105, 118, 120, 122, 128) 

The writer makes obvious or inept comments. ‘‘The parodos, of 
course, features the chorus.” (70) “For the Greeks, the emotionalism 
of women, their Mean, was evidence of their natural dependence on 
the calm wisdom of males.” (47) 

2. One must seriously question the author's knowledge of Greek. 
He has it backwards when he tells us that ‘‘eleos [is] another transla- 
tion of pity.” (25) We read that ''the principal denotation of lachos 
was lot in the sense of limit or boundary.” (56) A man wanting in 
dikaiosyne is described as ‘‘out of control and apeiron, that is, given 
to excess or without limit or moderation." (75) On p. 78 the writer 
says ''I prefer to think of the phrenes as the lungs." But it is not a 
matter of preference. It becomes clear why the texts used for this 
study were translations. 

The analysis of the parodos of the Agamemnon, ‘‘the matrix of my 
analysis” (70), follows Dawe against Fraenkel and Denniston-Page on 
lines 216-17. We learn on p. 73, n. 14, that Dawe ‘‘had the line read: 
‘Calchas says that it is right (audai) angrily to desire the blood of 
Iphigenia . . .' In accepting Dawe's argument, which was reinforced 
by Fraenkel and Denniston-Page against a variant audai for orgai 
(16ff.), we wish to stress the meaning of ‘right angrily.” The term 
‘right’ did not render themis.” 

In the first place, Dawe did not write “‘it is right (audai) angrily 
... Secondly, the implication that F. and D-P approve the reading 
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audai is wrong. Thirdly, Dawe is arguing for, not against, audai. Final- 
ly, Dawe's “‘it is right" does render themis. But no matter. ‘‘For me 
the import of distinguishing [!] between audai and orgai is that I was 
given one more opportunity to say that Aeschylus never could have 
put his seal of approval on the sacrifice of Iphigenia as themis.” (74) 
And the writer still has the effrontery to 'correct' Fraenkel in pat- 
ronizing fashion. *‘Fraenkel comes close to understanding that deci- 
sion is a link in the moral chain of Aeschylean tragedy. Unfortunately 
he lost that understanding in sentiment.'' (73) But, on p. 126 of his 
commentary, Fraenkel quotes, with apparent approval, Rivier's 
comment that the tragic situation par excellence requires '*une déci- 
sion capitale, souvent mortelle, toujours irrévocable." 

3. The interpretation of the Oresteia trilogy centers on the ques- 
tion: ‘‘was Clytemnestra sufficiently bad to justify Orestes’ matricide 
as themis?" (68) His answer: ‘‘Clytemnestra had been inadequate 
both in the role of mother and in the role of wife. Her combined 
inadequacies outweighed Orestes’ sin." (89) 

The aim of this work is to secure Aeschylus a firm place in the 
history of Western education, for A. ‘‘must have desired his plays to 
be instructive ...’’ (75). But the writer has done little more than 
manipulate some catch-words and catch-phrases, and not very skillfully. 


RoBERT SCHMIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 
CANADA 


Epmonp Lévy. Athènes devant la défaite de 404: Histoire d'une crise 
idéologique. Paris, Boccard, 1976. Pp. x + 339. (= Bibliotheque 
des Ecoles Francaises d'Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 225) 


The intellectual historv of Athens between the Sicilian disaster and 
the Corinthian War, as seen against the background of the cult of 
power, which developed alongside Athenian imperialism, reached its 
peak with the Sicilian Expedition, and was shattered by the defeat of 
404 B.C., forms the theme of this book. It was the defeat of 413 B.C. 
that made the Athenians first envisage the possibility that they might 
lose the war, and it was their alliance with Thebes against Sparta in 
395 B.C. which made them realise that the consequences of defeat 
were no longer irremediable: thus these events become the terminal 
points of the crisis whose history, pre-history, and aftermath L. 
traces. The subtitle of the work indicates that L. regards this crisis 
rather abstractly as ‘‘ideological,’’ a term apparently as much misused 
in France as it is in the English-speaking countries, and which L.'s 
somewhat pretentious and highly theoretical disquisitions in his In- 
troduction (1-9) do little to clarify. We can, therefore, be grateful that 
his practice belies his theory, for the bulk of his work consists in a 
close and exhaustive studv of the thoughts and feelings of the Athe- 
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nians called forth by the events with which they were faced during 
and immediately after the Peloponnesian War. Social and economic 
aspects are excluded from the present study, as are the political and 
military responses which the crisis evoked at different turns, in order 
to concentrate, on the basis of keen philological analysis of all relev- 
ant texts, on the emotional and intellectual reactions which charac- 
terised the times. : 

The first part, entitled ‘De la défaite à la disculpation"' (13-79), 
opens with an account of the literary reflections of the terror struck by 
the defeat in Sicily and the loss of naval supremacy, how that terror 
strengthened the will to resist even to the extent of Cleophon's refusal 
to entertain any thought of compromise. L. shows how a concern for 
soteria begins to pervade much Athenian thinking at this time (a con- 
cern which, by the way, can hardly be defined as an ‘ideology’), 
which he highlights by demonstrating that before 413 soteria tends to 
be found only in non-Athenian contexts. Especially instructive here is 
a comparison of Euripides' Phoenissae, dated ca. 411—409 B.C., with 
Aeschylus' Seven Against Thebes, to show how the theme of the 
salvation of the city, which the earlier play had subordinated to the 
doom of the house of Oedipus, becomes the dominating concern of 
the dramatist: when the future is dark, a respite from threatening 
disaster is all that can be hoped for (18-19). The flagging of preoccupa- 
tions with soteria between 408 and Alcibiades’ return in 407, and their 
revival just before, but especially immediately after, Aegospotami are 
skilfully and exhaustively traced. They encompass not only the survi- 
val of the democracy but also the physical survival of Athens itself 
and of individuals, such as Andocides and Lysias, who identify their 
own sotéria with that of the state, and finally, in a reversal of the 
theme, shift to the salvation of Greece, which the Athenians now 
claim to have achieved in the past and to a renewal of which they look 
forward in the future (13-27). 

The next two chapters (2 and 3) of part I, entitled respectively ‘La 
disculpation: la défaite et la guerre” (29-55) and "'La disculpation: 
limpérialisme’’ (57-79), deal in full detail first with what Thucydides 
would have called aitiai kai enklemata, and next with the alethestate 
prophasis of the War. But the aitiai kai enklemata are here not those 
hurled by one state against another, but those by which the Athenians 
tried to explain the horrors of defeat and war to themselves: politi- 
cians are blamed for having deceived the people and for having led 
them into the war; treason is alleged to have brought Athens from a 
position of invincible superiority to the brink of complete ruin; after 
411 B.C. disunion sown by demagogues and ambitious individuals is 
invoked as a cause of defeat not only in comedy, oratory, and eventu- 
ally philosophy, but once even by Thucydides (2.65.12), who gener- 
ally excludes internal politics from the dynamics of history; until to- 
ward the end of the-war ‘misfortunes’ (symphorai) are made to carry 
the lion-share of the blame. There are in this section some very per- 
ceptive remarks on the role attributed to tyche by Thucydides, which 
could have well been brought into the discussion as a corrective of 
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Cornford's still too popular views, but which L. uses to contrast the 
attitude of resigned helplessness in the face of chance, prevalent after 
Aegospotami, with the awareness displayed earlier in the Peloponne- 
sian War that chance merely limits human foresight, and that it is a 
neutral force which can be used either to good or bad advantage 
(44-47). 

Starting from the morzl condemnation of the Peloponnesian War as 
fratricidal, which began in the late fifth century and developed into a 
movement for a ‘common peace" in the fourth, L. next turns his 
attention to attempts to fix the responsibility for the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War in the first place. In his desire to prove that 
Thucydides' view of imperialism led bim to minimise Athenian re- 
sponsibility for the outbreak of the War, L. here shows himself too 
ready to embrace the views of those modern scholars who believe that 
the War could have been avoided if the Athenians had not let them- 
selves be diverted by Pericles from making those concessions in the 
affairs of Corcyra, Potidaea, and the Megarian Decree which some of 
them were willing to make (Thuc. 1.139.4). While it is no doubt true 
that many of Thucydides' contemporaries took that position and sad- 
dled Pericles with the charge of having provoked war for personal 
motives or out of political stubbornness, it is difficult for a historian to 
dispute Thucydides' contention that even without these incidents a 
major armed confrontation between Athens and Sparta was bound to 
break out sooner or later. L. acknowledges the validity of 
Thucydides' analysis, but only as a long-term view, which sees in the 
War the logical outcome of an imperialism which begins in 477 B.C.; 
for the short term he believes that it obfuscates the picture of Athe- 
nian thoughts and feelings in the years immediately preceding 432 
B.C. (47-55). 

The balance is redressed in the concluding chapter of part I, which, 
dealing as it does with imperialism, constitutes at the same time the 
point of departure for the rest of the book in that it expounds the 
essence of what L. calls ‘l'idéologie de la puissance.” After drawing 
a broad and varied picture of Athenian and allied comments on the 
empire, favorable as well as unfavorable, L. devotes the remainder of 
the chapter to an exposition, very much in the manner of Mme de 
Romilly, of Thucydides' general theory of imperialism. The details are 
too familiar to be rehearsed here, but two points are worth noting. L. 
classifies Thucydides' treatment of imperialism among the self- 
exculpations (disculpations) for the defeat of 404 B.C.: “même pour 
les formes les plus brutales de leur impérialisme les Athéniens 
pouvaient trouver une échappatoire dans la théorie générale de l'im- 
périalisme qui anime toute l'oeuvre de Thucydide’’ (61). This seems 
exaggerated and one wonders not only how many of Thucydides' 
contemporaries would have seen the defeat as the inevitable outcome 
of a chain of events which began with the foundation of the Delian 
League—Plato certainly did not see it that way—but even whether 
Thucydides himself would have thought of his theory (if indeed his 
views have sufficient philosophical consistence to merit the name of 
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‘theory’) as providing an échappatoire for the Athenians (cf. also pp. 
70 and 78). Certainly, appearances notwithstanding, the aléthestate 
prophasis of 1.23.6 is more than a disculpation: it is what Thucydides 
believes to be the true explanation. L.'s tendency to regard im- 
perialism, which he rightly defines less as dominion over others than a 
desire to dominate others, as an almost transcendent metaphysical 
force separates it too far from the human nature in which it is 
grounded and makes him impute to Thucydides an exaggerated view 
of the universality of imperialism to encompass even Thasos' designs 
on the mines of the Thracian mainland and Corcyra's interference in 
Epidamnus (66). Policies such as these can well be explained by the 
recognition, articulated most clearly by the Athenians at 1.75-76, that 
human action is determined by the unholy trinity of fear, honor, and 
profit, which is indeed a precondition from which, given the right 
circumstances, imperialism may develop; it does, however, not yet 
constitute imperialism. What these circumstances were in the case of 
Athens is explicitly pointed out by the Athenians at 1.75. These 
shortcomings in interpretation do not, however, impair the depth, 
comprehensiveness, and freshness of L.'s account of the role played 
by imperialism in Thucydides. 

The discussion of the ‘‘ideology of power' leads over into the 
second part, which describes the effects of this notion on Athenian 
thinking and conduct. Its three chapters (4—6) deal, respectively, with 
its challenge to traditional values (83-110), with the radicalisation in 
. thinking to which it led in external and internal politics (111-45), and 
with its demise in the wake of the defeat of 404 B.C. (147-69). Itis here 
that we have the heart and the most original section of the book, and 
since no summary can come close to doing justice to it, we shall 
confine our remarks to a few salient points. 

The crisis in moral and civic values brought about by the defeat and 
the régime of the Thirty, which forms the pivot of L.'s work, was 
prefigured by a crisis which, gathering momentum from the Archida- 
mian War on, upset traditional Athenian values. After a brief intro- 
duction, in which L. demonstrates, by skilfully contrasting 
Thucydides' treatment of popular reaction to the Mytilenean affair 
with the spirit of the Melian Dialogue, of Aristophanes' changing 
attitudes to scepticism and impiety between the Clouds and the Thes- 
mophoriazusae, and of Euripides' views on divine justice and chance, 
how the sufferings of war and plague led to an erosion of the moral 
and religious sensibilities of Athens (83-88), the author turns to the 
impact made on that crisis by the Sophists. A concise and poignant 
account of their criticism of traditional religion (88-90) then leads him 
straight into an excellent account of the nomos-physis controversy. 

Although all Sophists and those influenced by them get their due, L. 
focuses his discussion on Protagoras, Antiphon, and the Anonymus 
Iamblichi (a full treatment of whose doctrines is reserved for the end 
of part II, 164-66), because he sees in these thinkers a dialectical 
progression corresponding to the development from the optimistic 
outlook of the Periclean democracy to the troubled times of the 
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Peloponnesian War and finally to a rehabilitation of the laws, which 
formed part and parcel of the attempted reconstruction of a moral and 
civic basis after the end of the War. Protagoras' relativism is de- 
scribed as an attempt to find a new justification for the law, whose 
earlier uncontested primacy had already been undermined by ethnog- 
raphy (Herodotus and Hecataeus) and by challenges to its authority 
on the part of religion (Sophocles' Antigone). He found this justifica- 
tion by interpreting law as sanctioned by the authority of the people 
among whom it prevails and who have embodied in it their notions of 
what is just and good, reserving for themselves the right to adapt their 
law to changes in these notions. In short, Protagoras respects law for 
what it is, but he also regards it as capable of being improved (92-96). 

As the changing fortunes of war undermined the respect for law and 
justice on which the Protagorean view is predicated, Antiphon mea- 
sured law against the standard of nature and found it unsuited to 
provide an absolute and stable guide for human conduct. A penetrat- 
ing new analysis of the text of B 44 A, cols. 2-4, leads L. to the 
convincing interpretation that for Antiphon nature is not immoral but 
amoral: it does not systematicallv oppose whatever the law enjoins; 
rather, it is the law which often puts itself in opposition to nature by 
legislating what cannot be enforced; nature is ambivalent in that it 
includes both life and death, both that which is useful and what is 
harmful. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that what the law 
defines as useful imposes fetters on nature, whereas nature imposes a 
liberating necessity which shows us what is truly useful. To illuminate 
the thrust of the barely intelligible end of the fragment, L. ingeniously 
refers to Thucydides 5.105.4, where, possibly under the influence of 
doctrines like those of Antiphon, the kala and dikaia which consti- 
tuted the social basis for Protagoras' view of law are transformed into 
hedea and xympheronta (96-102). 

From here L. proceeds to develop the political' repercussions and 
influences of Antiphon's views in two directions. He shows first how 
the primacy of nature over law made some people derive from nature 
an equality which obliterates traditional social distinctions between 
noble and non-noble, citizen and foreigner, and (in the case of 
Pheidippides in Aristophanes' Clouds) even parent and child, so as to 
support an egalitarian democracy in internal affairs and a levelling 
cosmopolitanism externzlly—the very opposite of the aristocratic, yet 
patriotic, cosmopolitanism of an earlier period. More influential, 
however, was the attitude of those who saw in nature a justification of 
their views of the inequality of men: superior natures deserve higher 
privileges, a noble nature is not affected by misfortunes, and above all 
the doctrine exemplified by Callicles that nature gives the strong the 
right of dominion over the weak to override the sanctions of law. L. 
rightly regards this doctrine as at once the logical outcome of im- 
perialism and the justification of an oligarchy based on force, as 
preached by the Spartans at Thucydides 4.126.2 and embodied in the 
Thirty; further, he uses it to explain the extremisms preached and 
practised by oligarchs as well as democrats from 411 B.C. on (103-7). 
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The chapter ends with a demonstration of the formative influence 
which Antiphon's doctrine had on Thucydides’ "realism" in his dis- 
covery of the sympheron as the major motivating force of history, 
creating an atmosphere in which first a higher value is attributed to 
expedience than to justice, and in which finally, once the empire has 
developed into a tyranny over the allies, moral considerations are 
overridden altogether in order to distinguish merely between real and 
apparent interest (Cleon and Diodotus, Melian Dialogue). Power is 
now triumphant (107-10). 

The fifth chapter, entitled ‘‘La radicalisation de l'idéologie de la 
puissance,” studies the effects of imperial power politics on the inter- 
nal and external life of Athens (11-45). L. takes his departure from a 
close investigation of the relationship between time and dynamis in 
the development of the idea of imperial power. He shows how for 
Pericles the glory attached to the honor of empire was still an impor- 
tant stimulus for the acquisition of power, while from Cleon's time on 
the sheer dynamis of empire was all that mattered: there is no longer 
any need to apologise for the tyranny of power, so that, by the time of 
the Melian Dialogue, it is no longer merely assumed or deplored but 
actively sought out, despite the awareness that it invites hatred and 
fear as the negative counterpart of honor. Next, the activism (poly- 
pragmosyne) generated by imperial power is competently discussed, 
as seen both in Thucydides' account of the development of power 
from prehistorical times to its most frenetic manifestation in the Sicil- 
ian Expedition and by Aristophanes in the Knights, Wasps, and 
especially the Birds. 

But all this is little more than a preface to L.'s profound treatment 
of the manifestations of imperialism in interna! affairs from the time of 
Pericles to the end of the Peloponnesian War. By means of a close 
analysis of the relevant parts of the Funeral Oration, L. defines Peri- 
cles’ view of democracy as based on an aristocratic ideal of service to 
the city, in which the upper class serves the lower because of their 
status (axioma, axiosis) and merit (arete), while the lower classes 
serve the state by contributing whatever good they are capable of 
giving (Thuc. 2.37.1). Retaining the unamended manuscript reading of 
Thuc. 2.40.2, L. interprets Pericles as saying that the Athenian com- 
mons are indeed capable of gnonai ta politika, but that the epimeleia 
of public affairs is entrusted to the élite, and as meaning that theoreti- 
cally anyone can occupy the higher magistracies but that they are in 
practice given only to merit envisaged in aristocratic terms (128-30). 

With Cleon's accession to power, the status conferred by social 
class ceases to be a prerequisite for the exercise of power to the 
chagrin of the upper class, which stresses his violence and military 
incompetence (Thucydides) and ridicules his vulgarity (Aristophanes), 
indicating that aspiration to high office on the part of the common 
man—however rich he may be—is still regarded as abnormal. At the 
same time, power is no longer a given fact, but something to conquer 
whose value increases with the fervor with which it is sought: 
philotimia as the desire for personal power, no longer concerned 
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primarily with serving the state, comes into its own, and with 
philotimia comes the development of faction. The grip this attitude 
had on the Athenians is illustrated by a brilliant analysis of the theme 
of power in Euripides' Phoenissae (136-37). 

The prevalence of lust for power ran its full course in the ievisdl of 
the theme of tyranny, which came to be seriously associated with 
oligarchy and any anti-lemocratic sentiment only after the Her- 
mokopidai affair and the desecration of the Mysteries in 415 B.C. It 
was, however, prefigured, according to L., in the ideal of personal 
power displayed by the flatteries and promises of the demagogues and 
by the terror they struck by.hauling magistrates into the law-courts, all 
of which are reflected in Aristophanes' Knights and Wasps. Its most 
serious manifestations are seen, however, in the attitude of the people 
toward Alcibiades, whom they saw as the embodiment of personal 
power, although L. himself regards him, rather unconvincingly, as an 
opportunistic moderate democrat (see esp. Annexe 5, 381-82); and 
finally in the Thirty who, after eliminating Theramenes, governed 
only in the interest of their own power, completing the transformation 
of brutal imperial power into brutal personal power, and turning 
against the democracy which had created the cult of power in the first 
place. 

The sixth and final chapter of part II describes the collapse of the 
power ideology in the wake of the Thirty. A close examination of the 
uses of dynamis and pleonexia in the literature of the early fourth 
century (Lysias, Xenophon, Andocides, Isocrates, et al.) shows how 
deeply both terms had fallen into universal discredit as signifying war 
and expansionism (147-55). In their place the search for a peaceful 
order, which permits only defensive war, comes into its own, first in 
Andocides 3 and Lysias' Epitaphios, but which soon developed into a 
new panhellenism in Isocrates, in which the Greeks become the pro- 
ponents of a moral and cultural order which triumphed over the barba- 
rians in the past and must triumph over them again in the future. In the 
light of this, the Athenian empire became for both Lysias and Isoc- 
rates beneficent for the Greek world in that it preserved it from faction 
and oligarchy; its defeat left Greece orphaned and without protection 
against tyranny and barbarism. The last trace of the ideology of power 
is gone, and Athenian imperialism is interpreted as altruistically serv- 
ing the interest of all Greeks. And with the lapse of lust for power, the 
notion of the right of the stronger yields to a new concern with law and 
justice (155-64). 

L. sees the Anonymus Iamblichi as the foremost exponent of this 
new spirit and at the same as a link from past to future. From Pro- 
tagoras he inherited the view that law means progress over 
primitivism, and from Antiphon the principle that law is opposed to 
nature. But, as L. shows, what he creates from this heritage is some- 
thing new in that he argues for the natural superiority of law over 
nature: starting from the assumption that men are by nature incapable 
of living in isolation, society becomes the creation of necessity; but 
since society cannot exist in lawlessness, law and justice must reign 
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by the same natural necessity that has created society. This means 
that law is not merely the useful contrivance which Critias has made it 
out to be, nor due to a miraculous divine intervention, as it was in 
Protagoras* myth, but a timeless natural force which makes man 
overcome his natural state. The notion of the right of the stronger is 
ingeniously used to justify the rule of law: if a superman were to arise 
and place himself above the law, he would become the victim of his 
own limitations in that the rest of society would band together in the 
interest of that eunomia upon which their survival naturally depends 
and which thus constitutes their sympheron, either to overthrow him 
or to compel him to put his strength into the service of law and justice. 
In short, the rule of law is justified by nature. L. thus considers the 
Anonymus Iamblichi as the intellectual expression of the end of the 
ideology of power, paving the way for the fourth century by a revalua- 
tion of the doctrines of Protagoras and Antiphon (164-69). 

The trends of thought prevailing in the fourth century as shaped by 
the breakdown of imperialism and its worship of power form the 
content of the third and final part of the book. Like its predecessors, it 
is divided into three chapters, entitled ‘‘Le retour au passé” (7), "La 
quête de l'unité" (8), and '' Vers un nouveau civisme” (9). The first of 
these shows in considerable detail how the Sophistic criticism of law 
gives way in Lysias, Andocides, and Isocrates to the exaltation of the 
laws of the city, but regrettably omits a discussion of the attempts to 
revise the laws, which dominates much of the period from 411 to 402 
B.C. This is followed by a convincing attempt to establish, on the 
basis of a close analysis of Plato’s-Crito and of the discussion between 
Socrates and Hippias in Xenophon's Memorabilia 4.4, Socrates! view 
of law as transforming the contract theory of Antiphon and Hippias 
into a contract between the citizen and the state, which makes obedi- 
ence to the body of laws (rather than the content of particular statutes) 
the foundation of society, equivalent to a coalescence of the nomimon 
and dikaion. Although L. is correct in pointing out that Socrates' 
demonstration of this identity makes him take recourse to divinely 
given ‘‘unwritten laws” (Mem. 4.4.19-25), he seems to go beyond the 
evidence when he states that Socrates regarded obedience to the 
laws of the state as propaedeutic to the only true, sc. the divine, laws 
(182-86). 

The return to the traditional value of law was accompanied by a 
new valuation of justice as that which is good for the city not only in 
moral but also in material terms. Although it may lead to injustice 
against an individual citizen, as it did in the case of Socrates, some 
speeches of Lysias (especially Against the Corndealers and the 
Epitaphios), Isocrates' Archidamus and On the Peace, and a number 
of Plato's early dialogues are adduced to show the pervasiveness of 
the view that justice is profitable at least in the long run. However, 
since both law and justice were too closely identified with self-interest 
to become the foundation of a new civic consciousness, other models 
had to be sought to serve as a new basis for society. An account of the 
search for these models in the patrios politeia of the past, in the 
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Spartan constitution and its institutions, in Persian education, and 
ultimately in the utopias of Aristophanes and Plato occupy the re- 
mainder of the chapter to show that the Athenians failed to find a 
substitute for the ideology of power and that their admiration of other 
Societies, real and imaginary, constituted an escape from reality 
rather than the creation of a new viable political creed (175-208). 

The eighth chapter is devoted in its entirety to a discussion of 
homonoia, an idea whose beginnings L. traces to the downfall of the 
Four Hundred in 411 B.C. (Thuc. 8.93.3) and whose benefits to the 
state, both past and present, are first elaborated by Andocides and 
Isocrates. Its first but ineffective appearance in politics is seen in the 
negative terms of the doctrine ou mnesikakein in the amnesty of 403 
B.C., and to its lack of party-political associations is attributed both 
the absence of personal attacks on politicians in the early fourth cen- 
tury and the development of a moderate democracy which emphasises 
sophrosyne. However, this concept, too, proved to be inadequate to 
meet the civic needs of Athens: to forget the past is not to ‘‘think the 
same way’’; to find points of agreement is as difficult within a state as 
it is in relations between states, and ultimately true homonoia is pos- 
sible only among men who share the same knowledge, and since the 
only true knowledge is self-knowledge, a true community is possible 
only through philosophy. This was Plato's answer to the problem, an 
answer which constitutes but another attempt to escape from the 
reality of politics; Isocrates, on the other hand, wanted homonoia to 
be a panhellenic ideal to deliver Greece from faction and war. But to 
implement it, he had to base it on hatred of the barbarian, thus making 
it a denial of divisiveness rather than a positive force toward the 
attainment of a common goal (173-222). 

The final chapter adduces further evidence for the decline of a civic 
spirit in Athens as an aftermath of the defeat of 404 B.C., from which 
a certain ‘‘philanthropism’’ (L. calls it évergétisme) emerged as the 
only new idea in practical politics. A decline in patriotism, shown by 
the willingness of people to leave the city, by helplessness in the face 
of the rich exploiters of the city and its misery, and by the emphasis 
on the selfish interest of the individual and a concomitant indifference 
to the welfare of the state, inveighed against by Lysias, paved the 
way. The Periclean state in which the happiness of the individual 
depended on the state is gone, the Athenian no longer identifies him- 
self in terms of his community, and public service which was once 
regarded as the normal activity of all is now left to the rich and to 
foreigners. After 404 B.C. quiet resignation (hésychia) and modera- 
tion (sophrosyne, kosmiotes) are praised, and politics is looked upon as 
a dangerous activity to be left to professionals and exploited by 
sycophants for their personal gain. Under these circumstances, the 
idea of the meritorious citizen which can be gleaned from the 
speeches of Lysias is he who risks his personal property and his 
person for the community. The term ‘‘benefactor’’ (euergetes), which 
is used in the fifth century only of distinguished foreigners and of 
public figures, such as Cimon, who gave of their wealth to the state, 
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comes to be applied in the late fifth and early fourth century to private 
citizens praised for their service to the city: ‘‘benefactions’’ are 
claimed by or attributed to Alcibiades, Conon, Evagoras, Andocides, 
and many others; they consist in service in combat or in defraying 
public expenses, such as eisphorai and liturgies, such as trierarchies 
and the equipment and training of a chorus; and they are usually 
represented as freely given without the expectation of a return. As 
their most serious shortcoming L. rightly stresses that philanthropism 
can be an ideal only for the rich who use it to buy social peace: instead 
of fostering a spirit of homonoia, it created a split not only between 
the citizen and the state but also between rich and poor to become 
little more than a means for the rich to justify their ill-gotten wealth. 
Thus philanthropism, too, failed to infuse Athens with a. new civic 
consciousness to replace the spirit which had animated her in the fifth 
century (223-52). 

A summary concludes the main body of the book (253-57). It is 
followed by five appendices (Annexes). The first of these ventures 
into the much-ploughed field of the speeches in Thucydides to arrive 
at the conclusion that, though some—including the Funeral 
Oration—may have been composed considerably later than the narra- 
tive into which they are set, they are all faithful in outlook and in 
argumentation to the time to which Thucydides attributes them (261- 
68). The second, though entitled “Lysias: authenticité, is concerned 
only with establishing the chronological: priority of Lysias’ 
Epitaphios, dated with Walz in 392/1 B.C., to Isocrates' Panegyricus 
to justify its use as evidence for early fourth-century ideas; problems 
of authorship are by-passed, which is somewhat disappointing, be- 
cause one should have liked to see an explanation why the speech 
Against Andocides (6), for example, which is almost universally re- 
garded as non-Lysianic, is consistently attributed by L. to Lysias 
throughout the book (269-72). The third appendix argues convincingly 
on the basis of the statement that four hundred trierarchs were annu- 
ally appointed at Athens ([Xen.] Ath. Pol. 3.4) that the pseudo- 
"Xenophontic Constitution of Athens is likely to have been composed 
between 431 and 430 B.C. It is not entirely clear why this appendix, 
useful as it is, was included in the work, and one would have wished 
to see some account taken of the mention of Boeotia and Miletus at 
3.11 (273-75). Next inline comes a valuable dissociation of the capture 
of Skyros from that of Eion (Diod. 11.60.2), bringing the conquest of 
Skyros (469 B.C.) closer to that of Carystus (469 or 468 B.C.), and 
attributing to the excesses practised in the course of subjugating 
Carystus the cause of the Naxian revolt (468 or 467 B.C.) (277-79). 
The fifth and final appendix, to which reference was made earlier, 
constitutes an ingenious but unconvincing attempt to depict Alcibiades 
as a moderate democrat (281-82). A bibliography of texts used, of 
modern works (which goes beyond what is cited in text and foot- 
notes), and adequate indexes of notabilia and loci citati are appended 
(283-339). 

The book is beautifully produced in every respect. Misprints are 
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comparatively few, even in the Greek, and are generally confined to 
foreign words and proper names. The most serious error is that twice 
(pp. 47 n. 11 and 240 n. 11) Demosthenes’ speech On the Crown 
(XVIII) is cited as if it were the speech On the Trierarchic Crown (LT). 

It is time to take stock and ask what new contribution L.'s book has 
made to the study of classical antiquity. The answer depends of 
course on the reader's vision of the value and nature of classical 
studies. No new texts are presented, no new readings of old texts are 
proposed, and, if the thesis of the book is interpreted as an attempt to 
show that the political cohesiveness of Athens crumbled in the fourth 
century as the result of the experiences of war and defeat, even its 
main point has long been recognised. And yet, no serious student of 
Greek culture, be it from a literary, philosophical, historical, or ar- 
chaeological point of view, will fail to come away from this book 
without acknowledging a profound debt of gratitude to its author for 
having taught him something new. The most important gain is that L. 
has shown again how a close philological scrutiny of even well-studied 
texts can uncover new perceptions on the development of thought, if 
practised with the scrupulous care which characterises L.'s method. 
Moreover, when this scrutiny is applied by someone as thoroughly 
familiar with all relevant texts as L.. is, and with the keen intelligence 
that is his, what had been familiar as a blurred outline comes to be 
infused with a clarity and incisiveness with which it has not been 
known before. We are not only shown that the Athenian ethos was ` 
transformed by war and defeat but how it was transformed step by 
step, and we are shown it not only in the oft-quoted explicit state- 
ments of contemporaries but by a demonstration of how changes in 
the use of language provide a sensitive barometer of changes in 
thought and outlook. What is especially new is the treatment of the 
idea of power: even Mme de Romilly, who formulated this concept for 
our time, was not as aware as L. proves himself to be of its pervasive- 
ness among intellectuals and ordinary citizens alike in the last quarter 
of the fifth century. And certainly, no one has ever before shown in 
such detail how power turned upon itself to devour and exhaust those 
who practised it, and how great a vacuum it left once faith in it was 
gone. Room for disagreement remains, as this review has shown; yet 
it will take a long time before the effects of the Peloponnesian War 
upon the Athenians will be treated in print as comprehensively, as 
intelligently, and as profcundly as L. has treated them. 
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JEAN BorLAck. La pensée du plaisir. Epicure: textes moraux, com- 
mentaires. Paris, Les Éditions de Minuit, 1975. Pp. xliii -- 673. 
(Le sens commun) 


I cannot remember when I have studied a more exasperating book 
than the one under review. The principle which governs this new 
edition of Epicurus' Letter to Menoeceus and related texts is the same 
as that employed in the author's earlier volume (written in collabora- 
tion with Mayotte Bollack and Heinz Wismann) on the Letter to 
Herodotus (La Lettre d'Epicure [Paris 1972]): return to the readings 
of a single manuscript of Diogenes Laertius, I don't say wherever 
possible—this is a practice which most philologists today would 
endorse—but everywhere, or nearly so. Thus, in the entire apparatus 
criticus to the six texts which B. presents—the aphorisms on the sage 
(D. L. 10.117-21), the Letter to Menoeceus, the teachings on pleasure 
(D. L. 10.135-38) and the companion piece in Diogenes on the 
Cyrenaics (2.86-93), the Kyriai Doxai and, finally, the Vatican 
Sayings—there are only a dozen or so places where the name of a 
scholar is even cited (not a single occurrence, for example, in the 
Letter to Menoeceus), although some of the passages discussed are 
among the most troublesome in the Greek philosophical literature. In 
order to make sense of and defend the readings of the uncorrected 
Paris codex (indicated by the sign P?v, and also to propose several 
quite novel interpretations of Epicurean doctrines, B. has provided an 
immense commentary which, along with the introduction, transla- 
tions, indices, bibliography and a reprinted essay on friendship, brings 
the edition of these scant texts to more than 700 pages. This commen- 
tary does not, for the most part, contain extended quotations and 
discussions of parallel texts by Epicurus or his followers, nor il- 
luminating passages from the rival schools. The index locorum lists 
exactly two references to Lucretius, for example, three to Hermar- 
chus, four to Philodemus, while to Democritus there are none at all: 
this in a book which includes lengthy analyses of the Epicurean theory 
of the origins of human society and the nature of the gods. What we 
have instead are compendious summaries of modern interpretations 
and textual arguments, culminating in B.'s own view of the matter, 
which is intended in each case to rescue the pristine text and meaning 
from the ravages they have suffered at the hands of scholars since the 
first redactors scribbled their emendations on the parchment. It is an 
adventurous enterprise, and much ingenuity has gone into it. Unfor- 
tunately, in most of the places—and there are many—where B. goes 
his own way in the readings or exegeses, it is impossible to endorse 
his reasoning. All too often, in fact, his text will not construe at all, 
and in justifying it, B. takes such arbitrary liberties with Greek syntax 
and vocabulary that his book cannot, I am sad to say, be regarded asa 
step forward in the understanding of Epicurean philosophy. An in- 
dictment such as this demands evidence, and the list of cases below, 
though it may seem tediously long, is meant to provide it. It is hardly 
exhaustive, not because the reviewer's energies flagged, but to spare 
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the reader strings of examples where illustrations suffice. I have also 
included cases where I thought that B.’s version was right, for I do not 
mean to suggest that he nowhere succeeded in conferring plausibility 
on a reading which editors have long abandoned. Nevertheless, such 
improvements are relatively few, while insupportable readings are 
numerous, and often serve as the basis for curious and improbable 
interpretations of Epicurean doctrine. 


Aphorisms on the Sage 


D. L. par. 118. ydoww &€etv rov gopòr xai éxi pihois . . .duotas did 
te 6608; it is impossible to get ''s'il s'appuie sur ses amis” out of zi 
gíAoic, nor does dt& óóo9 mean ''continüment."' 

oxovoaiov: keeping the accusative (-00góv) instead of the genitive 
plural adopted by the editors, may be right; ‘‘la précision sur la qualité 
des serviteurs est superflue” (38). 

119. tnonoetv: editors variously emend to get the sense that the 
sage will maintain his composure even under drink; simplest 1s to alter 
the word to Anorjaery, for which there is an attractive parallel in Arius 
Didymus. To be sure, we must avoid the temptation to bring Epicurus 
into line with conventional wisdom in the absence of good evidence, 
but there is no way in which tyorjoery can mean, by itself, ''se 
garder’’; the active is invariably transitive. 

u&tá&e, atbtov tod Bíov: B., preserving the reading of P, translates: 
“transportera la vie méme de la vie," without a shred of evidence that 
ueráyo can bear this meaning or that a?róv with the genitive can 
signify ''essence." Moreover, the idea that the blind man will 
discover the essence of life thanks to his blindness (43) is surely 
foreign to Epicurus' thought. 

120a-121b. píAov te obdév xtýocoða: B. is right here, I believe, 
against various emendations, though he was anticipated by Diano, 
whose punctuation I prefer (raised stop preceding this clause, not full 
stop); the point is that the sage is immune to fortune because he does 
not hold dear the things he acquires. 

&ixóvag te àvaOrjaeiw- ei Éyou, Adtapdews àv oyoínc: all eds. read 
oxotn. B.'s translation is quite impossible: ''s'il est indifférent, tu 
pourrais bien l'étre toi aussi” (sc. about erecting statues); the optative 
condition is simply ignored. 

noujuacá te éveoyelv oOx àv xoroa: B. translates, ‘‘et il ne fera pas 
agir les oeuvres elles-mêmes,” explaining (46), ‘‘Panimation de 
l'oeuvre soit par l'exécution ou la déclamation, soit par la 
participation méme.'' Thus he can conclude, '*il n'est donc pas dit que 
le sage renoncera à composer des oeuvres poétiques.” But can 
ztoUjuora évegyeiv nowjoat mean this? Editors emend to évegyeta. 


Letter to Menoeceus 


122: dtd tùy xágw THY yeyovórov: that the genitive should be 
construed as subjective. ‘‘la grace inhérente aux choses" (89), is out 
of the question. Epicuras does not endow things with such powers. 
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Xd is recollection, here as in section 118 above: cf. K.D. (=Kyriai 
Doxai) 9 and V.S. (- Vatican Sayings) 17, neither cited by B. 

124: B. reads Év0ev ai uéytotat PAdBat aitiat oic xaxoig x vov 
Gedy éxáyovrat xai dpédevat; MSS. have aitiat. B. takes airíat 
predicatively with BAáfoa: in the sense ‘‘accusation,’’ but the 
translation, ''D'oüà vient que les plus grands dommages sont présentés 
comme des accusations des dieux contre les méchants, et comme des 
bienfaits," can hardly be extracted from the Greek. Eds. recognize a 
crux, and emend variously. 

&zogov zoooti0eioa yoóvov: eds. emend to dergor; B. translates 
“un temps impracticable,” which could conceivably be right. 

125: GAA ° oí xtoAAol tév Odvatov Öre uèv óc uéyuotov THY xaxóv 
gevyovaly, ote 08 óc àvázavoiw Tov v TH Cv: Usener added 
aioovvraz, and all eds. construe the passage accordingly; however, B. 
argues that two fears are indicated: fear of death, and fear of the loss 
of the pleasures of life, and this may well be right. Cf. Lucr. 3. 894-99, 
which B. does not cite. 

126: o?re poPeitat tò un Eñv (ove yàg abt@ segoototarat to Ehv) 
otte do&dferat xaxóv sivaí ti tò uù Chv: here again, B.'s 
interpretation may well be right. In keeping the MS reading against all 
eds., he takes the point to be that one (tic, the unexpressed subject 
of pofeita) does not fear tò uy Cv as such—which is what death 
really is—but xaxd and àvázavoic (sc. :00vóv). neoototatat on this 
rendering will mean '*have contact with"; aùr = 16 uù Cv. The 
asyndeton and change of subject remain problems, but do not 
necessarily require such radical revision as eds. propose. 

128: tv tod odpatos adtagaégiay: this reading of P is adopted only 
by B. Other eds. read either 77v dtagaééav (in the Burbonicus MS.) 
or t7v tig vvxric àvagaé(íov from the second hand of the same MS. 
The arguments against B.'s text are overwhelming; cf. ujre dAyduev 
pire tagpOuev, and tò rfj; wvxyrc xai tò tod oóuaroc àya0óv in this 
same paragraph, and tò ute GAyeiv xarà oóua pte ragátreoDat 
xata pvyýv at the end of 131. A great deal hinges on this reading for 
B.'s interpretation of Epicureanism, permitting him to conclude: 
" Ainsi l'idée que la fin [sc. de la vie] est déterminée négativement 
pour Épicure par l'absence [sc. de la peine] n'a-t-elle aucun 
fondement dans le texte dont on se réclame. Cette fin est la vie 
bienheureuse” (116). See further below. 

tóre yao 59óovüc yos(av Éyouev Órav x tod un mageïvat rv 
Hovy dÀAyduev: ovxétt tç nóovnüg deducOa: B. translates: 
“En effect c'est là que nous avons l'usage d'un plaisir, quand nous 
souffrons de ce que le plaisir ne soit pas présent. Nous ne sommes 
plus dans le manque du plaisir.'' Pleasure is not, on B.'s analysis, the 
absence of pain; it is a positive movement, arising in thought, which 
reflects in an active way the condition of the body. *'La pensée du 
plaisir” is essentially, in B.’s view, ''le plaisir de la pensée” (see 125). 
All editors follow Gassendi in inserting rav ó2 u) GAyGuev before 
otvxétt; again, B. is not perturbed by the asyndeton. 

129: Kat moddag ahynddvas 9nóovàv xgsítrovc vouíGouev: for B., 
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this refers, not to a calculus of pleasures and pains, but to the notion 
that privation increases the intensity of pleasures. Surely this is quite 
wrong in the context. 

130: of te Attot xvAoi tonv zoAvtéAc.av dtaity thv Hdovny 
émipégovoiv: all eds: read ztoAvreAet, with P”. B. translates: ‘‘Les 
saveurs ordinaires, qui apportent à la vie quotidienne une 
magnificence égale, apportent en plus le plaisir." The ellipsis B. 
understands is impossibly violent, and the sense he desires is inferior; 
the point is not that a cheap dinner gives expensive results, but that 
both kinds provide equal pleasure. 

131: rag vv év àxtoAaozt xeuiévag [sc. Hdovdc]: the epitome of D. 
L., followed by Rossi and all eds., omits rov. B.’s translation, “‘de 
ceux qui vivent dans la jouissance," would require xeuévov. It is 
impossible to construe this meaning from rv by itself. 

132: oóx &Éotrw Hdéws 65v ğvev tod qoovíuoc xai xaAóoc xai 
dixaiws dvev tod )0écc: All eds. print the supplement of Stephanus, 
who inserted 0068 qoovíuoc xai xaAóc xai Óuaíoc before dvev tot 
5nóéoc. Though the same omission occurs in K.D. 5, we have the fuller 
text preserved in Diogenes of Oenoanda and translated in Cicero's De 
finibus. B.'s translation reads: ''il n'est pas possible de vivre dans le 
plaisir sans vivre d'une facon sensée et bonne et juste sans le plaisir,” 
i.e. only virtue pursued for its own sake, without pleasure, is true 
virtue, and this virtue is indissoluble from pleasure. I do not at all see 
how this interpretation, apart from the obscurity it imparts to 
Epicurus' text, can be squared with the statement that the virtues are 
not sought ô: ° aŭúráç (D. L. 10.138.1), and that they are inseparable 
from pleasure. 

133: tv òè tad vwvov ógonórw. zioayouévgv závtov àyysAÓvcoc, 
å dé and tóygc, à dé mag’ Huac: all eds. recognize a lacuna before & 
ÔÈ ànÓ róync, which is variously completed. B.’s translation, ‘‘celui 
qui fera connaitre celle que certains présentent comme le maitresse de 
toutes choses, mais dans un monde où, pour une part, les choses 
dépendent de la fortune,” etc., taxes the reader’s credulity. 
&yytAQvroc (for àyygzAob0vrog?) cannot by itself mean ‘‘fera 
connaitre; if we preserve a form of &yyéAAoc (other eds., for example 
Usener and Bailey, prefer a form of yeAáo), then some predicative 
noun or adjective is plainly required. Beyond this, Usener's 
supplement à uév xav ' avdyxnv is manifestly necessary (cf. Aetius, 
fr. 373 Us.). More elaborate conjectures have been proposed, but I 
believe it may be possible to get the antecedent to à uév (add perhaps 
67) or some comparable particle) out of závrov. 

134: olerat uèv ydo: eds. supply ox before oterar, assuming that 
the subject is ó cogóc, implied in ózoAaupávov; this parenthetical 
clause would thus be parallel to the previous, which begins with the 
words ot6év ydo. B. instead regards the verb as ‘‘un impersonnel au 
passif, répondant à oí zoAAol vouíGovouw: putatur’’ (140). He neglects 
to mention that, according to LSJ, the only occurrence of ofera: as an 
impersonal passive in all of Greck literature is in a single passage of 
the Odyssey! 
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135: zoóc tov Óuoiov ceavt@: all eds. add te after zoóc (or some 
similar supplement), understanding tov ĝuorov to refer to another 
person like oneself. B. takes 200¢ éavróv ruéoagc chiastically with xai 
VUXTOSG 7ztgog TOY óuotov, With tov Guotov=‘‘l inconscient nocturne” 
(142); cf. D. L. 10.121b end, not mentioned in: B.'s note, though he 
clearly has it in mind (see 47-48). I believe that this parallel, together 
with the emphasis on sleeping versus waking in the passage, is strong 
enough to justifv B.'s text, although I confess that I still find the 
thought somewhat obscure. 


The Doctrine Concerning Pleasure 


135: Lavrixi). o90a, dvinaoxtos ei xai Ozagxtij, ovOév nae’ Huds 
ýyğ và yevóueva: B. translates this fragment: ‘‘toi qui es mantique, 
sans existence quand méme tu existes, tu considéres que ce qui arrive 
n'est rien en comparaison de notre personne." ýy ta is B.'s 
correction for P's yj tá; the Burbonicus reads ýyņtá, which is most 
commonly emended to 7ygréov tá; cf. Bailey's translation: 
"Prophecy does not exist, and even if it did exist [ef xai tragxtH 
punctuated by commas], things that come to pass must be counted 
nothing to us." Something is certainly amiss with Bailey's version: 
the nominatives are treated as a genitive absolute; Epicurus is made to 
admit, if. only provisionally, that prophecy is possible, though: his 
hostility to divination is well attested (see fr. 395 Us.); finally, as 
Diano pointed out, o202v mag ° fjuág must mean ‘‘not in our power" 
(Epicuri Ethica, p. 23 and note, p. 126); Diano accordingly emended & 
xaí to ei yág. With respect to this last point, B.'s version is as poor as 
the others (Diano's comment: Perperam omnes); besides this, I find 
the apostrophe to the mantic art, as well as the striking oxymoron, 
very difficult, and incline to Diano's solution. 

136: dupdtega wvxyfjc xai aóparoc: Most eds. find this expression 
too harsh, and introduce some clarification into the text, e.g. rà yévy 
after dugdteoa (Bignone, followed by Bailey and Long); Diano, less 
drastically, reads dugotéoac. B. retains the unemended text, which is 
not impossibly elliptical, but he invests it with a special significance, 
in accord with his notion of Epicurean pleasure: ‘‘Comme l'absence 
de peine physique et morale (aponie et ataraxie), les mouvements de 
la chair ne sont plaisirs que dans la pensée, qui est une forme de 
mouvement. Il-n'y a pas d'autre plaisir cinétique de l'Àme" (183). Cf. 
152: "Le plaisir... est un .. ."; 155: “Le plaisir du corps est un 
plaisir de la pensée.” Similarly, B. takes voovuévgc È hovi THs TE 
xarà xívgoiv xai tho xoractquaruxjg to mean ''pleasure exists in 
thought ... ," rather than ‘‘pleasure is considered ... °’; but 
voovuévgyc alone can hardly be made to support B.'s argument. 

137: xatapiBowoxduevoc rò ro? yeu voc: all eds. read yit@voc 
with P?*, which seems inescapable; B.'s text would perhaps give us an 
ancient Greek expression for frostbite, but will hardly do for 
Heracles' plight. 
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Kyríai Doxai 


Scholion on I: B. has a note of 22 pages, in which he ventures a new 
interpretation of Epicurus' theory on the nature of the gods. His 
conclusion: ‘‘Les dieux n'ont d'autre identité que la projection 
eidétique de la succession méme des images perçues qui prend la 
forme de celui qui les pense” (236); cf. 236-37 passim. There is no 
space here to sét forth how B. proposes, on the basis of this account, 
to reconcile the scholion with Cicero's De natura deorum 1.16. If I 
understand B. rightly, the gods are no more substantial than centaurs. 
There is no reference in B.'s note to Lucretius, Philodemus or 
Diogenes of Oenoanda, not to mention the other testimonies collected 
by Usener, so that I can not say how he reconciles the plain 
affirmation of the objective existence of the gods in so many sources 
with the position he advances here. This reviewer remains agnostic on 
the nature of the Epicurean gods, but for the mechanism of ‘‘eidetic 
projection” it is safe to say that there is not a shred of evidence in the 
Epicurean texts. 

IV: év vij cagxí: for B., again in accord with his general thesis, ode 
is not the flesh as opposed to the psyche, but the body and soul 
together understood as an atomic aggregate (247). But if there is any 
reason for the term odg€, it is, as Bailey has observed, to distinguish 
the anatomical body, since o@ua is sometimes used to designate 
material substance as such. 

. ai ÔÈ zxoAvyoóvio, vOv GoQwotidy zAzovátov Éyovor tò rjóóuevov 
... Beg tò ddyodv: B. (p. 250; cf. also p. 153, proposition 3) offers a 
medical theory of pleasure and pain, according to which pleasure is 
equated with life, pain with death; so long as the organism endures, 
therefore, it is necessary that pleasure predominate over pain. This 
extraordinary hypothesis manifestly goes well beyond anything in this 
sentence; B. gives no indication, however, of any other source, and the 
theory must be dismissed as fanciful. 

VI. &vexa tot 0agociv E avOodnwv 1) xarà qow aoxiic, xai 
Baotheias àyaðóv: B. translates: ''Pour la tranquillité que donnent les 
hommes, ou un pouvoir fondé sur la nature, celui de la royauté même 
est un bien." But limiting or defining genitives of the sort Baotheiac 
àyaOóv (=the virtue of kingship) are unusual enough in Greek—to 
suppress the noun on which faotdetacg depends (B., 258, suggests we 
understand doy/j) and treat dya@dv as predicative is incredible; 
finally, 0agoeiv à& àv0gózov like the similar phrase in K.D. 7, is 
surely security from men, i.e. against enemies, as Hermarchus in 
Porphyry's De abstinentia confirms. Usener's emendation of 7j to 7v 
is absolutely necessary.. 

IX: ef xatenduvov. ndoa ov) tQ xal yoóvo xai negíoÓóov tO 
á&0potcyua broyer: B.'s translation: ''Si chaque plaisir condensait, au 
moyen du temps aussi, et que, pour une période, l'agrégat se 
maintint.'" B. explains that pleasures condense ''par la suppression 
des espaces vides” (268). and produce the &@goioua which survives 
for a time (ztegíoóov). I am thoroughly baffled. Eds. emend to 
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xatenvxvovto, following P?*, and zeoi óAov, following Rossi (P?^ has 
zt£gi Gdov). 

XX: o$02v čti tod ànógov ygóvov ztgoocóéOnuev: eds. read, with 
P”, ro àzeípov yodvov zooosóerjOguev. B.'s translation, ‘‘et ainsi 
nous ne sommes pas attachés au plaisir [=2@00edéOnyer] pour rien de 
ce qui entre dans le temps impracticable,” can hardly be extracted 
from the Greek. B. makes yodvov depend on fri and would 
understand tý 7jóovij with zigoocó£Onuev (311); both-the syntax and 
the ellipsis are intolerable. 

XXIV: tò zoooutvóuevov ázav év vaig óo£aotixaig évvoíaug xai 
TO wy THY éziuogtóonoiw: B. understands a distinction between ‘‘ce 
qui est attendu et ce qui ne l'est pas, à savoir la confirmation,” i.e. tv 
Emiagtveyov in apposition with to uý (cf. 331)! Eds. emend to 
zgooouévov, which governs émuagoróongouw. 

auptoBytnotv: B. renders this word as ''faculté d'examen," which 
is surely impossible. His translation of the rest of this vexed sentence 
proceeds on the basis of this and the above misunderstanding. 

XXXI: có tH¢ pioews dixatdv ori oufloAov roO ovugégovtoc: B. 
translates oóuBoAov as ''contrepartie," by which he means 
‘opposite.’ Cf. 358: “Le droit de la nature est si peu une qualité ou 
un domaine du 'droit' qu'il se situe au contraire au dehors de toute loi. 
Lejuste de la nature . . . serait précisément de tuer et d’être tué. . . .”’ 
Against this quasi-Hobbesian conception of justice in the state of 
nature, it is enough to point out that oóufoAov never bears the 
meaning ''complement'' or ‘‘counterpart’’ in the sense of "opposite"; 
it is “token,” 'symptom," or the like, or sometimes ‘‘contract’’ or 
"warranty," all of which confer upon this sentence a significance 
precisely the contrary to that which B. discovers. 

XXXII: obbév Å dixaov obdé dÓixov: jj is B.'s emendation of P's 7; 
eds. correct to 7jv. I do not believe that Epicurus employs the adverb 
# in the sense of qua; in any case, it is impossible to attach it to o}Oéy. 

XXXVII: £yei tÓv tot dixatov elvari: B. would have us understand 
vóuov with róv, to be deduced from vouuo0Évrov. Both the ellipsis and 
the resulting phrase—tov tod Qixaíov vóuov—are unacceptable. Eds. 
emend variously, on the basis of hints in the MSS; simplest is to alter 
tov tO td. 

It is possible to multiply examples—I have not even touched the 
riches of the Vatican Sayings, for instance—but the above list should 
provide a fair idea of B.’s methods and results. His faults are, I am 
afraid, only exacerbated by the arrogance of his tone, as when he 
introduces a comment with the words, ‘‘Rien ne donne une idée plus 
juste du manque de précision dans la lecture de ces textes . . .'' (389), 
or in the remarkable piece of sociology in the introduction (xxiv-xxix), 
according to which scholarly specialists (exclusive, one supposes, of 
B. himself) are one of five interdependent classes, with publicists and 
cultural ministers above them, theorists and intellectual adventurers 
below, all dedicated, consciously or not, to the preservation of an 
ossified cultural tradition. Despite this, and despite the ingenious, 

. tireless, but often tiresome pages of argument on the most minute 
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details, B. has not succeeded in: giving us an authoritative text and 
commentary, but an idiosyncratic one. His work may perhaps be of 
use to the mature scholar as a conspectus of textual interpretations, a 
kind of exegetical variorum edition, if one is willing to wade through 
the commentary on each point. It may also help to force upon us the 
reconsideration of old cruces, which the brilliant but not always 
certain emendations of greal"editors may have allowed us to forget. 
As a text, however, B.’s edition will not serve; his commentary does 
not provide the information which students require; and the novelties 
of interpretation, scattered as they are throughout this massive 
volume (B.’s theory of Epicurean pleasure is partially summarized on 
pp. 152-56), are for the most part too speculative and unsound, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, to justify the labor of finding them. 


Davip KONSTAN 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Jean-Marc Moret. L’Ilioupersis dans la céramique italiote: les 
mythes et leur expression figurée au IV? siècle. Genève, Institut 
Suisse de Rome, 1975. Vol. I, pp. xiv + 305, Vol. II, pp. 41, pls. 
102. (Bibliotheca Helvetica Romana, 14) 


This excellent doctoral dissertation for the University of Geneva 
was produced with guidance by Henri Metzger and reflects that scho- 
lar's iconographical approach to vase painting. (Metzger is best 
known for his study Les Répresentations dans la céramique attique 
du IV* siècle.) Moret as it were lifts his mythological illustrations out 
of their decorative and cultural contexts, and explores only their im- 
agery and type history and, to some extent, their relation to literary 
parallels, throughout, however, stressing the autonomy of the picto- 
rial tradition. Owing to this self-imposed limitation Moret does not 
come to grips with the fundamental questions raised by Italiote pot- 
tery, such as its destination and the nature of the eschatological sym- 
bolism which governs its decorations, problems which are currently 
stirring considerable debate. Instezd he throws a fresh and revealing 
light on the artistic processes whereby the art of Magna Graecia was 
created. Only occasionally does Moret's narrow vision produce a 
startling result, as in the discussion of Apulian amphora Louvre K 88, 
featured on the dust jacket of Volume II (also Pls. 26-27): this vase 
shows in the upper register Neoptolemus killing the defenseless Priam 
at the altar, and in the lower band a conventional scene of ‘‘worship- 
pers at a sepulchral naiskos."' In the description of this vase (47-49) 
the almost inescapable question of che significance of this cruel scene 
on a funerary offering is not raised. 

Moret concentrates his efforts on the motifs of the rape of Cas-. 
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sandra by Ajax, the confrontation of Helen and Menelaos at Troy, the 
death of Priam and the theft of the palladion. In addition, he considers 
the two cyclic vases on which several Ilioupersis episodes are com- 
bined. A little more than a fourth of the book is dedicated to the 
catalogue and description of the vases featuring these themes. In the 
remainder Moret studies a number of cc mpositional stereotypes, i.e. 
graphic schemes which ''traveled'' from one narrative context to 
another, the relationship of Italiote mythological illustrations to 
tragedy, and the role of Italiote vase painting in the history of Greco- 
Roman art. 

The adaption of compositional schemes to different myths is as old 
as Greek narrative design, but Moret shows that the vase painting 
of Magna Graecia is more formulaic in nature than 
its Attic counterpart. Its artists show an unprecedented inclination 
to fall back on a standard ‘‘vocabulary’’ of stereotyped poses and 
schemes. All of these have antecedents in Attic and Peloponnesian 
art, but the author argues ably that Italiote vase painters extend them 
to motifs with which they had not previously been associated, and 
with a greater spread of connotations. The ''kneeling position” e.g., 
previously reserved for the vanquished, is applied in Italiote art to 
many different situations, Moret concludes (123). Among the other 
pictorial stereotypes examined are the ''fleeing priestess’’ and the 
“dragging by the hair.” The passages dealing with what he calls the 
‘koine iconographique” (265) of Italiote vase painting are the most 
enlightening parts of this study. 

The only significant shortcoming of the work is its somewhat arbi- 
trary methodology, manifested mainly with regard to the ties between 
monuments and literature. The rationale of the selection of themes is 
not explained. By *''Ilioupersis" Moret seems to designate those 
episodes narrated in the epic of that name, but the theft of the pallad- 
ion, to which he devotes two chapters, belonged primarily to the 
Little Iliad—Dion. Hal. Ant. 1.69.1 notwithstanding—and, in fact, did 
not form a regular part of the Ilioupersis iconography in either Attic 
or Italiote art. Inversely the occurrences or nonoccurrences of the 
remaining themes from the Ilioupersis poem are not systematically 
surveyed. 

The author holds that the influence of tragedy on Italiote vase paint- 
ing has been overstated (1). However, with regard to his principal 
motifs, his own findings tend to belie that conclusion: for the theme of 
" Ajax and Cassandra," which some scholars, with considerable per- 
suasion, trace to the Ajax Locros of Sophocles (Webster, MTSP?, 
146-47), he lists 15 instances in Italiote vase painting, but for that of 
‘Helen and Menelaos” only three and for *'the death of Priam” no 
more than two (excluding a phlyax vase). 

Since Moret does not support the notion of theatrical influence on 
his principal motifs, his chapter 13, on the relationship between 
tragedy and vase paintings, deals with other themes, mainly those 
dramatized by Euripides. An important observation made here (270), 
is the circumstance that, unlike the comic phlyax vases which depict 
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actual stage scenes, including masks, costumes, and, not infrequent- 
ly, the stage, illustrations of tragedy do not show masks and cothurni, 
and only occasionally a single scene from a play. Instead they are . 
usually pastiches of the plot. (A. D. Trendall articulates this distinc- ` 
tion by speaking variously of ‘‘representations’’ and ‘‘illustrations’’ of 
drama.) 

Moret’s chapter on tragedy and vase painting is in part organized 
around those visual schemes which are the fundamental components 
of his llioupersis illustrations, namely the suppliant at the altar, the 
dragging by the hair and the murder at the altar, an odd procedure in 
view of his refusal to recognize the effect of tragedy on his themes. 
Moret notes the omnipresence of these standard motifs in both Italiote 
vase painting and later Greek tragedy, arguing, without much 
documentation, that in the main tae pictorial tradition was prior to the 
literary (261). What would have been the significant observation in 
this connection is the fact that Italiote vase painters apparently fa- 
vored motifs which were, or at least could have been inspired by the 
stage, whereas a number of Attic nontheatrical schemes applied to 
Trojan themes, such as two warriors fighting over the body of a third, 
or that most popular motif of all, two Hameric heroes playing checkers, 
are virtually ignored by the artists of Magna Graecia. Moret's work 
underscores the need of a study of Italiote narrative vase painting 
from the view-point of motif selection. 

In support of the notion of strong theatrical influence on Italiote 
vase painting it may finally be argued that some of the instances of 
“contamination of scenes” cited by Moret might well have been in- 
spired by stage productions. The author e.g. reproduces a recently 
published vase painting (Berlin 1969.2, his Pl. 95) illustrating the 
Prometheus Lyomenos of Aeschylus, side by side with Bari 5591 
which features the Andromeda of Euripides. The compositional 
similarities of the two scenes are striking and both protagonists are 
shackled to identical jagged arches, surely signifying cliffs. Moret 
argues that the painter of Berlin 1969.9 practiced pictorial contamina- 
tion (186). It seems more likely, however, that the arch represents an 
actual stage prop used fcr both productions (as suggested by Trendall, 
Illustrations of Greek Drama III, 1,27). 

If the passages dealing with the litera-y counterparts of Italiote vase 
paintings left this reader somewhat unsatisfied, the merits of Moret's 
stimulating study far outweigh its defects, and we may expect to hear 
more from this promising young scholar. 

The work is lavishly printed and illustrated, the bibliography is 
extensive. The binding of indices and illustrations in a separate vol- 
ume is of great convenience to the serious reader. 


Eva KEULS 
THE NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE 
FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
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questions the significance of the structure of Livy's 
history and tries to determine the method of composi- 
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